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/^mericans  today 


demand  a  searching  job  of 
Washington  Reporting 


T.ntf.rnatiovai.  spemling,  taxes, 

prices,  shortages,  wartime 
profiteering,  speculating  by  in¬ 
siders — the  nature  of  the  news 
Iwiling  up  in  the  nation’s  capital 
today  makes  plain  why  readers 
will  not  be  content  with  anything 
less  than  the  most  searching  news 
reporting  in  the  public  interest. 

Readers  who  want  the  facts 
not  found  in  the  official  handouts 
get  them  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
They  get  them  from  seasoned  re¬ 
porters  who  know  what  they  are 
after  and  have  the  energy  and 
persistence  to  get  it. 

Selected  for  their  character  and 
ability,  the  men  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  Washington  news 
gathering  staff  are  specialists  in 
getting  the  kind  of  news  which  is 


not  easy  to  get. 

.Aware  that  the  Tribune  has  no 
financial,  political  or  social  axes 
to  grind,  they  know  they  are  free 
to  dig  deep  beneath  the  surface 
for  the  facts  because  the  Tribune 
is  free  to  print  them. 

In  this  election  year,  the  Trib¬ 
une  will  be  represented  in  Wash¬ 
ington  by  the  largest  staff  ever 
maintained  there  in  its  hundred 
years  of  publication — and  by  far 
the  largest  Washington  staff  of 
any  Chicago  newspaper. 

Readers  recognize  the  Tribune’s 
efforts  to  keep  them  informed.  It 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Tribune  every  day  of  the  week 
delivers  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  total  circulation  than  other 
Chicago  newspapers. 
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★  The  Harlem  River  bounds  the  northern  end  of  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx  linking  the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers.  From  a  scenic 
source  where  Henry  Hudson  reputedly  met  the  Indians,  it  slants 
southeastward  past  2  major  league  baseball  parks,  the  $17,000,000 
Bronx  Terminal,  under  14  bridges  and  over  3  tunnels  to  the 
coal  hoists  and  docks  of  its  confluence.  Actually  an  estuary 
made  navigable  In  1895  by  a  canal,  the  placid  Harlem  Is  now 
a  busy  waterway  to  Long  Island  Sound,  the  scene  of  regattas 
and  a  rendezvous  for  artists. 
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CANTON,  OHIO 
MARKET  DATA 

READY  NOW! 


ABOUT  A  GREAT 
MARKET  .A 


r  M  •  Here  are  all  the  facts  you  need 

to  sell  the  compact  Canton,  Ohio, 
industrial-agricultural  market  .  .  . 
city  and  county  sales  by  merchandise 
"  classification  .  .  .  data  on  wholesale 
and  retail  outlets  . . .  list  of  wholesalers, 
jobbers,  chain  stores,  principal  inde- 
pendents  .  .  .  analysis  of  population  and 
income  . . .  bank  resources  . . .  information 
^  on  housing,  utilities  meter  connections, 

telephones,  passenger  cars  ...  all  arranged  in 
one  convenient  booklet  for  quick  reference. 

•  The  booklet  also  contains  circulation 
breakdown,  management,  editorial  policy, 
rates,  merchandising  service,  and  mechanical 
requirements  of  The  Canton  Repository. 
You’ll  want  that,  too,  because  The  Canton 
,  i  Repository  is  the  ONE  medium  that  covers 
— and  sells — this  $315,000,000  market. 
!  Tbe  Repository  gives  you  100%  coverage 

s  I  of  the  City  of  Canton,  99.3%  home 

i  i  delivered.  81.7%  coverage  of  Stark 

;  *  County,  88.7%  home  delivered. 

•  Since  1815  The  Canton  Repository  has 
been  a  trusted  friend  in  Canton  area  homes, 
i  \j  Its  ABC  circulation  of  more  than  60,000 

y  blankets  the  Canton  Trading  Zone,  where 

*  individual  income,  both  industrial  and 

1  '  agricultural  is  well  above  the  national 

jjB  average;  where  names  like  Timken, 

■  \  Ford,  Republic  and  Hoover  head  a  list 

H  \  of  173  diversified  industries;  where  farms 

^  \  are  fertile  and  modern,  farmers  prosperous. 
—  The  market  is  there — one  newspaper. 

The  Canton  Repository,  sells  it  for  you. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY  OF  THIS  BOOKLET 
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Is  Prohibition 


AFTER  the  first  World  War,  Prohibition  was 
jlIl  slipped  over  on  the  people  of  the  United  States 
by  propaganda,  started  during  the  war,  that  it  was 
necessary'  as  a  war  emergency. 

The  fighting  in  World  War  II  has  been  over  for 
more  than  two  years.  Now  many  thoughtful  people 
are  wondering  if  we  are  threatened  with  Prohibition 
again.  Certainly  the  dry  propaganda  mill  is  work¬ 
ing  overtime  again,  but  it  isn’t  quite  clear  whether 
the  1948  "party  line”  is  tha\  Prohibition  is  necessary 
because  the  last  war  is  not  over,  or  because  there  is 
a  third  World  War  just  around  the  corner. 

In  any  event,  the  Congress  is  being  asked  to  ex¬ 
tend  legislation  to  restrict  distillers  to  a  few  days’ 
grain  supply  each  month. 

This  would  be  a  long  step  toward  bringing 
back  Prohibition. 

It  cannot  be  for  any  other  purpose. 

It  cannot  be  to  save  grain. 

The  use  of  corn  for  distilling  does  not  deprive 
America  or  the  world  of  a  single  slice  of  bread. 

As  for  wheat,  the  distilling  industry  uses  less 
than  one  thousandth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
supply. 

So  the  purpose  must  be  Prohibition. 

Even  a  school  boy  economist  knows  you  do  not 
save  any  grain  when  you  restrict  only  one  industry 
that  uses  about  19f  of  the  total. 

This  is  true  because  restricting  one  industry’s  1 
per  cent  sounds  a  warning  to  the  users  of  the  other 
99  per  cent  of  the  possibility  of  allocation  in  their 
industries  and  actually  encourages  them  — in  the 
absence  of  any  restriction  — to  process  or  pile  up  as 
much  grain  as  they  can.  Just  tell  anybody  that  some¬ 
thing  is  going  to  be  scarce,  and  he  will  buy  more 
than  he  normally  uses. 

The  fact  that  grain  could  be  distilled  anywhere 
in  the  whole  wide  world  including  countries  which 
import  our  American  grain— while  American  dis¬ 


tilleries  were  shut  down— proves  that  ours  was  tit 
only  country  that  fell  for  such  economic  nonsense 


If  !fl 


No  other  country  is  destroying  a  source  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  revenue  big  enough  to  pay  half  tht 
cost  of  the  Marshall  plan. 

No  other  country  is  destroying  an  industry  em¬ 
ploying,  directly  and  indirectly,  more  than  tsso 
million  of  its  citizens. 
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The  claim  that  the  restriction  of  American  dis¬ 
tillers  has  any  humanitarian  or  economic  basis  is 
dry  propaganda— and  nothing  else! 

It  might  be  hard  to  persuade  the  American 
workers  who  are  out  of  work  in  Lawrenceburg. 
Indiana,  to  agree  that  the  shipment  of  our  grain  for 
distilling  in  Canada  or  any  other  country  by  foreign 
workmen  could  serve  any  humanitarian,  economic 
or  social  purpose. 

America  has  sixty  Lawrenceburgs ! 

American  Distilleries  were  shut  down  in  25  states. 

Canadian  distillers  ran  at  capacity. 

British  distillers  ran  at  capacity. 

Distilleries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  were  reported 
running  with  American  grain. 

The  very  countries  that  are  asking  America  for 
food  are  asking  for  more  American  grain  for  dis¬ 
tilling  and  brewing  than  the  whole  American 
distilling  industry  has  ever  used  in  any  year. 

When  the  American  distillers  were  shut  down 
in  November  and  December,  Canada  doubled  its 
imports  of  American  corn.  Canada  is  not  a  starving 
country. 

In  the  last  four  months  of  1947,  which  included 
the  American  shutdown  period,  Canada  imported 
almost  one  and  a  half  million  bushels  of  American 
rye.  In  the  same  period  the  year  before  they  im¬ 
ported  none. 
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Iflhe  American  distilling  industry  were  un- 
cstricted  it  would  use  at  the  most  as  we  have  said, 
ess  than  1  per  cent  of  the  grain.  The  Secretary  of 
ijrriculture  has  issued  an  order,  now  in  effect,  cur¬ 
ing  this  down  to  Vi  of  1  per  cent.  This  V2  of  1 
tr  cent  is  supposed  to  save  the  world,  yet  the  Sec- 
etan  of  Agriculture  tells  a  committee  of  the  Senate 
lui  we  will  have  plenty  of  grain. 

But  our  processing  of  even  this  small  amount  of 
rain  would  not  remove  it  from  the  food  economy, 
kilv  the  foreign  governments  seem  to  appreciate 
be  fact  that  distilling  not  only  keeps  men  and 
lomen  employed,  and  adds  to  government  revenue, 
ut  also  results  in  by-product  feed  supplements 
ihich  are  returned  to  the  food  economy  in  the  form 
if  more  meat,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  poultry  and  pork. 

Some  say  that  at  least  45  per  cent  of  the  grain  we 
ttt  is  thus  returoed  to  the  food  economy  in  the  form 
(animal  feeds.  And  some  say  more  than  100  per 
ent  is  returned  in  the  feeding  value  of  the  vitamin- 
ich  high-protein  residue. 

As  we  said  in  the  beginning— the  restriction 
I  American  distillers  can  have  no  other  purpose 
wn  prohibition!  The  dry  propagandist  will  try 
)tell  you  that  there  is  an  enormous  gallonage  of 
hiskey  in  this  country.  Actually,  all  during  the 
ar.  this  industry  converted  all  its  facilities  to  mak- 
ig  alcohol  for  ammunition  and  synthetic  rubber, 
liter  the  war  it  was  closed  down  month  after  month 
n  account  of  European  needs  for  grain. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  today  in  the  United  States 
about  one  year’s  supply  of  whiskey  four  years 
Id.  or  older.  The  rest  is  green  whiskey,  not  yet 
utured  and  ready  for  market. 

The  distilling  business  needs  no  defense  by  us. 
tie  people  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 


decided  through  the  Twenty-First  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  that  it  is  a  legal  business  and  a 
recognized  part  of  our  economy.  More  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  American  citizens  invested  their  sav¬ 
ings  in  this  industry  on  this  assurance. 

Don’t  let  anyone  tell  you  that  the  distillers  are 
against  aid  to  Europe. 

Last  year,  this  was  the  only  industry  that  made  a 
separate  and  voluntary  contribution  for  the  feeding 
of  hungry  people  in  other  lands.  The  Distillers 
bought  and  paid  for  20  million  pounds  of  grain  for 
Europe. 

From  October  25th  to  December  25th,  we  shut 
down  voluntarily  in  answer  to  the  plea  that  it  would 
encourage  others  to  make  sacrifices.  Schenley  paid 
full  wages— over  a  million  dollars— to  its  employees 
who  were  thrown  out  of  work. 

We  believe  that  hungry  people  everywhere 
should  be  fed.  It  is  the  American  tradition  to  give 
of  our  resources  to  succor  the  needy  and  the 
unfortunate  wherever  they  may  be. 

We  are  ready  and  willing  to  contribute  on  the 
same  basis  as  every  other  American  industry  to 
the  cost  of  providing  relief  to  the  people  of 
Europe.  But  we  do  not  agree  that  this  can  best 
be  done  by  a  partial  or  complete  return  to  Pro¬ 
hibition.  We  do  not  believe  it  can  be  done  by 
destroying  or  restricting  an  industry  which  the 
American  people  expressly  voted  into  existence. 

We  do  not  believe  it  can  be  done  by  weaken¬ 
ing  our  home  economy  through  the  loss  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  revenue  for  National,  State, 
and  Local  governments;  or  by  throwing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  American  workers  out  of 
their  jobs. 


31,  1948 


Schenley  Distillers  Corporation 
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Giving  America  the  facts  about 
“Nazi-Soviet  Relations,  1939-1941” 


On  Tuesday,  January  20th,  acting  on  private  information  it  had  received,  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  The  New  York  Times  made  plans  to  cover  what  broke 
in  Thursday's  newspapers  as  the  lead  story  of  the  day. 

This  was  the  State  Department's  release  of  captured  German  documents 
revealing  the  secret  inside  story  of  the  Nazi-Soviet  deal  of  1939-1941. 

Thursday's  Times  devoted  more  than  three  full  pages  to  the  story  . . .  giving 
it  more  thorough  coverage  than  any  other  U.  S.  newspaper. 

More  than  two  pages  were  given  over  to  excerpts  from  the  docvunents  them¬ 
selves.  Four  separate  dispatches  from  the  Washington  Bureau  covered  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  the  story.  A  staff  writer  in  New  York,  who  had  been  present, 
told  how  the  documents  had  been  captured. 

On  Friday,  another  two  pages  were  given  over  to  further  excerpts  from  the 
documents. 

For  The  New  York  Times,  this  was  routine  coverage  of  an  important  news 
story.  But  it  is  another  good  example  of  what  is  meant  by  The  New  York  Times 
slogan,  "All  the  News  That's  Fit  to  Print." 

By  giving  readers  all  the  facts  .  .  .  more  facts  than  they  get  in  any  other 
U.  S.  publication  .  .  .  The  New  York  Times  helps  readers  reach  better  in¬ 
formed  opinions  on  issues  of  the  day  that  vitally  concern  them.  That's  why 
The  New  York  Times  has  more  readers  today  than  ever  before. 


Stijje  JJork  Siiitjejs 

"All  the  Nows  That's  Fit  to  Print" 
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How  Soviet  Press  Is  Run: 
Directives  Come  Under  Seal 


Only  'Reliable'  Editors  Need  Apply; 

All  Journalists  Are  Registered 

Editoh’s  Note:  This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  on  the  “inside” 
ifory  of  newspapering  in  Russia,  written  expressly  for  Editor  & 
pt'BLisHER  by  a  former  Soviet  journalist  whose  identity  cannot  be 
dirulged  because  he  is  employed  in  Europe. 

By  A  Former  Soviet  Journalist 


editor  is  required  to  possess  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  Lenin  and  Stalin,  to 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Karl  Marx  and  to 
be  able  to  write  stylistically 
well  shaped  leaders  with  appro¬ 
priate  catch  words  appertaining 
to  the  subject. 

2.  THE  nVE  SEALS 
THE  EDITOR  must  be  a  par¬ 
ticularly  reliable  man,  in  a 
specially  confidential  position 
in  the  Party  sector.  He  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  know  more  than  is 
known  to  secretaries  of  District 
Committees  and  to  members  of 
Regional  Committees  of  the 
Party.  While  he  is  not  supposed 
to  receive  the  special  red  and 
green  summaries  of  the  TASS, 
“not  to  be  published”  a  mes¬ 
senger  of  the  NKVD  brings  him 
once  or  twice  in  a  month  an 
envelope  from  the  Central  Com¬ 


1.  THE  CADRES 
all  the  journalists  of  the 
periodical  press  in  the  USSR 
ire  duly  registered  by  the  In¬ 
formation  Section  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party.  The  Information 
Section  knows  even  the  few 
existing  non-partisan  reporters, 
the  travelling  correspondents 
and  the  literary  help  workers. 

Journalists  are  since  long  for¬ 
bidden  to  change  over,  of  their 
own  accord,  from  one  newspa¬ 
per  to  another. 

The  editor  and  assistant  edi¬ 
tors  of  all  newspapers,  whether 
regional  or  central,  are  appoint¬ 
ed  and  removed  exclusively  by 
the  Information  Section  of  the 
Central  Committee,  and  are 
only  responsible  to  the  said 
Section.  The  department  man¬ 
agers  and  responsible  secre¬ 
taries  of  a  newspaper  are  in 
most  cases  also  appointed  by 
the  Information  Section  of  the 
Central  Committee. 

Every  transfer  of  a  journalist, 
its  reasons  and  the  character¬ 
istic  of  the  journalist  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  entered  into  a  special 
hie  kept  on  record  in  the  said 
Information  Section. 

Properly  Trained 
Eighty  percent  of  the  respon¬ 
sible  secretaries  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  managers,  and  the  whole 
of  the  editorial  staff  have  today 
1  proper  professional  training. 

They  have  either  finished  their 
studies  at  the  CIJ  in  Moscow  or 
Leningrad  ( Communist  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Journalism),  or  followed 
a  2-3  years’  course  of  lectures 
on  journalism  in  Kiev,  Minsk. 

Tashkent  or  TiflLs.  Non-partisans 
are  not  admitted  to  these 
courses. 

As  to  the  two  CIJ’s,  only 
members  of  the  Party  for  at 
le^  five  years  and  having  ac- 
Quired  practical  experience  in 
editorial  and  party  organiza¬ 
tion  work,  find  admittance  as 
students.  When  admitted,  they 
fed  and  clothed  for  account 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
hirty  and  provided  with  a  sub¬ 
sidy  three  times  as  high  as  the 

tttoome  of  a  miner.  A  future  _ 
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Drilled  Freedom  of  Press 

IT  OUGHT  NOT  to  be  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  press  in 
the  USSR,  just  as  the  governmental  apparatus  and  the 
professional  unions,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  must  serve  the  aims  and  ends  of  the  Party.  It  could, 
indeed,  not  possibly  be  otherwise.  A  free  press  would  be  the 
grave-digger  of  bolshevism.  Only  naive  people  can  cherish  the 
hope  that  time  will  change  this  state  of  things.  That  will  never 
be!  As  long  as  Bolshevism  is  alive,  freedom  of  the  press  and 
of  speech  is  dead.  Either  communism  without  liberty,  or  liberty 
without  communism.  This,  and  only  this,  is  the  answer  to  the 
question.  There  is  no  third  possibility.  He  who  seeks  another 
issue,  tries  to  wed  a  black  toad  to  a  white  rose. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Communist  Party  takes  par¬ 
ticular  care  of  the  Soviet  press  and  the  selection  of  its  codres. 
The  better  the  press,  "our  sharpest  and  strongest  weapon"  as 
Stalin  called  it,  serves  the  Party  aims,  the  easier  it  spreads  the 
microbes  of  communism.  In  spite,  however,  of  its  obvious  sub¬ 
missiveness  to  the  Party,  the  Soviet  press  nevertheless  assumes 
the  air  of  the  only  democratic  and  free  press  in  the  world,  and 
calls  itself  the  speaking-trumpet,  the  mirror  and  the  organiser 
of  public  opinion. 

Let  us  now  have  a  look  into  that  side  of  the  life  of  a  Soviet 
editor’s  office  which  is  not  talked  about. 

A  FORMER  SOVIET  lOURNAUST 


mittee,  with  five  seals  affixed 
to  it. 

The  editor  must  break  the 
seals,  then  and  there,  sign  his 
name  on  the  emptied  envelope 
and  return  it  to  the  messenger, 
to  be  filed  at  the  Information 
Section.  This  almost  morbid 
cautiousness  is  perhaps  not 
quite  out  of  place,  because  these 
sealed  envelopes  of  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Section  contain  the  cur¬ 
rent  secret  information  and  se¬ 
cret  directives  for  the  editor’s 
work. 

A  script  of  20  or  30  sheets, 
numbered  and  addressed  to  the 
name  of  the  receiver,  gives  him 
the  quintessence  of  the  political 
life,  both  at  home  and  abroad: 
a  list  of  the  latest  “enemies  of 
the  people,”  extracts  of  the  de¬ 
positions  made  by  “wrongdoers 
and  spies”  during  their  interrog¬ 
atories  by  the  NKVD,  pending 
their  imminent  trial,  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  all  acts  of  violence 
and  sabotage,  a  summary  of  se¬ 
cret  directives  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Central  Commit¬ 
tee,  a  report  on  the  actual  gen¬ 
eral  situation,  prognostications 
for  the  most  important  branches 
of  public  economy,  “political 
rulings”  for  leading  articles — in 
a  word,  much  material  which  an 
editor  should  know  in  order  to 
avoid  any  blunder.  A  few  days 


Authentic  Pravda 

later  the  messenger  returns  and 
takes  this  booklet  back  again, 
against  receipt. 

Access  to  Secret  Material 

The  editor,  being  a  member 
of  the  “politbureau  of  local  com¬ 
pass,”  has  also  access  to  vari¬ 
ous  other  secret  material,  com¬ 
ing  from  or  destined  for,  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Party. 
Every  organization  of  the  Party, 
beginning  with  the  district  level 
and  higher  up,  must  likewise 
draw  up  similar  booklets,  with 
a  report  on  the  events  of  local 
life,  for  the  use  of  its  leading 
members.  . 

The  Party  thus  sees  to  it  that 
the  editor  is  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  form  a  sober  and  a  deep 
and  broad  view  on  life! 

You  might  ask  me  how  I,  a 
a  non-partisan  journalist,  came 
to  know  all  this.  .Fir;rt  of  all  I 
have  been  a  Soviet  journalist, 
and  then  I  never  suffered  from 
an  exaggerated  discreetness 
when  it  so  happened  that  any 
such  material  was  placed  with¬ 
in  my  range  of  sight. 

These  very  booklets,  reports 
and  special  messages  of  the 
NKVD  I  have  seen  on  the  desks: 
of  editors,  on  those  of  presi¬ 
dents  of  Regional  Executive 
Committees  or  of  Professional 
Councils,  who,  in  their  ca¬ 
pacity  of  members  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Regional  Commit¬ 
tee,  have  equal  rights. 

For  curiosity’s  sake  I  always 
glanced  at  these  pamphlets  and 
messages,  and  I  therefore  know 
where  they  came  from  and 
whom  and  what  they  were 
meant  for. 

No  wonder  therefore  if  in 
different  parts  of  the  immense 
country  leading  articles  dealing 
with  the  same  topic,  appear  on 
one  and  the  same  day,  arranged 
in  exactly  the  same  manner,  or 
if  all  the  newspapers  simul- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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Better  Guides  Asked 
For  Ad  Budgeting 


DETROIT  —  Frank  R.  Pierce, 

president  of  Dearborn  Motors 
Corp.,  appealed  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  profession  to  give  manage¬ 
ment  more  guideposts  to  help 
determine  how  much  to  invest 
in  advertising,  when  to  invest 
it  and  where. 

Speaking  at  the  Detroit  Ad- 
craft  Club  on  Jan.  23,  Pierce, 
who  heads  the  national  market¬ 
ing  organization  for  the  Ford 
Tractor  and  Dearborn  farm 
equipment,  said: 

“Advertising  pays.  There’s  no 
question  about  that.  If  it  didn’t, 
we  all  wouldn’t  be  here  today. 
Advertising  wouldn’t  have  be¬ 
come  a  billion  dollar  business. 
But  the  big  question,  to  my 
mind,  is  how  much  does  it  pay?” 

Dearborn  Motors  Corp.  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  launch  a  new  dealer 
CO  -  operative  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  with  an  expected  annual 
expenditure  of  more  than  $1,- 
000,000  a  year,  mostly  in  news¬ 
papers. 

The  plans  were  announced  by 
M.  D.  Hill,  general  sales  man¬ 
ager.  Dearborn  Motors  will  pay 
half  the  cost. 

“Please  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  I  believe  in  advertising — 
I  know  that  it  pays.  Since  1932 
I  have  had  the  responsibility 
for  over  $100,000,000  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  bud¬ 
gets.” 

“Advertising  is  one  of  the 
strongest  forces  in  our  country 
today. 

“This  being  true,  why  is  it 
that  the  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  specialist  is  not  taken  into 
the  management  counsels  of 
American  business  on  an  equal 
status  with  the  engineer,  the 
manufacturing  man,  the  finan¬ 
cial  man?  Of  course  there  are 
many  cases  where  this  is  done, 
but,  at  least  from  my  experi¬ 
ence,  it  is  not  generally  true. 

“I  believe  the  reason  is  that 
we  have  not  done  as  good  a  job 
as  we  could  have  in  developing 


scientific  facts  to  prove  HOW 
MUCH  ADVERTISING  DOES 
PAY. 


Lack  of  Factual  Data 

“When  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  advertising  agency  ap¬ 
pear  with  their  75-page  presen¬ 
tation,  management  cannot  help 
but  be  impressed.  Management 
knows  the  program  is  go<^.  But, 
how  good? 

“As  one  who  has  switched 
from  the  selling  side  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  buying  side  of 
advertising,  I  am  impressed 
with  the  lack  of  real  factual 
data  as  to  how  much  should 
really  be  spent.  I  wonder  if 
we  haven’t  spent  most  of  our 
time  in  developing  good  adver¬ 
tising  and  too  little  time  in 
studying  the  cold-blooded  busi¬ 
ness  facts  about  how  much 
should  be  spent;  too  little  time 
in  developing  truly  valuable 
guideposts  that  can  be  used  by 
all  who  desire  to  do  so. 

“On  what  basis  should  a  com¬ 
pany  determine  the  size  of  its 
advertising  budget?  Should  it 
be  based  on  how  much  compe¬ 
tition  is  doing?  Should  it  be 
based  on  a  percentage  of  sales, 
a  percentage  of  profits,  or  last 
year’s  sales  volume,  or  what? 
Someone  said  to  me  the  other 
day,  ‘Well,  of  course  before  we 
could  answer  that  we  would 
have  to  know  what  your  objec¬ 
tive  is.’ 

“Okeh,  suppose  we  know  our 
objective;  suppose  we  want  to 
sell  20%  more  than  we  did  last 
year.  Then,  how  much  should 
be  spent  and  do  you  have  any 
proof  that  the  figure  you  recom¬ 
mend  is  the  right  amount?  And 
after  we  decide  on  the  amount, 
do  you  have  any  proof  as  to 
where  it  should  be  spent? 
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in  the  battle  against  Commun-  which  I  deleted,  word  by 
ism.  —it  ran  as  follows:  “Don’t  k,L 

D  1  D  j  T-  afraid,  comrades!  Your  Ga* 

Reserve  for  Bad  Times  |rnment  and  the  Party  1^1 

“I  believe  that  during  good  ^hat  will  have  to  be  done.  • 
times  a  certain  amount  of  the  the  capitalists  show  us  tht 
available  dollar  should  be  set  teeth  we  will  fling  a  handi. 
aside  to  be  spent  in  bad  times  of  bones  before  them,  and  y-  i 
to  help  promote  sales.  An  ad-  ^ill  see  how  they  will  wrant; 
vertising  reserve,  if  you  plea.se.  ^^tth  each  other  about  thest 
But  is  there  available  any  fac-  bones.  As  long  as  we  are  weu 
tual  information  that  will  guide  ^e  shall  find  bones  for  that 
us  in  determining  just  how  and  later  on.  .  .  .  But  I  thm 
much  to  set  aside?  I  believe  a 
project  in  one  of  your  associa¬ 
tions  to  develop  further  facts 
along  these  lines  would  be 
worthwhile.  Some  work  could 
be  done  in  the  area  of  taxes 
which  would  permit  the  setting 

aside  of  such  reserve.  .  ,  - 

“I  believe  this  would  be  a  governments  may  be  prmhc 
good  thing  for  America,  and  only  if  they  have  been  Men  aai 
the  idea  could  be  sold  that  such  signed  by  the  speaker  m  qua 
a  program  would  help  to  level  tion,  on  the  copy  prepared  bj 
off  the  business  curve.  I  be-  the  reporter, 
lieve  that  here  is  a  project  that  .  After  the  clea^ng  opm 
the  advertising  men  of  America  tions  in  1936-1938  life  itself  1* 
should  take  on  as  a  group  and  taught  the  Soviet  joura^ 
find  the  rignt  answer  and  along  how  to  avoid  resfwnsib^ty 
with  it  develop  a  program  which  Today  even  the  speech^  of  «• 


this  is  not  to  my  subject” 
Have  not  these  words  fu; 
actuality  today  also? 

Speeches  Must  Be  Signed 
All  speeches  or  reports  mak 
by  members  of  the  Centn; 
Committee  or  of  Republics 


will  correct  the  situation.” 


Soviet  Press 

continued  from  page  5 


gional  leaders  and  interviwj 
given  by  them  are  passed  to  tht 
editor  for  publication  only  wit 
the  visa  of  these  persons,  tbt 
meaning  of  which  is  quite  cl«» 
“Checked  —  good  for  pres: 
Everybody  is  content 


bosses  because  there  can  be  u 
mistake,  the  editor  becaua 


taneously  open  a  “campaign” 
against  the  “enemies  of  the 
people”  or  for  an  “anticipated  everything  is  in  good  shape  nd 
delivery  of  corn  to  the  Govern-  the  reporter  because  his  respoc 
ment.”  There  is  no  room  for  sibility  is  not  involved, 
any  coincidence  in  such  a  case.  Thus,  the  newspapers  are  in 
Everything  emanates  from  the  deed  not  subject  to  any  censor 
Information  Section  of  the  Cen-  ing.  The  Soviet  press  is  free 
tral  Committee.  The  editors  .  .  .  The  editor,  as  a  rule,  doe 
have  all  been  advised  in  detail,  not  even  sign  the  copy  preparsd 
well  in  advance,  and  they  had  for  print. 

(Next:  Eyes  and  ears  of 
the  Party.) 


Any  article  appearing  in  this 
publication  may  be  reproduced 
provided  acknowledgement  is 
made  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
copyright  and  the  date  of  issue. 


From  One  Viewpoint 

“I  believe  that  other  profes¬ 
sions,  such  as  engineering  and 
accounting,  have  spent  more  of 
their  time  in  trying  to  get  at 
the  cold,  hard  facts  than  we 
have  in  advertising  and  .cales 
promotion.  It’s  true,  too.  that 
ANA,  4  ‘A’s’,  ANPA,  DMAA 
and  many  large  publishers  and 
trade  magazines  have  done 
much  to  put  advertising  on  a 
sound,  constructive  basis,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  exchange  of  useful 
experience,  to  establish  ethical 
methods  of  operation.  Rating 
services,  too,  have  helped. 

“But,  in  my  opinion,  we  have 
not  done  enough.  And  i.i  my 
experience,  too  much  of  what 
has  been  done  seems  to  ap 
proach  the  problem  from  only 
one  viewpoint  .  .  .  from  that  of 
the  manufacturer,  perhaps,  .  .  . 
of  the  publisher  .  .  .  tiie  radio 
man  .  .  .  the  advertising  agency, 
and  so  on.  Not  that  there  is  no 
merit  to  what  these  viewpoints 
have  produced. 

“It  just  seems  to  me  that  per¬ 
haps  one  way  to  handle  this 
problem  would  be  for  your  as¬ 
sociations  to  pool  their  energies 
and  resources  along  somewhat 
the  same  lines  as  they  are  doing 


only  to  await  the  signal. 

3.  A  SHAM  CONTROL 
THERE  is  no  censorship  for 

newspapers  in  the  USSR,  in 
the  meaning  adopted  in  Western 
countries.  A  Soviet  editor 
knows  better  than  any  censor 
what  he  may  or  may  not  pub¬ 
lish. 

Amongst  other  things  he  may 
not  bring  in  his  paper  the 
speeches  of  members  of  the 
Politbureau  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  except  after  abridged  cop¬ 
ies  or  after  controlled  steno¬ 
graph  of  these  speeches.  If  a 
member  of  the  Politbureau  has 
made  a  speech,  say  f.i.  in  Kiev, 
the  Kiev  newspapers  will  pub¬ 
lish  his  speech  only  after  3-4 
days,  according  to  a  corrected 
and  approved  stenograj^  for¬ 
warded  by  the  TASS  in  Moscow. 

One  day  I  got  the  stenograph 
of  a  speech  on  the  international 
situation  made  by  Semashko, 
People’s  Commissar  of  Health 
and  member  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Party,  in  some 
provincial  town.  I  rushed  down 
to  the  railway  station,  to  get 
his  visa  for  publication.  Sem¬ 
ashko  signed  the  stenograph 
without  checking  the  contents 
and,  lifting  up  his  forefinger,  he 
said  the  following  words  fraught 
with  meaning:  “Don’t  forget  to 
delete  one  phrase — you  under¬ 
stand?”  “Which  phrase?”  I 
asked.  “My  reply  to  a  remark 
of  a  hearer  about  the  country 
being  weak  and  in  case  of  an 
aggression  unable  to  defend  her¬ 
self.” 

Well,  I  remember  that  portion 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Feb.  5-6 — Ohio  Newspapa 
Assn.,  annual  convention, 
Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Feb.  6-7— South  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion  and  midwinter  Insti¬ 
tute,  Hotel  Columbia,  Colum 
bus,  S.  C. 

Feb.  6-7— New  York 
Assn.,  annual  convention, 
Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Feb.  7-9 — Midwest  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn,,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Muehlbach 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Feb.  9 — Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Cot 
gress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  13-15— Canadian  Man 
agers  Editors  Conference,  an¬ 
nual  session,  Windsor  Hotel 
Montreal. 

Feb.  14-16— Northwest  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  Hotel 
St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Feb.  16-17  — Southern 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  ( Western  Division) 
Adolphus  Hotel,  Dallas. 

Feb.  20-21 — Alabama  Pres 
Assn.,  midwinter  convention, 
Birmingham. 

Feb.  20-21— Oregon  Ne\» 
paper  Publishers  Assn,  anfl 
the  University  of 
School  of  Journalism,  29tn 
annual  Press  Conference, 
Eugene,  Ore. 
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Clinic  Offers  Recipes 
For  Classified  Linage 


By  Charles  W.  Duke  anonymuy  provmea  oy  tnis  .  Association  "  indicate 

oy  vy.  that  circulation  prices  for  daily 

^  ,  Hardy  suggested  that  harried  arp  eoine  uo  and 

HARRISBURG,  Pa.— New  and  who  may  give  inside  informa-  publishers  and  admen  had  re-  the  indication  that  5c 

proved  means  of  increasing  tion  on  where  a  house  or  apart-  course  to  the  services  of  Better  “P;  *  mornine  or  eve- 

newspaper  revenues  through  ment  can  be  procured.  Business  Bureaus.  Various  dele-  shortly  be  the 

classified  advertising  receipts—  (e)  Emphasize  the  importance  gates  reported  they  had  reason  throughout  the 

some  of  them  approaching  the  of  the  classified  ad  set  with  to  doubt  the  authenticity  and  stt^e  ^ 

bizarre  in  nature— were  report-  plenty  of  white  space— top,  bot-  integrity  of  certain  advertising  'plons  that  107 

edatthe  annual  classified  clinic  tom  and  sides.  Tell  the  buyer  sources  today,  but  had  no  avail-  nr  of  the  130 

conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  how  it  improves  the  looks  of  able  means  of  investigating  the  jail’ies  now 

Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  the  ad  and  is  bound  to  attract  stability  of  these  concerns.  4®  “^e  dailv  to  the 

tion  here  this  week.  greater  attention.  In  view  of  the  adverse  senti-  Half  o?  these  charge  5c 

More  than  75  CAMs  from  six  ID  Where  you  run  separate  ment,  Barnhart  appointed  James  q  1  three  dailies  charge  2c 

5tates  —  Maryland,  Delaware,  community  or  suburban  pagca  G.  Slep,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  ^  ^  _ Z - i — 

New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  your  paper,  bunch  the  classi-  chairman  of  a  committee  to  •  j  j  iu 

Pennsylvania  —  were  reminded  advertising  appealing  to,  take  up  with  PNPA’s  executive  rnanager,  reminded  the  conven- 

at  the  outset  of  the  conference  .  pertaining  to  that  particular  committee  at  their  next  meet-  that  newspapers  are  never 

that  it  is  paramount  today  for  neighborhood,  on  the  commun-  ing  the  question  whether  “blind  compelled,  under  the  law  or 

all  revenue-raising  departments  page.  This  aside  from  the  ads”  should  be  dispensed  with  otherwise,  to  accept  adverting 

of  newspapers  to  redouble  their  regular  classified  ad  pages.  A  altogether,  and  to  bring  this  because  it  is  proferred. 

efforts  to  bring  in  more  money  number  of  papers  reported  they  matter  directly  to  the  attention  alleged  ra^l  dis- 

in  view  of  recent  revelations  were  pursuing  this  plan,  but  of  Pennsylvania  publishers  for  crimination  in  classing  coi- 


Valley  Daily  times,  with  cen-  ,  it  *1- 

sorship  subjects  the  issue.  Popu-  IQ/  PNPA  IDCllllSS 
lar  opinion  developed  out  of  ,  .  ^ 

the  ensuirig  debate  revealed  a  ChCIT^G  4C  OI  iyVGT 
disposition  to  get  rid  of  blind  Philadelphia  —  Surveys  con- 
ads  altogether,  due  to  increas-  under  auspices  of  the 

ing  tendencies  to  abi^e  toe  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub- 
anonymity  provided  by  this  ij^hers’  Association  indicate 
form  of  advertising  vehicle.  that  oimilation  orices  for  daily 


that  costs  of  newspaper  produc-  charging  no  more  for  the  sec-  action  in  the  matter, 
tion  are  running  in  the*  aggre-  tional  column.  'Rackets'  in  Vo 


gate  greater  than  the  receipts 
from  all  sources. 

Sales  Psychology  Applied 
D.  B.  (Barney)  Barnhart, 
CAM  of  the  McKeesport  (Pa.) 


More  Attention  to  Legal 


'Rackets'  in  Vogue 
Censorship  brought  intimate 


umns,  it  was  brought  out  there 
is  no  uniformity  among  news¬ 
papers  in  practices.  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  it  was  ex- 


(g)  Pay  much  more  attention  revelations  concerning  some  of  plained,  have  strict  laws  in  this 
to  official  and  legal  advertising,  the  “rackets”  alleged  to  be  cur-  respect  while  Pennsylvania  and 
Know  your  sources  of  such  rently  in  practice  at  the  expense  other  states  have  no  such  laws. 


Government  Cuts  In 
Several  delegates  complained 


CAM  of  the  McKeesport  (Pa.)  revenue  and  pursue  them  dili-  of  good  advertising  ethics.  The  Government  Cuts  In 

Doilw  News  and  chairman  of  gently.  This  suggestion  came  “lonely  hearts”  ad  was  cited  by  ^  ^  1  •  j 

the  PNPA  Classified  Advertis-  from  William  N.  Hardy,  man-  various  delegates.  Several  Several  delegates  complained 
ing  Committee,  who  presided  at  nger  of  PNPA,  who  told  how  his  CAMs  told  how  they  believed  they  are  having  t^uble  now- 

the  two-day  sessions,  told  dele-  association  gets  out  a  new  book  advertisers  were  being  victim-  adays  wuh  state  timpioymeni 

gates  they  could  expect  to  be  every  two  years,  following  ized  by  concerns  promising,  offices  who  insist  upon  calling 

*on  the  spot”  for  the  duration  meetings  of  the  Pennsylvania  upon  the  receipt  of  funds,  ♦o  oP  fhout  ads  and  taking  oyer 

of  the  economic  crisis.  HLs  own  State  Legislature,  setting  forth  forward  cartons  of  cigarettes  to  the  matter  of  furnishing 
plan,  he  explained,  is  a  new  the  laws  and  regulations  Europeans,  when  it  was  be-  hired  help.  This  was  held  to 

form  of  sales  psychology  which  pertaining  to  legal  and  official  lieved  no  such  deliveries  were  he  a  practice  at  the  expe^e  of 
prompts  his  staff  of  adtakers  to  being  made.  Hardy  pointed  out  private  emploprs  ai^  strictly 

say  to  a  customer:  “You  want  Ih)  Build  good  will  among  there  was  a  plain  course  of  not  m  good  faith.  Hardy  re- 
this  to  run  for  seven  days  don’t  your  classified  trade  by  seeing  action  here — to  contact  the  Fed-  quested  all  Pennsylvania  CAMs 
you?”  and  book  the  sale  on  that  refunds  are  promptly  eral  authorities  having  to  do  to  report  instantly  any  and  all 

basis  before  the  customer  has  returned.  Frank  Bechtel,  classi-  with  exports.  such  cases,  declaring  they  would 

an  opportunity  to  choose  other-  advertising  manager  o£  the  Queries  were  oraised  about  he  taken  to  responsible  heads 

Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Eve-  the  “board-and-bed’’  type  of  of  the  state  government, 
gnmp  nt  thi.  tormiiio-  wore  in  Bulletin,  told  how  his  classified  ad,  where  a  man  ad-  E.  L.  Reinhart,  Pottstown 

the  nature  of  surges* tons  but  ^  stickler  for  seeing  vertises  he  will  not  be  respon-  (fa.)  Mercury  was  m^rator 

for  the  most  part®  the"  revenue*  J^®  Person  who  pays  for  sible  for  another's  debts.  The  of  ?  panel  that  included  the 

®  8®*®  the  majority  of  CAMs  reported  they  subject  of  deadlines.  Several 


basis  before  the  customer  has  returned.  Frank  Bechtel,  classi-  with  exports. 


an  opportunity  to  choose  other- 
wi.'e. 

Some  of  the  formula.s  were  in 
the  nature  of  suggestions,  but 
for  the  most  part,  the  revenue- 


fied  advertising  manager  o£  the  Queries  were  raised  about 
Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Eve-  the  “board-and-bed’’  type  of 
ning  Bulletin,  told  how  his  classified  ad,  where  a  man  ad- 
paper  is  a  stickler  for  seeing  vertises  he  will  not  be  respon- 


raW^  ci  S  were  demonstrate  ^  g®*®  ^®®“hs  the  majority  of  CAMs  reported  they  subject  of  deadlin^.  Several 

mSS^r^s  now  to  nrartiS  ^^®"  had  a  rigid  practice  in  this  newspapers  reported  they  are 

HAro'arA  ®®^®  ^he  ad— gets  his  money  respect,  viz.,  requiring  the  per-  holding  off  until  onehour  be- 
th^^ator  hack  Within  24  hours,  if  it’s  Only  son  placing  such  an  ad  to  ap-  fore  going  to  press.  Deadlines 

90in6  of  tne  m&jor  suggostions  j|  mdttcr  of  10c  or  12c  u: _ V*  varv  anpnrHincr  fn 


brought  forward: 


pear  in  person,  identify  himself  vary,  according  to  the  raised 


Snappily  conducted,  with  and  pay  in  advance.  (5n  out-of-  hands  survey,  all  the  way  from 


(a)  Since  they  balance  near-  queries  and  comments  popping  town  orders,  the  cash  had  to  be  the  night  before  (for  evening 
ly^ualin  numbers,  bring  birth  from  the  floor,  the  clinic  took  accompanied  by  notarized  docu-  papers)  to  several  hours  before 


to  equal  death  seriously  to  heart  the  matter  ments. 


going  to  press.  Holding  off  dead- 


notices.  Chairman  Barnhart  of  “blind  ads.”  This  came  up  Regarding  questionable  ad-  lines  was  delineated  as  leading 
“id  his  own  fiaper,  on  the  basis  under  a  panel  conducted  by  vertising  of  any  kind,  Theodore  to  the  “headache”  of  too  much 


of  1947  returns,  expects  to  reap 
1  harvest  of  some  $20,000  during 
1948  from  birth  notices. 

(b)  Sell  trespass  notices  dur¬ 
ing  the  hunting  season.  The 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald  and 
Moil  reported  to  the  convention 
they  ran  a  half  column  daily 
of  such  ads  during  the  past 
hunting  season  for  a  period  of 
45  days.  Farmers  and  estate 
owners  generally  throughout 
Maryland,  it  was  said,  are  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  classified  column 
to  remind  huntsmen  of  the 
commandment:  “Thou  shalt 
not  trespass.” 

(c)  Charge  25c  and  50c  for 
box  numbers  and  key  letters 
inserted  in  classified  ads.  this 
m  addition  to  the  line  rates. 
(About  25%  of  the  delegates 
present  declared  they  have  such 
charge  schedules  in  effect.) 

(d)  Build  up  the  “reward” 
type  of  ad.  This  is  the  copy 
that  offers  a  bonus  to  tipsters 


Paul  Vogel,  Tarentum  (Pa.) 


Serrill,  PNPA’s  assistant 


(Continued  on  page  60) 


Some  of  the  lady  CAMs  at  the  PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  left  to  right:  Margaret  Fritz,  Johnstown  Tribune  & 
Democrat;  Betty  Lou  Hicks,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER;  Mary  Sadusky,  Shenandoah  Herald;  Gladys  Schu¬ 
macher,  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News;  Hila  S.  Armstrong,  Sayre  Times;  Jeanne  Heinselman,  Upper 
Darby  News;  Frances  E.  McGowan.  Ardmore  Main  Line  Times;  Evelyn  Weber,  Germantown  Courier, 
and  Virginia  R.  Spence,  Titusville  Herald. 
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Chicago  Sun-Times 
To  Be  All-Day  Paper 


CHICAGO  — Marshall  Field’s 

morning  tabloid  Chicago  Sun 
is  being  combined  with  his  eve¬ 
ning  tabloid  Daily  Times  to  be¬ 
come  the  Chicago  Daily  Sun  and 
Times,  beginning  Feb.  2,  it  was 
announced  here  this  week. 

The  merger  will  provide  an 
all-day  paper  with  morning  and 
evening  editions.  The  Sun  be¬ 
came  a  tabloid  last  Sept.  29, 
having  started  as  a  standard- 
size  paper  six  years  ago  last  De¬ 
cember. 

Announcement  to  readers  em¬ 
phasized  the  “round-the-clock 
operation  will  permit  more  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  facilities  necessary  in 
a  period  of  higher  costs  for 
newsprint,  increasing  wages  and 
other  economic  pressures.” 

Features  to  be  Combined 

The  Sun  and  Times  have  been 
publishing  daily  along  with  the 
Tribune,  Daily  News,  Herald- 
American  and  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

The  announcement  also  said 
that  under  the  new  operation 
the  paper  will  combine  the  news 
and  picture  facilities  of  the  Sun 
and  Times  and  will  print  the 
most  popular  features,  columns 
and  comics  of  both  papers. 

“Our  aim  is  to  make  the  Daily 
Sun  and  Times  the  most  alert 
and  aggressive  liberal  paper  in 
the  Midwest."  it  was  stated. 

Price  of  Sun  and  Times  will 
be  four  cents  a  copy,  as  in  the 
past,  with  the  Sunday  Sun  and 
Times  continuing  at  10  cents. 

The  combined  daily  will  pub¬ 
lish  nine  editions,  including  an 
early  “country  bulldog  ’  printed 
mainly  to  cover  outlying  coun¬ 
try  towns  and  mail  circulation. 
This  edition  will  be  published  at 
6  p.m.  The  other  eight  will  in¬ 
clude  two  early  morning  edi¬ 
tions  and  six  editions  compara¬ 
ble  to  those  now  published  by 
the  Times. 

Market  reports  will  be  carried 
in  the  late  afternoon  and  early 
morning  editions.  At  present 
the  Times  does  not  carry  com¬ 
plete  market  reports. 

The  merged  operation,  it  is 
understood,  will  entail  consid¬ 
erable  reduction  in  personnel, 
particularly  among  editorial  and 
circulation  employes,  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  mechanical 
departments.  Reduction  in  the 
editorial  department  will  be  less 
than  30"c  on  both  staffs,  it  was 
reported. 

In  Washington,  the  capital 
bureau  personnel,  which  had 
been  reduced  by  50%  when 
Field  purchased  the  Times,  was 
cut  further  this  week  when 
Grilling  Bancroft  and  Cecil  Hol¬ 
land  were  “separated”  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  merger. 

The  severance-pay  policy  in¬ 
stituted  by  Field  last  fall  when 
the  Sun  joined  forces  with  the 
Times  is  being  carried  out  with 
all  dismissed  employes.  This 
amounts  to  virtually  double 
severances  for  all  office  work¬ 
ers  and  editorial  employes. 

The  Sun  and  Times  guild 


units,  covering  editorial  em¬ 
ployes,  had  a  joint  meeting 
Wednesday  at  which  a  commit¬ 
tee  was  authorized  to  meet  with 
management  to  demand  that 
severance  pay  be  granted  on  an 
equal  basis  for  discharged  em¬ 
ployes  of  both  papers,  that  sev¬ 
erance  pay  be  extended  to  those 
who  resign  voluntarily  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  merged  operation, 
that  the  editorial  staffs  not  be 
asked  to  bear  the  entire  burden 
of  the  cuts  for  economy,  that  it 
be  distributed  equally  between 
executives  and  the  staff,  and 
that  Field  reconsider  his  deci¬ 
sion  for  a  merged  operation  un¬ 
til  he  had  an  opportunity  for 
full  discussion  of  it  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  both  papers. 

Meanwhile,  the  guild  has  sus¬ 
pended  negotiations  for  a  new 
contract  to  replace  those  which 
expire  Jan.  31  and  has  asked 
Sam  Eubanks,  ANG  executive 
vicepresident,  to  come  to  Chi¬ 
cago  to  meet  with  management. 

Field  continues  as  president 
of  the  Sun  and  Times  Co.,  and 
Richard  J.  Finnegan,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Times  under 
the  former  setup,  remains  as 
executive  vicenresident. 

Marvin  McCarthy,  who  has 
been  managing  editor  of  the 
Times,  will  be  managing  editor 
of  the  combined  paper.  Karin 
Walsh.  Times  city  editor,  will 
serve  as  executive  city  editor 
with  day  and  night  assistant  city 
editors  under  his  direction. 

Other  executive  personnel 
will  continue  as  follows:  Leo 
Abrams,  advertising  director; 
Jack  Shanahan,  circulation  di¬ 
rector:  Russ  Stewart,  general 
manager;  James  A.  Griffin.  Jr., 
business  manager.  Marshall 
Field.  Jr.,  wi.l  continue  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Field  acquired  the  Times 
last  August,  when  holders  of 
more  than  65.500  shares  of  stock 
accepted  his  offer  of  $60  a  share, 
a  total  of  $5,339,000  for  the  88,- 
977  shares  held  by  488  stock¬ 
holders,  including  nearly  200 
Times  employes. 

Shareholders  of  the  Chicago 
Times,  Inc.,  approved  the  change 
in  the  corporate  name  to  Sun 
and  Times  Co.,  and  authorized 
reclassifying  the  common  stock 
to  300.000  shares  at  $1  par  value. 
Mr.  Field  held  98%  of  the  stock 
at  the  time  of  reorganization,  be¬ 
coming  president  of  the  new 
company,  with  Mr.  Finnegan  as 
executive  vicepresident. 

The  Sun  moved  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  building  to  the 
Times  building,  taking  over  ad¬ 
ditional  space  in  the  211  West 
Wacker  building,  plus  space  on 
two  floors  in  the  adjoining  En¬ 
gineering  Building. 

■ 

Only  Half  Correct 

J.  L.  Stackhouse,  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express,  is  secretary  of  ANPA. 
Designation  of  William  L.  Fan¬ 
ning,  Westchester  Newspapers, 
as  secretary-treasurer  (E&P,  Jan. 
24,  page  58)  was  a  partial  error. 
He  is  only  treasurer. 


Job  Shops  Get  $14.89  Wage  Demand 

Chicago — Negotiations  between  the  Franklin  Associotioa 
and  Chicago  Typographical  Union  No.  16  remained  deadlocked 
this  week,  with  no  further  meetings  to  arrive  at  a  contract  to 
replace  that  which  expired  Dec.  31. 

Meanwhile,  CTU  “crews"  were  calling  on  individual  con- 
mercial  shops,  seeking  a  $14.89  weekly  wage  increase,  or  fact 
a  threatened  ban  on  overtime  or  slowdowns.  Four  or  fivt 
smaller  shops  were  reported  to  have  granted  the  union's  de¬ 
mands.  But  the  big  commercial  shops  are  remaining  firm  ig 
their  insistence  upon  a  contract. 

Chicago  newspaper  publishers,  likewise,  were  deadlocked 
with  Mailers  Union  No.  2.  having  had  no  meetings  this  week. 

ITU  Politics  Flares; 
$1,000,000  Pay  Lost 


INTRA  MURAL  politics  of  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical 
Union  held  the  stage  this  week 
during  the  lull  before  the  start 
of  hearings  Feb.  9  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  application  for  an  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  )the  ITU 
from  interfering  with  locals  in 
negotiation  of  contracts. 

Out  of  an  Independent  party 
meeting  at  Columbus,  O.  came 
a  charge  by  its  leader,  Charles 
D.  Tucker  of  Indianapolis,  that 
I'TU  President  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph  is  a  “dictator”  whose  no¬ 
contract  policy  has  caused 
“chaos,  expensive  litigation,  and 
unnecessary  strikes.” 

The  Independent  rally,  aimed 
at  building  up  opposition  to 
Randolph  in  the  May  election  of 
ITU  officers,  also  brought  the 
censure  of  Reese  J.  Highfield  of 
Akron  for  appearing  as  a  gov¬ 
ernment  witness  in  the  Chicago 
NLRB  hearings.  He  announce 
he  had  resigned  from  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  party  because  it  re¬ 
fused  to  take  a  flatfooted  stand 
against  Randolph’s  policy,  but  a 
statement  by  Tucker  read  him 
out  of  the  party  for  “treason.” 

Randolph  replied  to  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  criticism  with:  “The 
only  statement  so  far  by  the 
Independent  candidates  is  as  to 
what  they  will  not  do.  This  is 
no  time  for  a  do-nothing  party 
to  aspire  to  offices  in  the  ITU.” 

Meanwhile.  union  circles 
heard  that  Randolph  might  be 
delaying  a  strike  of  Chicago 
mailers  and  job  shop  printers 
until  after  Feb.  18,  depending 
upon  approval  of  the  additional 
4Vi%  defense  fund  assessment 
in  the  referendum  set  for  that 
date.  It  was  figured  that  the 
1,500  printers  on  strike  from  the 
Chicago  newspapers  since  Nov. 
24  have  lost  $1,000,000  in 
straight  time  pay  and  have  col¬ 
lected  about  $700,000  in  union 
strike  benefits. 

Chesser  Campbell,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  told  the  Michigan  Press  As¬ 
sociation  at  Lansing  that  the 
Chicago  dailies  were  reducing 
costs  under  the  printerless  meth¬ 
ods  and  are  prepared  to  con¬ 
tinue  publication  regardless  of 
a  mailers’  walkout. 

An  indication  that  the  public 
is  becoming  more  receptive  to 
the  new  style  of  printing  was 
given  in  a  survey  conducted  by 


Publication  Research  Servict 
More  than  half  the  men  au 
women  queried  said  they  wen 
getting  more  or  about  the  aane 
amount  of  information  fron: 
newspapers  as  before  the  strike 

All  the  papers  reported  di 
culations  for  this  period  of  yec 
at  comparatively  normal  levels 

Going  into  the  third  month  of 
their  composing  room  strike,  tin 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronidt 
Newspapers  have  virtually  ^ 
inated  the  photo  engraving  pro 
cess.  Teletypesetters  and  nev 
printers  have  made  possible  i 
return  to  normal  composition. 

An  “arrangement”  was  worked 
out  between  Seattle  newspaper; 
and  the  local  printers  whereby 
a  $13.25  weekly  pay  increase 
became  effective  Jan.  25,  bring 
ing  the  day  scale  to  $90  for  35 
hours.  The  negotiations  were 
concluded  by  Harvey  J.  Kelly 
Hearst  labor  relations  represe: 
tative,  appearing  for  both  the 
Post-Intelligencer  (Hearst)  and 
the  Times,  and  Larry  J.  Taylor 
ITU’s  first  vicepresident. 

New  England  Conference  of 
Typographical  Unions  adopted 
resolutions  giving  full  suppor: 
to  the  ITU  policy  and  specia 
assessment. 

While  the  NLRB  case  againsf 
ITU  involving  the  Rockinlle 
Center  (N.  Y. )  Nassau  Revwt 
Star  stood  in  recess,  the  presi 
dent  of  the  local  union,  John  J 
Byrnes,  filed  a  complaint  agaiu; 
the  publisher,  James  E.  Stiles, 
charging  unfair  labor  practices 
Byrnes  charged  that  Stilei  re 
fused  to  sign  a  contract  on  July 
17,  1947;  posted  unilateral  con 
ditions  of  employment  on  Aug 
17,  1947,  and  refused  to  bargaii 
with  the  union  on  Oct.  14,  1941 

Stiles  advised  the  NLRB  that 
his  answers  to  all  three  “spe 
cious  and  frivolous”  charges 
were  contained  in  the  testimony 
taken  at  hearings  in  his  own 
case  against  the  union.  The  re 
fusal  to  bargain  was  on  the  part 
of  the  union,  he  countercharged 
in  a  petition  for  dismissal  of  the 
charges. 

“Byrnes’  individual  efforts  at 
recrimination  are  an  obvious 
and  pitiful  pretense,”  Stiles  as¬ 
serted.  The  Rockville  Center 
publisher,  incidentally,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  called  as  one  of 
the  NLRB’s  principal  witnesses 
in  the  injunction  application 
hearing. 
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31,  1943 


Bob  Woodsum,  left,  manager  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  bureau  of  NEA- 
Acme,  and  his  assistant,  Joe  Paeg- 
low,  work  feverishly  to  send  pic¬ 
tures  of  explosives  cache  on  port¬ 
able  transmitter  in  office  of  Kings¬ 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Freeman. 


Bessie  Hackett,  Wcashington  (D.C.) 
Post  reporter,  tells  Todd  Russell, 
radio  quizmaster,  her  plans  to  re¬ 
turn  to  old  job  on  Manila  (P.I.) 
Bulletin.  Japs  held  her  in  deten¬ 
tion  camp  for  three  years. 


After  25  years,  Dick  Smith  (left) 
of  Phoenix  U.P.  Bureau  and  Frank 
H.  Bartholomew  (right).  Pacific 
Division  chief  of  U.P.,  met  again 
at  Arizona  publishers'  convention. 


CITY  EDITOR— A  best  seller  author  todcry,  Joseph  G.  Herzberg  of 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  has  been  copy  boy  (starting  1925),  re¬ 
porter,  rewrite  man,  assistant  night  CE,  assistant  day  CE,  night  CE, 
and  finally,  since  1946,  City  Editor.  He  is  40  years  old. 

(No.  6  in  a  series  by  Jim  Collings  of  E  &  P  staff) 


Sidney  Harris  reveals  to  radio 
audience  how  he  dreams  up  ideas 
for  his  "Strictly  Personal"  column 
in  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Baker  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  respond  to  the  cus¬ 
tomary  greeting  in  Honolulu.  The  publisher  of  Tacoma  News- 
Tribune  and  his  wife  have  been  vacationing  at  Waikiki. 


Double  exposure  turns  Hub  M.  George  into  a  fire-eater  during  party 
honoring  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  politico!  writer  for  30  years' 
service.  Managing  Editor  Dale  Stafford  holds  the  cake  and  City 
Editor  Brewster  P.  Campbell  looks  on. 

"Prof."  Howard  Hosmer  conducts  a  journalism  class  for  neophytes 
on  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union.  They  include  Andrew  Wolfe,  John 
Prendergast,  George  Kimball  and  Gene  Gibbroek. 
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Pearson  Wins  Friends 
With  Friendship  Train 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


IN  RECENT  years  no  non-gov¬ 
ernment  gesture  has  created 
such  international  good-will  as 

the  Friendship  _ 

Train  and  few 

have  received  mH 

such  spontane-  W 

ous  backing  I 

from  all  over  ^ 

the  country.  T  "  J 

The  man  with  g 
the  idea  for  the  yll 

train  —  and  the  Bp*  ■ 
man  who  got  M 

handed  the  job  a  M 

of  organizing  it  B  Mm 

—  was  Drew 
Pearson,  who  Peoraon 

first  suggested 

the  food  drive  Oct.  11  and  fiew 
to  France  just  before  Christmas 
to  be  in  on  the  distribution. 

If  ever  the  time,  the  plan  and 
the  man  clicked,  the  Bell  Syn¬ 
dicate  columnist's  plan  was  it. 
The  proposed  80-car  train  grew 
into  500  cars,  and  the  Friend¬ 
ship  Train  sections  rolled  up  to 
the  eastern  seaboard  with  11,- 
000  tons  of  food,  largely  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  whole-hearted  co¬ 
operation  of  newspapers  along 
the  routes.  Whether  or  not 
they  were  among  the  600  dailies 
and  weeklies  using  Pearson’s 
“Washington  Merry-Go-Round,” 
they  joined  almost  unanimously 
in  sparking  the  food  drives  in 
their  own  communities,  Pearson 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week. 

'A  Newspaper  Show' 

“To  a  large  extent  it  was  a 
newspaper  show,  over  there  and 
here  too,”  Pearson  summed  up. 

And  not  until  the  French 
people  welcomed  the  train  so 
enthusiastically  and  the  French 
newspapers  devoted  some  of 
their  precious  little  space  to  the 
train  was  he  sure  that  strikes 
and  unrest  in  France  and  Italy 
would  not  cause  the  project  to 
backfire  and  some  of  the  food 
be  wasted,  he  admitted. 

“If  we  had  just  arrived  in 
France  with  a  ship  that  was 
loaded  by  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  we  would  have  gotten  no¬ 
where,”  declared  the  colum¬ 
nist.  “Newsreels  taken  here 
were  shown  in  theaters  before 
we  got  there — I  didn’t  leave 
anything  to  chance.  They  knew 
it  was  a  bona  fide  gift  from  the 
American  people.” 

Flatcar  Speeches  Abroad 

Pearson  mentioned  one  U.S. 
newspaper  stunt  he  thought  par¬ 
ticularly  effective  for  long- 
range  good-will.  Amon  G.  Car¬ 
ter,  publisher  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  held  up 
16  carloads  of  flour  from  there 
while  he  had  the  bags  stamped 
with  messages  of  friendship 
from  Fort  Worth. 

“I  saw  some  of  those  in 
Italy,”  said  Pearson.  “They’re 
certain  to  be  made  up  into 
clothes  and  towels.” 

Overseas,  Pearson  set  up  a 
committee  so  there  would  be 
one  newspaperman  on  each 


train.  Pearson  was  on  the  first 
train  with  Geoffrey  Parsons  of 
the  European  Edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  On  other 
French  trains  were  Lansing 
Warren  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Paul  Ghali  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  Bob  Parker  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service. 

“We  did  feel  that  we  were 
obligated  to  go  and  tell  the  peo¬ 
ple  what  the  Friendship  Train 
was,”  explained  Pearson. 

In  Italy  the  same  flatcar 
speeches  by  newsmen  accom¬ 
panied  the  dropping  of  carloads 
of  food,  but  the  newsmen  were 
Pearson,  John  Secondari  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System, 
Carl  Cortesi  of  the  Rome  Daily 
American,  and  Rita  Hume  of 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance. 

From  the  grateful  citizens  the 
Americans  received  honors  at 
a  number  of  the  towns.  In 
Pearson's  lapel  as  he  described 
the  trip  to  E&P  was  the  narrow 
red  band  of  the  French  Legion 
of  Honor  and  he  has  been  voted 
the  first  decoration  to  be  award¬ 
ed  by  the  Republic  of  Italy,  the 
Italian  Star  of  Solidarity. 

He  added  a  footnote: 

“You  had  to  be  able  to  drink 
champagne  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  because  at  every  station  you 
had  to  sample  the  wines.” 

Other  Projects  Inspired 

Even  now  that  the  Friendship 
Train's  food  is  well  on  its  way 
the  idea  is  still  producing  re¬ 
sults. 

Started  since  or  planned, 
Pearson  mentioned,  are  Gover¬ 
nor  Warren’s  milk  ship  from 
California  to  France,  Italy  and 
Greece;  the  Michigan  Friendship 
Caravan  from  70  Junior  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce  to  France; 
two  Abraham  Lincoln  Friend¬ 
ship  trains  leaving  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  and  Springfield,  Ill.,  Feb. 
12  for  Germany  and  Austria; 
the  Northwest  Friend  Ship  to 
Austria  and  either  Germany  or 
Czechoslovakia;  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Friend  Ship  to  Scotland; 
the  North  Carolina  Friendship 
clothing  drive,  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  by  New  Orleans  to  adopt 
Orleans  in  France. 

He  estimated  the  new  drives 
would  produce  another  20,000 
tons  of  food  and  clothing. 

Pearson  disliked  the  organ¬ 
ization  detail  work,  but  he  ad¬ 
mitted:  “I  got  a  tremendous 
amount  of  satisfaction  because 
it  accomplished  something  and 
a  hell  of  a  satisfaction  to  see 
the  response  in  this  country  and 
even  more  abroad.” 

The  comment  was  typical  of 
the  columnist  who  has  been  one 
of  the  most  controversial  per¬ 
sonalities  of  the  press  since  he 
collaborated  with  Robert  S.  Al¬ 
len  on  the  first  “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round”  book. 

“I  think  I'm  still  in  bad  with 
an  awful  lot  of  people,”  he  re¬ 
marked  with  a  twinkle.  “I  have 
a  lot  of  enemies  and  a  few  good 
friends.  Right  now  some  people 


are  saying  some  nice  things 
about  me,  but  it  probably  won’t 
last  long.” 

Early  Bird  Columnist 

Describing  how  he  works  on 
his  column,  Pearson  related:  “I 
get  up  at  6  or  6:30  and  finish 
writing  the  column  before 
breakfast.  I  write  one  column 
a  day  except  on  Wednesday 
when  I  write  two,  and  on  Sat¬ 
urday  I  write  none.  In  summer¬ 
time  I  get  up  at  4  a.m.  As  I  get 
up  early,  I  know  my  farm  hands 
get  up  early  too.  I  get  them 
started  and  then  work  on  the 
column.” 

He  reserved  his  greatest  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  that  sizable  farm 
of  his  and  sunrise  on  the  front 
porch,  climaxing  with  the  fact 
that  “You  can  spit  right  into  the 
Potomac,  if  you  spit  150  feet, 
straight  down.” 

Two  assistants  help  uncover 
news.  Tom  McNamara  and 
Jack  Anderson,  and  a  full-time 
lawyer,  John  Donovan,  who  also 
manages  affairs  for  him. 

“But  anything  important  I 
don’t  leave  to  anybody,”  Pear¬ 
son  declared. 


On  his  own  schedule  the  (U, 
of  the  interview  was  a  talk  «iK 
a  cabinet  member  and  a  log|. 
distance  call  that  might  uncove 
another  story.  He  was,  he  n 
vealed,  on  the  trail  of  the  “nii 
reason”  for  Eisenhower’s  vrttt- 
drawal  from  the  presidentUl 
race. 


No  New  Libel  Suits 

Pearson  mentioned  that  sum 
he  has  been  writing  for  Bet 
instead  of  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  he  has  had  no  new  libel 
suits  filed  against  him. 

“I  do  the  filing  now,”  bt 
twinkled,  referring  to  his  with 
drawn  suit  against  Westbrook 
Pegler  and  another  against  a  ri¬ 
val  publisher  who  called  himi 
communist. 

Bell  never  questions  anythin; 
in  his  columns  except  a  point 
that  might  be  libelous.  “I  take 
the  responsibility  now,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “In  the  old  days  I  used 
to  sometimes  put  stuff  in  to 
devil  them.” 

“But,”  he  added,  “I  think  the 
syndicate  would  tell  you  that 
I’m  a  better  libel  lawyer  to 
any  of  them.” 


'47  Linage  Sets  New  High  Mark 


NEWSPAPER  AD  salesmen 

shooting  for  new  linage  rec¬ 
ords  have  thrown  the  year  1929 
into  the  discard.  It  was  a  good 
one,  but  1947  was  better. 

In  Media  Records’  measure¬ 
ments  for  52  cities,  released 
this  week,  1947’s  linage  totaled 
a  neat  2,008,535,854—16.1% 
ahead  of  last  year’s  total  and 
6%  better  than  the  previous 
record,  1929’s  1,897,213,018  lines. 

The  big  gainers  over  1929 
were  Retail  and  Classified,  with 
11.5  and  37%  increases,  re¬ 
spectively.  By  comparison  with 
1946  totals,  these  classifications 
gained  16.1  and  11.8%,  re¬ 
spectively. 


General  and  Automotive  made 
steep  gains  over  1946 — 18.1% 
and  63.1% — but  they  coul±i't 
quite  reach  the  previous  rec¬ 
ords.  Automotive  was  far  be 
low  the  totals  amassed  in  1928, 
1929  and  1930.  General,  how¬ 
ever,  wound  up  on  the  heels  of 
1929 — only  6.5%  behind. 

On  the  E&P  Index,  a  compari¬ 
son  with  the  average  total  for 
the  last  five  years,  1947  gained 
41.6%.  All  classifications  had 
substantial  increases.  Automo¬ 
tive  being  the  leader,  with  an 
increase  of  105%  over  the  1942- 
46  average. 


( City  report  on  pages  56-58) 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 
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1946 

Linage 


1946  Index 


Total  Advertising 

12  months  . 

2,008.535,854 

1,729,713,225 

116.1 

December  . 

186,913,274 

163,257,097 

114.5 

November  . 

198,808,481 

164,120,122 

118.7 

Display 

12  months  . 

1,534,935,617 

1,306,051,096 

117.5 

December  . 

149,383,134 

128,853,119 

115.9 

November  . 

153,361,247 

127,347,828 

120.4 

Classified 

12  months  . 

473,600,237 

423,662,129 

111.8 

December  . 

37,530,140 

34,403,978 

109.1 

November  . 

41,447,234 

36,772,294 

112.7 

Retail 

12  months  . 

1,127,242,002 

971,283,756 

116.1 

December  . 

117,247,075 

101,155,323 

115.9 

November  . 

113,367,458 

94,052,153 

120.5 

Department  Store 

12  months  . 

427,512,988 

380,247,319 

112.4 

December  . 

43,048,470 

37,797,560 

113.9 

November  . 

42,989,466 

36,767,896 

116.9 

General 

12  months  . 

314,605,173 

266,285,155 

118.1 

December  . 

24,935,208 

22,388,220 

111.4 

November  . 

32,003,957 

26,595,729 

120.3 

Automotive 

12  months  . 

68,671,744 

42,106,120 

163.1 

December  . 

5,214,631 

3,415,405 

152.7 

November  . 

5,956,985 

4,674,652 

127.4 

Financial 

12  months  . 

24,416,698 

26,376,065 

92.6. 

December  . 

1,986,220 

1,894,171 

104.9 

November  . 

2,032,847 

2,025,295 

100.4 

EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER  for 

January 
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UN  Covenant  Bars 
Government  Control 

Uy  Wiliam  Reed 


Freedom  of  Information  Covenant 

I.  Every  person  shall  have  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression  without  interference  by  government  action; 
this  right  shall  include  freedom  to  hold  opinions;  to  seek,  re¬ 
ceive  and  impart  information  and  ideas,  regardless  of  frontiers, 
either  orally,  by  written  or  printed  matter,  in  the  form  of  art. 
or  by  legally  operated  visual  or  auditory  devices. 

II.  The  right  to  free  expression  carries  with  it  duties  and 
responsibilities.  Penalties,  liabilities  and  restrictions  may 
therefore  be  imposed  only  for  causes  which  have  been  clearly 
defined  by  law  with  regard  to: 

(a)  Matters  which  must  remain  secret  in  the  vital  interests 
of  the  State: 

(b)  Expressions  that  incite  persons  to  alter  by  violence  the 
system  of  government; 

(c)  Expressions  that  directly  incite  persons  to  criminal  acts; 

(d)  Expressions  which  are  obscene; 

(e)  Expressions  injurious  to  the  foir  conduct  of  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

(f)  Expressions  about  other  persons  which  defame  their 
reputations  or  are  otherwise  injurious  to  them  without  bene- 
fitting  the  public. 

(g)  Expressions  which  infringe  rights  of  literary  or  artistic 
property. 

III.  Previous  censorship  of  printed  matter,  radio  and  news¬ 
reels  shall  not  exist. 

IV.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  prevent  a  state  from  estab¬ 
lishing  in  reasonable  terms  the  right  of  representation,  rectifi¬ 
cation.  or  remedy. 

V.  Measures  shall  be  taken  to  promote  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  to  eliminate  the  political,  economic  and  other  obsta¬ 
cles  which  are  likely  to  hinder  the  free  flow  of  information. 


lake  success,  N.  Y. — Reach¬ 
ing  to  the  roots  of  the  ideolog¬ 
ical  controversy  over  press  free¬ 
dom,  the  United  Nations  Sub¬ 
commission  on  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  and  of  the  Press  ten¬ 
tatively  agreed  this  week  on 
the  legal  principle  that  press 
freedom  means,  primarily,  free¬ 
dom  from  government  control. 

Drafted  for  a  proposed  inter¬ 
national  covenant  which  will 
become  legally  binding  on  all 
signatories,  this  definition  was 
clurly  established  in  the  first 
two  sections  of  the  pact  deal¬ 
ing  with  freedom  and  restric¬ 
tions. 

But  the  vague  phraseology  in- 
the  final  sections  leaves  open  to 
wide  interpretation  the  extent 
to  which  signatory  governments 
will  be  legally  required  to  con¬ 
trol  the  press  in  the  interests 
of  public  policy  and  for  the 
suppression  of  irresponsible 
journalism. 

The  controversial  measure: 
“Measures  should  be  taken  to 
promote  freedom  of  information 
to  eliminate  the  political, 
economic  and  other  obstacles 
which  are  likely  to  hinder  the 
free  flow  of  information”  (ital¬ 
ics  mine). 

According  to  French  Delegate 
Andre  Geraud,  who  submitted 
Ihe  amendment  for  considera¬ 
tion,  its  fundamental  aim  is  to 
restrict  mass  media  cartels  and 
monopolies.  Prof.  Zechariah 
(3iafee  of  the  United  States  and 
Archibald  MacKenzie  of  the 
United  Kingdom  quickly  pointed 
out  that  the  proposal  could  eas¬ 
ily  be  extended  to  cover  a  wide 
range  of  governmental  activities 
which  had  been  rejected  in  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  first  two  sections. 

The  precise  intent  of  the 
measure  was  not  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  during  the  subcommis¬ 
sion's  discussion.  Some  experts 
saw  it  as  a  “recommendation” 
to  governments  rather  than  a  le¬ 
gally  binding  article.  Others 
believed  that  governments 
would  be  required  to  take  posi¬ 
tive  steps  to  eliminate  the  ob¬ 
stacles  involved. 

Nor  were  the  obstacles  them¬ 
selves  fully  discussed.  If  propa¬ 
ganda,  for  example,  were  de- 
Sned  as  such,  would  govern¬ 
ments  be  bound  to  suppress  it? 
Categorically,  the  subcommis¬ 
sion  had  opposed  such  concep¬ 
tion  in  all  the  previous  debate 
on  the  covenant.  But  the  full 
portent  of  the  work  they  did  on 
utraud’s  proposal  can  only  be 
seen  when  it  is  analyzed  more 
carefully  at  higher  levels  in  UN. 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  cloud- 
mess  of  this  section,  the  para- 
P*Ph  dealing  with  censorship 
IS  unequivocal.  “Previous  cen- 
se^p  of  printed  matter,  radio 
•od  newsreels,”  the  treaty  as¬ 
serts  bluntly,  “shall  not  exist.” 

only  permissible  legal 
e®hs  directly  alluded  to  in  the 
^jenant  are  the  customary  re- 
sections  with  regard  to  libel. 
Obscenity,  national  safety,  etc. 


Geraud’s  proposal  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  vote  of  9-1.  It  repre¬ 
sented  a  concession  by  many 
members  on  the  subcommission 
to  the  anxiety  of  European 
delegates  over  the  fact  that  pro¬ 
fessions  regarding  press  respon¬ 
sibility  had  been  virtually  ig¬ 
nored  in  the  covenant  until  that 
time. 

For  example.  Lev.  Sychrava  of 
Czechoslovakia  said  he  thought 
it  was  “pessimistic”  to  assume 
that  it  would  be  impractical  to 
implement  a  program  for  press 
responsibility. 

He  wanted  the  press  “to  ab¬ 
stain  from  spreading  false  or 
malicious  information  and  to 
help  by  peaceful  means  to  in¬ 
crease  the  flow  of  true  and  use 
ful  knowledge.” 

This  Is  a  mild  version  of  the 
Soviet  concept  of  the  press  as 
an  instrument  of  public  policy. 
It  was  originally  presented  to 
the  Subcommission  last  May  by 
Soviet  Delegate  J.  M.  Lomakin 
whose  ideas  on  the  exposure  of 
“warmongers”  and  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  “fascism”  are  known. 

More  important,  perhaps, 
were  the  views  of  French  Dele¬ 
gate  Andre  Geraud.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  legal  controls  might 
help  solve  the  dilemma  now 
facing  many  non-Soviet  coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe. 

There  are  two  basic  obstacles, 
he  said,  which  “hinder  intelli¬ 
gence  and  factual  knowledge”: 

( 1 )  Influence  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  “The  authority  of  influ¬ 
ence  exercised  by  governments 
over  the  press  varies  in  differ¬ 
ent  countries.  At  one  end  of 
the  scale  appear  absolute  meth¬ 
ods  of  control  which  make  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  merely  the  in¬ 
struments  of  power. 

“At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  government  activity  is 
restrained.  It  respects  appear¬ 
ances  and  is  maintained  in  every 
case  by  means  of  the  mass  of 
information  obtained  by  the 
public  services. 

“The  remedy  is  material  in¬ 
dependence  of  public  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  organs  of  in¬ 
formation.  Another  remedy  is 
the  employment  of  editors  ca¬ 
pable  of  forming  personal  judg¬ 
ments  and  with  a  taste  for  in¬ 
dependence.” 

(2)  Power  of  money.  “Only 
too  often,  the  large  sums  of 
money  required  for  starting  and 
maintaining  a  modern  newspa¬ 
per  and  by  producing  a  partial 
monopoly.  An  overwhelming 
power  is  thus  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  people  or  even 
of  a  single  person. 

“This  power  can  be  abused 
for  personal  ends.  Even  when 
exercised  in  good  faith,  it  is 
subject  to  error,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  may  lead  the  masses 
following  it  astray.  It  is  the 
penalty  of  the  regime  of  free 
enterprise,  to  which  recourse 
must  be  had  in  order  to  create 
organs  of  information  independ- 
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ent  of  the  government,  capable, 
if  the  need  arises  of  contradict¬ 
ing  the  government  and  of  de¬ 
nouncing  its  weaknesses  or  its 
failures.” 

Two  paradoxes,  Geraud  said, 
arose  from  these  two  forces: 

( 1 )  “On  the  one  hand,  we 
expect  large  amounts  of  capital 
to  be  invested  in  newspapers. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  hope 
that  their  owners,  who  are  often 
businessmen  with  insufficient 
knowledge  of  politics,  will  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  public  good  the  great 
opportunities  for  making  profit 
placed  within  their  reach.” 

(2)  “On  the  one  hand,  we  ex¬ 
pect  that  in  a  regime  of  free 
enterprise,  the  press  will  ful¬ 
fill  its  essential  functions:  to  en¬ 
lighten  public  opinion  and  to 
criticize  the  government.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  want  the 
government  to  have  the  power 
to  check  and  to  suppress  mon¬ 
opolies,  to  correct  the  mistakes 
which  arise  in  the  journalistic 
field,  and  to  remedy  abuses.  Is 
not  this  a  contradiction  in 
terms?”  Typical  responses  were: 

From  George  V.  Ferguson  of 
Canada:  “The  spirit  animating 
the  owners  of  the  mass  media 
of  information  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  nature  of  owner¬ 
ship  itself.  Use  of  the  media 
as  an  instrument  of  power,  and 
not  as  an  agency  of  information, 
destroys  their  capacity  to  in¬ 
form  in  a  comprehensive  and 
representative  fashion. 

“Experience  proves  that  when 
these  media  are  in  the  hands 
of  monopolies,  either  public  or 
private,  dangers  spring  up.  In 
the  former  case,  the  spirit  of 
the  state  must  deny  itself  effec¬ 
tive  control  over  all  informa¬ 


tion  media;  otherwise  the  func¬ 
tion  of  criticism  is  suppressed. 

“In  the  latter  case,  private 
monopolies  and  quasi-monop¬ 
olies  must  be  restrained  by  pub¬ 
licity,  by  the  establishment  of 
codes  of  professional  conduct 
and  boards  of  appeal  where 
complaints  can  be  heard  and 
adequate  publication  of  their 
findings  assured. 

“In  all  cases  there  must  be 
provision  for  continuing  and 
impartial  studies  of  the  actual 
performance  of  all  communica¬ 
tion  media.” 

From  Dr.  P.  H.  Chang  of 
China:  “It  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  speed  and  quantity  of  in¬ 
formation  are  multiplied.  Its 
quality  must  also  be  raised.  .  .  . 
Information,  which  is  influenc¬ 
ing  large  sections  of  the  public 
this  way  or  that,  must  not  be 
for  the  sake  of  making 
money.  .  .  . 

“Information  is  not  a  com¬ 
modity;  its  nature  and  content 
is  and  should  be  as  diverse  as 
the  nations  that  make  up  the 
international  community  itself. 

From  Robert  Fontaina  of 
Uruguay  (Absent  from  this  ses¬ 
sion,  he  sent  a  document): 
‘"This  freedom  (of  information) 
cannot  be  made  use  of  (a)  in 
the  political  field  by  exclusive 
government  control,  or  (b)  in 
tile  commercial  field  in  the  form 
of  monopolies,  trusts,  cartels. 

“Individuals,  commercial  cor¬ 
porations  or  governments  en¬ 
gaged  in  publishing,  transmit¬ 
ting,  gathering  or  disseminating 
information  must  hold  to  the 
ethic  principles  of  truth,  ob¬ 
jectivity  and  responsibility.” 
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Coloradoans  Complain 
Of  Poor  P.  O.  Service 


DENVER,  Colo.  —  A  vigorous 
protest  against  the  “extreme¬ 
ly  poor  service”  newspapers  are 
receiving  from  the  PostofBce 
Department,  and  a  report  of 
substantial  progress  in  winning 
important  advertising  budgets 
for  dailies  highlighted  the  1948 
convention  of  the  Colorado  Press 
Association  here  Jan.  23  and  24. 

Action  on  the  postal  situation 
came  from  the  daily  newspaper 
department.  Unanimously 
adopted  was  the  following  reso¬ 
lution,  to  be  directed  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  Colorado’s 
congressional  delegation  and  the 
regional  postal  inspector  at 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Resolution  Asks  Relief 
“Newspapers,  especially  dail¬ 
ies,  are  receiving  extremely  poor 
service  from  the  Postoffice  De¬ 
partment  Without  exception, 
daily  papers  are  placed  in  the 
mails  every  day;  yet,  delivery 
is  made  of  two  or  three  papers 
one  day,  and  then  there  is  a 
lapse  of  two  or  three  days  with¬ 
out  subscribers’  receiving  any 
paper  during  this  time. 

“We  feel  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  are  paying  enough 
Second  Class  postage  to  merit 
a  better  service  than  we  are 
receiving. 

“We  are  asking  relief  for  this 
situation  which  is  causing  much 
annoyance  to  both  subscribers 
and  publishers,  as  well  as  loss 
revenue.” 

Ray  Lanyon,  publisher  of  the 
Longmont  (Colo.)  Timei-Call, 
introduced  the  resolution.  Dur¬ 
ing  discussion,  editors  added  ex¬ 
amples  of  poor  service,  includ¬ 
ing  first  class  as  well  as  second 
class  mail. 

Editors  declared  that,  after  a 
long  campaign,  they  won  from 
advertising  agencies  agreements 
that  mats  would  be  sent  to 
papers  first  class  mail — at  con¬ 
siderable  added  expense  to  the 
agencies.  Now,  they  complain, 
such  material  is  treated  as  if  it 
were  third  class  mail  by  many 
smaller  postoffices. 

One  example  cited  was  the 
holding  of  mats — ^sent  first  class 
— in  the  Grand  Junction,  Colo., 
postoffice  for  nine  days  before 
delivery.  Clerks,  said  the  com- 


National  Sled 
Derby  Planned 


CoLDWATER,  Mich. — A  National 
Sled  Derby  for  boys  and  girls 
6  to  12  is  to  be  sponsored  next 
year  by  the  Coldwater  Reporter 
and  the  Michigan  League  of 
Home  Dailies. 

Local  contests,  sponsored  by 
newspapers,  will  be  conducted 
next  winter  to  determine  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  National  Derby 
here  over  a  special  slide  to  be 
erected  by  the  Reporter,  work¬ 
ing  in  cooperation  with  Pratt 
Manufacturing  Co.,  sled  makers. 

More  than  75  newspapers  al¬ 
ready  have  indicated  their  inter¬ 
est  in  staging  contests. 


plaint,  assume  that  any  manila 
envelope  is  third  class,  regard¬ 
less  of  how  a  package  is  marked 
and  stamped. 

Success  in  Advertising 
More  cheerful  to  daily  papers 
was  the  advertising  story 
brought  by  Morris  D.  Town¬ 
send,  representing  West-Holli- 
day  Co. 

Townsend  cited  three  large 
Rocky  Mountain  region  ac¬ 
counts — Morey  Mercantile,  Mer¬ 
chants  Biscuit  Co.,  and  Kuner- 
Empson,  all  foods — which  have 
taken  on  daily  advertising  on  a 
52-week  basis,  and  have  slashed 
their  radio  time  buying  dras¬ 
tically. 

“We  set  out  to  educate  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  proper  use  of 
the  daily  newspaper  medium,” 
said  Townsend.  “This  is  on  the 
retail  level,  and  means  tie-ins. 
On  the  52-week  basis,  instead 
of  scattershot  advertising,  the 
plan  is  getting  results.” 

He  listed  reports  of  sales 
jumping  three  and  four  times, 
while  Merchants  Biscuit  Co. 
has  75%  of  sales,  in  competition 
with  the  two  large  national 
competitors.  Townsend  recalled 
that  newspapers  lost  half  of 
their  linage  in  the  early  1930’s, 
but  that  national  linage  has 
now  practically  doubled  since 
the  war. 

Return  to  Basic  Medium 
“With  this  remarkable  resto¬ 
ration  of  business,”  the  dailies’ 
representative  said,  “there  is  a 
return  to  the  newspaper  as  the 
basic  medium.  Yet,  we  lost  out 
in  the  1920’s  because  of  too 
much  independence.  We  took 
national  linage  for  granted; 
there  is  serious  danger  that  we 
may  repeat  the  same  mistake 
again,  and  again  lose  to  other 
media. 

“All  kinds  of  extra  services 
are  provided  for  local  display 
advertisers.  For  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  there  is  no  apprecia¬ 
tion,  not  even  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment.  We  can  provide  some 
service  for  national  advertisers 
— not  more  than  one  to  two 
hours  on  an  average  schedule. 
This  is  about  one-tenth  of  the 
time  required  for  selling  and 
servicing  local  space.” 

He  said  the  outstanding  sales 
results  from  the  regional  ac¬ 
counts  result  partly  from  ser¬ 
vices  provid^  in  arranging  tie- 
ins  in  local  dailies.  Some  news¬ 
papers,  however,  are  doing  a 
bad  job  in  this  respect,  and  are 
being  carried  by  the  good  ones, 
Townsend  contended. 

'Gray  Market'  Paper  Scorned 
The  editors  of  Colorado’s  dail¬ 
ies  emphatically  rejected  any 
suggestion  that  rather  than  turn 
down  advertising,  they  buy 
“gray  market”  newsprint  at 
$200  or  more.  H.  W.  Hailey, 
business  manager  of  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  de¬ 
clared: 

“If  no  newsprint  had  sold  at 
these  fictitious  prices  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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ICY  TREATMENT  FOR  'COLD  WAR'  * 

Headline  in  the  Beverly  (Mass.)  Times  for  fan.  24  left  no  donkg 
readers'  minds  about  the  state  of  the  weather.  Detroit  (Mich.)  Fm 
Press  gave  the  cold  wave  similar  treatment. 


Boston  Sunday  Post 
Starts  Huge  Promotioi 


Griffin 


BOSTON — The  Boston  Sunday 

Post  this  week  began  telling 
the  people  of  Boston  and  New 
England  about 
its  improve- 
ments  via  radio, 
transit  car 
cards,  outdoor 
displays  and  ad¬ 
vertising  in  its 
own  pages  and 
those  of  70  oth¬ 
er  newspapers 
in  six  states. 

The  campaign 
was  taken  out 
of  its  wraps  this 
week.  Teaser 
ads  have  been 
running  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Post  for  some  time.  These  teas¬ 
ers  have  been  about  “The  folks 
who  want  the  most.”  It  devel¬ 
oped  that  according  to  the  pro¬ 
motional  material  prepared  by 
the  Boston  advertising  agency  of 
Chambers  and  Wiswell,  the 
“Folks  Who  Want  the  Most  Read 
the  Boston  Sunday  Post.” 

The  start  of  the  campaign  was 
coupled  with  the  announcement 
that  the  price  of  the  Sunday 
Post  is  advancing  to  15  cents.  It 
is  the  last  Boston  Sunday  paper 
to  go  to  15  cents,  and  it  is  the 
first  increase  for  the  Sunday 
Post  in  more  than  19  years. 

Schedules  in  70  Papers 

The  advertising  and  promotion 
of  the  “Greater”  Boston  Sunday 
Post  will  cover  the  entire  New 
England  area  which  the  Post 
now  serves.  A  total  of  70  news¬ 
papers,  daily  and  weekly,  will 
carry  advertising  schedules  over 
a  period  of  six  weeks,  ranging 
from  1,100  lines  in  the  weeklies 
to  5,200-line  schedules  in  other 
New  England  dailies. 

Eleven  radio  stations  are  car¬ 
rying  a  substantial  series  of 
one-minute  transcription  spots 
blanketing  the  Post  market  area, 
while  in  and  around  Boston  it¬ 
self  double  car-cards,  two- 
sheets  on  the  Metropolitan  Tran¬ 
sit  System,  150  24-sheet  outdoor 
boar^,  and  a  select  group  of 
high  spot  painted  boards  in 
strategic  locations  throughout 
the  city,  give  the  campaign  a 


L 


large  sp*;  T» 
;e  key  It 


tremendous  impact. 

This  part  of  the  all-out  p;; 
motion  is  in  four  color*,  f-ij 
newspaper  schedule  incluiil 
two-color  runs  of 
advertising  in  three 
sachusetts  dailies,  in  additrl 
to  the  Post  itself. 

The  campaign  tells  about 
new  Sunday  Post.  John 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Poit 
doubling  the  size  of  the  coc 
section,  doubling  the  size  of 
Sunday  Post  magazine,  whidi 
will  be  so  nam^,  instead 
“Your  World,”  as  in  the  pul 

In  order  to  take  care  of  te! 
magazine  of  feature  article 
dedicated  to  New  England,  Cr. 
fin  has  added  three  members; 
his  writing  staff:  James  Ca» 
van,  formerly  a  freelance  ntir- 
paper  and  magazine  writer;  A:,  „ 
drew  Martin,  formerly  of  tf 
Povidence  ( R.  I. )  Jounal  and 


two 

.43am' 


papers  in  West  Virginia,  sJ 
John  Mason  Potter,  formerly  a  S? 


the  Boston  Globe. 

The  Sunday  Post  will  alsod 
fer  Parade  to  its  readers. 

The  new  campaign  will  :: 
only  emphasize  the  new  imkI 
zine,  the  additional  comics, 
enlarged  feature  section,  but 
will  also  stress  the  quality  of  i' 
staff.  Short  biographies  of  c- 
umnists,  feature  writers 
well-known  Post  persona 
will  be  run  in  the  Post,  and « 
of  the  features  of  the  Sued: 
Post  will  be  a  series  conoerr.i: 
the  outstanding  photogra," 
taken  by  each  of  the  Po^ 
photographers. 

The  new  campaign  is  the 
phase  of  a  master  plan  to  bn:': 
the  Post  to  even  greater  dimr 
sions,  according  to  H.  Lyuff] 
Armes,  promotion  manager. 


Help  for  Indians 

Valley  City,  N.  D. — After 


two-day  campaign  sponsored  * 

the  Times-Record  here, 
tons  of  food  and  clothing  . 

contributed  by  residents  for  “ 

relief  of  needy  Indians  on 
Cannonball  Reservation,  MaC 
than  2,000  persons  answer^ 
plea,  according  to 
Jerome  O.  Bjerke. 
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WORK  OUT  IDEAS  THIS  WEEK  ON  SHADOWS,  ODORS  &  TAXES 


THE  ODOR  LINGERS  ON 

George  R.  White,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 


SEEING  SHADOWS 

Hank  Barrow,  Associated  Press 


Columnists  Get 
in  Reader  Poll 

PHILADELPHIA — Local  news-  who  expresses  the  reader’s  own 
paper  columnists,  whether  opinions.” 
they  deal  in  national  and  inter-  The  survey  developed  this 
national  topics  or  coniine  them  angle  too:  many  readers  said 
selves  to  local  news  and  the  they  could  not  understand  why 
jeneral  run  of  comment,  lead  their  favorite  newspaper  gives 
1  ttie  syndicate  columnists  in  point  space  to  columnists  with  whom 
of  public  interest  and  popular-  they  disagree.  There  were  many 
ity,  according  to  a  poll  con-  suggestions  that  some  of  the 
ducted  by  the  Philadelphia  Eve-  columnists  be  "gagged.”  To  the 
sing  Bulletin.  Bulletin,  it  seemed  many  read- 

To  find  out  which  had  the  ers  want  freedom  of  speech 
greater  hold,  the  Bulletin  print-  only  for  those  who  say  what 
ed  a  two-column  box  on  its  they  like  to  hear.  To  this  the 
editorial  page  headed  “Who’s  Bulletin  replied  editorially: 

Your  Choice?”  Appended  in  “It  seems  to  this  newspaper 
two  columnar  lists  were  the  that  it  is  a  public  duty  to  put 
names  of  all  columnists  appear-  before  its  readers  all  arguments 
ing  in  the  daily,  32  in  number,  on  both  sides  of  important  ques- 
Mixed  in  with  the  syndicate  tions,  and  to  rely  upon  their 
contributors,  in  alphabetical  or-  good  judgment  to  make  an  in- 
der,  were  the  names  of  the  Bui-  formed  choice  among  alterna- 
letin’s  own  columnist.  tive  policies.  Decisions  reached 

Readers  were  invited  to  fill  without  study  of  the  evidence 
out  a  "columnist  ballot,”  nam-  on  both  sides  are  too  likely  to 
ing,  in  the  order  of  their  pref-  be  wrong.” 

^ce,  their  five  nominations  Veteran  Bulletin  editor  Mel- 
fOT  favorite  columnist.  At  the  yjijg  p  Ferguson,  who  directs 
Wtom  was  a  line  which  read:  both  the  editorial  and  the  pub- 
My  pet  peeve  among  your  col-  ijc  opinion  and  review  pages. 

IS  .  .  .  declared  the  most  outstanding 

The  returns  are  still  coming  feature  of  the  balloting  was  the 
in.  Many  thousands  of  replies  wholesale  preference  shown  for 
ruSL  received  to  _  date,  the  Bulletin’s  own  columnists 
Oodty  enough,  that  last  line  in  in  preference  to  the  syndicated 
the  ballot  about  “pet  peeve”  re-  writers. 

lultrt  in  many  persons  writing  He  said  their  Paul  Jones, 
la  the  names  of  columnists  ap-  Ralph  W.  Page,  Melvin  K. 
pearing  in  other  papers.  Con-  Whiteleather  and  Don  Rose 
rerning  the  results  to  date,  a  polled  very  large  votes — much 
sPot^®sman  said:  higher  than  the  aggregate  of 

*^ile  the  returns  have  not  syndicate  offerings. 

“een  checked  as  yet,  they  What  prompted  the  Bulletin’s 
overwhelmingly  confirm  the  columnar  Investigations  was  the 
ouuetins  own  assumption  that  fact  that  over  the  past  year  or 
Me  columnists  who  were  the  so  letters  to  the  editors  con- 
^  and  second  choices  of  a  earning  the  columnists’  writings 
■“Je  proportiori  of  the  voters  increased  in  substantial  volume. 
^  heartily  disliked  by  another  This  made  it  necessary  to  estab- 
j^e  proportion.  This  is  a  na-  lish  a  brand  new  department 
'  reflection  of  the  individual  entitled  “Pro  and  Con,”  which 
ers  political  opinions.  No  appears  on  the  Opinion  and  Re- 
er  esteems  the  writer  who  view  page,  and  is  devoted  en- 
i  his  beliefs  more  tirely  to  boosts  and  knocks  con- 

■P“y  than  he  does  the  writer  cerning  the  columnists. 
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Oldtime  Makeup 
Marks  Centennial 

Sacramento,  Calif. — ^Newspa¬ 
per  observance  of  the  centennial 
of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  marked  here  by  a 
Sacramento  Union  printed  after 
the  style  of  100  years  ago. 

No  head  exceeded  a  column 
in  width  in  the  Jan.  24  edition. 
This  application  extended  to  the 
statement  by  Gen.  Eisenhower 
that  he  would  not  run,  the 
plight  of  Kay  Francis,  city  coun¬ 
cil  action  in  granting  a  10%  pay 
increase,  and  to  a  reproduction 
of  the  gold-discovery  story  head¬ 
line  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  of  Dec.  26,  1848. 

Yakima  Dailies 
Support  School 
For  Reporters 

Yakima,  Wash.  —  In  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Yakima  Valley  news¬ 
papers  and  Yakima  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  the  Yakima  Daily  Re¬ 
public  and  Yakima  Morning 
Herald  are  aiding  in  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  a  school  for  news 
reporters  for  the  Valley’s  4-H 
clubs.  It  will  take  place  here 
Jan.  31. 

Associate  Yakima  County  Ex¬ 
tension  Agent  E.  C.  Reif,  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements,  and 
Calvert  C.  Anderson,  Washing¬ 
ton  State  Extension  Agent,  Pull¬ 
man,  will  preside. 

'The  newspapers  will  be  hosts 
at  noon,  with  all  valley  paper 
editors  in  attendance.  Con¬ 
cluding  the  day’s  sessions  the 
young  visitors  will  be  conducted 
on  a  tour  of  the  Republic  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  plant. 

All  discussions  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  strictly  practical. 
Miss  S.  I.  Anthon,  news  director 
of  the  Yakima  dailies,  and  A.  S. 
Hillyer,  editor  of  the  Sunnyside 
Sun,  will  outline  news  and  how 
it  is  handled.  Peder  Wick,  news 
editor  for  KIT,  will  do  the  same 
from  the  radio  angle. 

’The  school  is  expected  to  be¬ 
come  an  annual  event. 


Success  Rating 
Of  Newspaper 
Ads  Described 

San  Francisco  —  Newspaper 
advertising  can  point  to  the 
highest  measurement  of  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  media,  George 
Brumback,  retail  advertising 
manager,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  told  a  San  Francisco 
Advertising  Club  departmental 
here.  The  meeting  was  the  first 
of  a  series  on  newspapers. 

“Of  all  the  various  forms  of 
advertising,  printed  or  other¬ 
wise,  newspaper  advertising  has, 
by  actual  use,  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  endorsement  of  the  greatest 
number  of  successful  advertis¬ 
ers,  retail  and  national,  any¬ 
where,”  Brumbach  said. 

Newspapers  were  traced  from 
their  beginnings  in  a  message 
which  described  the  part  taken 
by  historic  papers  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  of  California  and  of  the 
nation. 

“One  of  the  noteworthy  events 
in  the  history  of  newspapers 
occurred  60  years  ago  on  March 
4  when  a  San  Francisco  boy 
acquired  the  six-page  daily  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  from  it  built  the 
world’s  largest  publishing  en¬ 
terprise,  now  consisting  of  17 
dailies,  13  Sunday  newspapers, 
11  magazines.  International 
News  Service  and  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Service. 

“And  at  84  he’s  still  going 
strong.  The  gentleman  is  my 
boss,  Mr.  William  Randolph 
Hearst,”  Brumback  explained. 

■ 

No.  1  Assault  Story 

Detroit — John  MacLellan,  43, 
city  editor,  Detroit  Times,  prob¬ 
ably  was  the  first  victim  of  as¬ 
sault  here  in  1948.  Police  re¬ 
ported  that  at  12:26  a.m.  Jan.  1 
as  MacLellan  was  about  to  en¬ 
ter  his  car  in  front  of  the  Times 
office  two  men  assaulted  him 
and  demanded  $10.  Wlien  he 
refused,  police  reported,  the  pair 
knocked  MacLellan  into  his  car 
and  escaped. 


THEY  DON'T  GIVE  A  HOOT 

Fred  O.  Seibel,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- Dispatch 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY  by  substitution  of  a  page  from  - 

- -  an  opposition  newspaper.  Of  $1oUU,UUUtUnd. 
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Ivl  paper.  31%  acknowledged  foi  Beimuda  Ads 

t^OniUSlOn  lyiec^urea  r«0gmtl0„  o^he^  pag^^  m„e  Be™uda-a  .d.arUsinj 

Tn  fargest  to  date.  Combining  4 

X  ©oto  olfonf"}h^int\pr  ^^v’ha^p  h*Jpn  penditures  of  the  Bermudi 

PC  ,  p  S?nto  error  by  th^^f^^^^^^  ?ha^'^®of°TheT"'colo^fSrS 

By  Samuel  Rovner  four  ads  on  the  substUute  page  eltimate^  tSe  amouS  S 

Tip  WORLD  will  beat  an  eight-  38.6%;  3  9.1%;  on  advertising-  ^^lariy  advirttsing Vthf  new!’  tfad" “Cd  said  its  « 

lane  super-highway  to  the  52.7%,  63.6%,  and  26.4%.  naner  under  studv  pade  Doaru  said  its  ptj 

door  of  the  fellow  that  comes  The  figures  indicate,  Bigelow  Bieelow  acknowl^ses  that  in  Sraii<^  includes  a  good-sized' 


‘Confusion’  Measured 
In  Readership  Tests 


By  Samuel  Rovner 


door  of  the  fellow  that  comes  - - ,  — -  oigeiow  ai:K.iiuwicuges  mai  111  cr<ViaHii1(a  a«  aiinir' 

up  with  a  bugless  ad  reader-  concludes,  that  once  confused,  all  the<!e  tests  the  introdnetion  tnagazine  schedule  as  well  « 
ship  rating  technique.  the  respondent  tends  to  persist  of  decention  niav  have  added  to  newspaper  campaigns. 

Apparently,  and  for  a  va-  in  his  error  and  finds  all  sorts  +he  confusion  To  test  this  fac-  run  not  only  in  thj 

riety  of  reasons,  there  will  con-  of  ‘landmarks’  along  the  way  to  Jor,  two  interviewers  were  sent 


paper  under  study. 

Bigelow  acknowledges  that  in 


The  trade  board  said  its  ptj 
gram  includes  a  “good-sizrt' 


tinue  to  be  distortions  in  the  bear  him'  out. 
statistics  culled  from  such  stud-  «Tf  nnt  c 


out  with  identical  portfolios, 

siatisxi^  cuiiea  irom  sucn  siua-  ..jt  jg  not  surprising  that  ad-  each  containing  two  ads  from  wirfri>d‘“ir  icfne  “vi™ 
Im.  Sanipling,  mechanics  of  vertising  should  heavily  out-  a  series  running  every  other  .  nf  T  M  Mathe’s  Ino^T 
the  interview,  and  confusion  in  ^ank  editorial  matter  in  the  re-  week;  one  had  appeared  the  i:  th'e  ^eonunt  ’ 

the  respondents  mind  are  the  gponse.  Distinctive  editorial  week  before,  the  other  was  agency  on  the  account.  ^ 

problems,  and  the  greate^  of  makeup  ( particularly  in  Sun-  scheduled  for  the  next  week.  “About  what  time  was  it 

these — or  at  least  the  most  baf-  dav  sunnlementsl  will  tend  to  rr,-.  j  .,  .f\Doui  wiidi.  uuie  was  It 

flinv  for  thp  r^Mroher _ is  th#»  «ay  supplements  1  Will  leno  10  The  ads  were  the  same  size  when  you  started  to  read  yester 

mng  lor  me  r^earcner  is  me  confine  confusion  to  similar  ar-  and  similar  in  makpiin  hut  the  dav’s  naner’  What  had  vn, 

reader’s  confusion.  tides  that  have  anneared  on  Similar  in  maKeup.  Dui  me  aays  paper.  wnai  naa  you 

In  the  Taniiarv  issue  of  the  nave  appeared  on  illustrations  quite  dissimilar,  been  doing  just  before  that" 

m  me  vanuary  issue  oi  me  gome  other  occasion  in  the  same  One  interviewer  said  both  ads  Will  von  show  me  how  vn. 

L^Bijlloi  oT^Fads’  ConYoU®  newspaper,  where^  the  adyer-  already  appeared,  the  other  opened  the  paper  and  how  Jot 
d^ted,  Los  Angeles,  dissSits  the  SVe  l^me  a"d''vertiser?  mag"  only  one  had  run  held  it?  Were  you  interrupts 

confusion  bugaboo.  And  he  re-  Se  and  wltfr  conv  al  Tell  reading?  How  lojj 

Dorts  on  some  tests  showing  ^  -iu  u-  had  appeared,  43.3%  recognized  did  you  spend  reading  tit 

h^w  significantly  this  facto?  |dvl?tLi5g  newspaper  the  week-old  ad  and  35.8%  “had  paper?  What  caused  you  to  stop 

_ _ aoveriising.  seen  the  unnublished  one.  readme?  Now  would  you  mind 


the  first  so  extensive. 

The  ad  plans  were  announcec 


sometimes  obtains  in  studies  of  .  «een”  the  unpublished  one.  reading?  Now  would  you  mbd 

newspaper  ad  readership  element  in  Among  the  other  group,  24.7%  going  through  the  paper  will 

^  confusion,  a  month-old  women’s  guessed  correctly  and  16.9%  said  me  in  the  same  order  that  yoa 

2  Kinds  of  Errors  page  was  inserted  in  the  news-  the  unpublished  ad  was  the  one  went  through  it  yesterday?  etc.' 

Errors  made  by  the  respond-  papers  carried  by  half  the  in-  they  recognized.  Bigelow’s  con-  While  the  chief  function  d 

ent  “in  good  faith”  are  divided  terviewers  on  a  standard  study  elusion:  “On  the  whole  the  such  questions  would  be  to 
Into  two  classes  by  Bigelow:  of  a  daily  newspaper.  The  sub-  truthful  statement  made  for  stimulate  recollection,  Bigelm 
those  in  which  an  item  actually  stitute  page  was  placed  over  more  cautious  replies,  greatly  adds,  they  would  have  value  to 
read  is  not  acknowledged,  and  the  women’s  page  of  the  issue  reduced  the  number  recogniz-  themselves  for  various  tabuto 
those  in  which  an  item  that  has  being  studied.  Some  of  the  re-  ing  both,  and  probably  dis-  tion  purposes, 
not  been  seen  is  acknowledged  suits:  Only  three  respondents  couraged  guessing.”  Bigelow’s  conclusion  from  the 

as  having  been  read.  detected  the  substitution;  35%  A  partial  remedy  for  all  this  tests  is  that  “the  distorting  e! 

The  first  type  of  confusion  of  those  who  saw  the  month-old  confusion  is  suggested  by  Big-  feet  of  confusion  on  newspaper 
Bigelow  dismisses,  and  rightly,  page  said  they  recognized  it  as  elow.  To  place  more  emphasis  readership  ratings  is  greate 
we  believe,  as  of  little  impor-  one  they  had  seen  the  day  be-  on  recognition,  he  says,  “the  than  commonly  supposed."  Aad 
tamce.  For,  if  the  respondent  fore;  20%  said  they  recognized  present  ‘in-context’  method  must  he  advises  researchers  that  they 
fails  to  acknowledge  something  the  ad  on  the  page  as  having  be  combined  with  an  interview  have  a  “dual  obligation  of  de 
he  has  actually  seen,  obviously  appeared  the  previous  day,  al-  that  will  cause  the  respondent  veloping  ways  to  combat  confu- 
it  made  little  impresson  on  him.  though  it  was  a  dominant-size  to  relive  the  act  of  reading  the  sion  and  of  w'arning  client! 
In  fact,  says  Bigelow,  “there  is  ad  of  a  very  distinctive  nature,  newspaper.”  about  the  distortion  inherent  to 

reason  to  believe  that  no  item  Confusion  of  place  was  tested  He  suggests  such  questions  as:  reported  ratings.” 


reason  to  believe  that  no  item 
In  the  newspaper  normally  es¬ 
capes  the  reader’s  notice  and 
that  those  which  he  does  not 
‘see’  are  actually  those  which 
he  has  subconsciously  observed 
and  rejected." 

niat  brings  us  to  number  2 — 
acknowledgment  of  items  not 
read.  This  is  where  confusion 
causing  the  greatest  distortion 
takes  place. 

In  one  of  the  experiments  re¬ 
ported  by  Bigelow  “confusion 
of  reasoning”  was  found  to  have 
a  highly  distortive  effect.  The 
reasoning  in  this  case,  which  in¬ 
volved  a  Sunday  supplement, 
was:  “I  have  not  miss^  an  is¬ 
sue  of  this  supplement  in  sev¬ 
eral  months;  this  is  a  recent  is¬ 
sue;  therefore,  I  must  have 
read  it” 

Respondents  were  given  a 
“recognition”  test  on  three  is¬ 
sues  of  the  supplement.  One 
was  three  weeks  old,  a  second 


iwspaper.”  about  the  distortion  inherent  to 

He  suggests  such  questions  as:  reported  ratings.” 


was  three  weeks  old,  a  second  NAEA  s  OFTICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  FOR  '48 

was  the  latest  issue,  the  third  Officers  and  directors  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  for  the  coming  year  m 
could  not  shown  as  they  assembled  after  the  election  last  week  in  Chicago.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Robert  C 
*u  Pace,  Danville  (Ill.)  Conunercial-News.  secretory-treasurer;  George  G.  Steele,  Philadelphia  (M 

nn  ^  Bulletin,  first  vicepresident:  Harold  V.  Manser,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gasette,  president*  Lonb 

nn  inciHA  naaao-  HeindeL  Modison  (Wis.)  Newspapers,  second  vicepresident.  Standing  are  Directors  Richard  I 
somcuur^ _ on  insiae  pages.  . _  _ ,i__j  _ \  _ _ r _ w  r— ..  r-  \  ni _ i*  «... _ ; _ _ fZmn  L 


tents,  recognition  of  one  or  Cincinnerti  (O.)  Times-Star;  John  Lewis,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press;  Roy  Philips, 

more  items  in  the  various  edi-  villa  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times:  James  H.  Armstead,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennesseon-Banner;  Som  Howard 

tions  was  rated  this  way:  On  Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  Absent  when  the  picture  was  taken  were  Directors  George  Grinham,  St  Loss 

editorial  matter — 1,  30.5%;  2,  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  and  H.  L.  Garner,  Peterboro  (Ont.)  Examiner. 
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thoughts  for  food 


There’s  no  guesswork  for 
food  advertisers  who  plan  a 
marketing  program  in  the 
Greater  Cleveland  area.* 
The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  department  gives 
you  specific  information 
about  buying  areas  and 
points  the  way  to  maximum 
sales  volume.  Contact  a 
Plain  Dealer  representative 
for  an  appointment  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  individualized 
service. 

*Includes  the  famous  2-in-I 
market  (Greater  Cleveland 
plus  26  adjacent  counties) — 
Ohio's  tuxt  richest  markets  at 
one  low  cost! 


Miss  Alic*  McKarnan,  Hem*  Economics 
gradual*,  takas  a  bowl  of  dough  from  a 
rafrigarolor  in  Ih*  Feeds  Tasting  Laboro- 
lory,  praporalory  fe  baking  cookias. 


Every  recipe  and  household  hint  that  appears  in  the  Home  Econom¬ 
ics  Pages  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  been  pre-tested  in  the 
Plain  Dealer’s  shiny  new  Foods  Testing  Laboratory.  Complete,  modern, 
yet  home-like  in  atmosphere,  the  new  laboratory  augments  one  of  the 
nation’s  leading  Home  Economics  Departments  of  a  daily  newspaper. 
More  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  Plain  Dealer  was  among  the  first  papers 
in  the  country  to  recognize  the  need  for  a  domestic  service  for  feminine 
readers.  And  today,  more  than  ever  before,  Cleveland  women  look  to 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  for  news  of  good  things  to  eat. 


cu;VFV.\Nn  v\.n\s  bvm.fh 


PLAIN  DEALER 


!#»»»■ 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

Lever  Contest  Offers 
Furs  for  25  Words 


LEVER  BROS.  CO.  is  generating 
some  warm  interest  with  a 
new  25-words-or-less  contest  in 
which  fur  coats  will  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  prizes. 

The  first  of  five  weekly  con¬ 
tests  starts  Feb.  1.  Each  week  a 
$3,000  mink  coat.  78  other  fur 
prizes  and  250  cash  awards  will 
be  given.  The  big  promotion 
push  will  be  in  the  Sunday 
newspapers,  with  280  insertions 
scheduled  for  approximately  80 
papers.  In  addition,  there  will 
be  275  insertions  in  the  comic 
sections  of  86  newspapers. 

Added  support  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  four  Lever  radio  pro¬ 
grams.  six  insertions  in  Sunday 
magazine  sections,  an  extensive 
schedule  in  grocery  trade  pa¬ 
pers,  and  considerable  point-of- 
sale  material. 

Altogether,  it  will  be  one  of 
the  biggest  individual  campaigns 
in  the  company’s  history. 

Contestants’  statements  may 
cover  anv  of  six  Lever  products 
— Lux  Flakes.  Lux  Toilet  Soap, 
Lifebuoy.  Rinso,  Swan  or  Spry. 
Total  value  of  the  prizes  is 
$100,000.  Reuben  H.  Donnelly 
Corp.  is  handling  the  contest. 

I.ove  and  Toothpaste 
TO  PROMOTE  Lyons  Tooth 
Paste  and  Dr.  Lvon’s  Tooth 
Powder,  the  R.  L.  Watkins  divi¬ 
sion  cf  Sterling  Drug  is  making 
its  first  premium  offer  of  1948, 
starting  this  week. 

A  “Love  Locket  Pin’’  is  the 
premium.  available  for  an 
emoty  carton  plus  25  cents. 

The  two-week  advertising 
campaign  will  consist  of  an¬ 
nouncements  on  two  five-a-week 
radio  shows  and  one  insertion  in 
42  newspapers  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Comic  Group. 

Invitation  to  Canada 
WINTER  SPORTS  facilities  will 
be  promoted  in  a  record  two- 
month  camnaign  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Travel  Bureau,  scheduled 
to  run  in  23  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers. 

The  ads  were  prepared  by 
Cockfield,  Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd.. 
Montreal,  and  are  being  placed 
by  the  New  York  office  of 
McCann-Erickson. 

Seagram  Steps  Up 
AN  ACCELERATED  campaign 
for  Seagram’s  7-Crown  whis¬ 
key  started  this  week.  During 
the  drive  new  ads  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  each  week  in  262  papers 
in  187  markets.  Ads  will  be  of 
uniform  size  for  each  paper,  in 
either  810,  560,  or  336  lines. 

Flour  Promotion 
CHICAGO— The  $1,500,000  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  campaign 
of  the  flour  milling  industry, 
postponed  last  fall  because  of 
the  international  food  situation, 
will  probably  be  launched  next 
September,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  the  Millers’  Na¬ 
tional  Federation. 


The  executive  committee  has 
authorized  the  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  committee  to  proceed  with 
plans  for  the  campaign,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Herman  Steen,  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

The  original  proposal  contem¬ 
plated  use  of  Sunday  newspaper 
supplements  and  two  national 
weekly  magazines.  Under  the 
renewed  plan,  media  situation 
will  be  reviewed.  Steen  said. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  handles  the  account. 

Sani-Flush  Campaign 
HYGIENIC  Products  Co..  Can¬ 
ton.  O.,  has  announced  that 
its  1948  ad  program  for  Sani- 
Flush  includes  general  maea- 
zines,  newspaper  supplements 
and  some  foreign-language  news¬ 
papers. 

Sunday  media  on  the  list  are 
American  Weekly,  This  Week 
and  Parade,  as  well  as  several 
sectional  supplements.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  messages  will  appear  in 
Nancy  Sasser’s  syndicated  ad 
column  in  60  papers  in  58  mar¬ 
kets. 

Lewis  &  Gilman.  Inc..  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  the  account. 

Fish  Dish 

A  NATIONWIDE  advertising, 
merchandising  and  publicity 
campaign  to  increase  consump¬ 
tion  ol'fi.shery  products  is  in  the 
planning  stage,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  O.  L.  Carr, 
president.  National  Fisheries  In¬ 
stitute.  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

S  &  W  Foods 

S  &  W  FINE  FOODS  will  use  40 
newspapers  in  36  Pacific  Coast 
cities  in  a  campaign  during  the 
first  week  of  February.  Foote, 
Cone  &  Bedding,  San  Francisco. 

Agency  Appointments 
QUALITY  Fruit  Wines  Corp., 
Yonkers.  N.  Y.,  to  Adair  & 
Director  agency;  newspapers, 
magazines,  outdoor  and  trade 
papers  will  be  used. 

Stratford  Pen  Co.  to  Ehrlich 
and  Neuwirth. 

Orange-Crush  Co.  to  Ruth- 

Canadian  Newsprint 
For  Saie 

35  tons  66','^"  rolls,  spot 
70  ton  34"  February 
$218  fob  Montreal 

Will  cell  to  newspapers  only. 


MERRIMAN  &  SON 

84  William  St.,  New  York  7 
worth  2-2800 


Ads  Declined 

Lock  Haven,  Pa. — Because 
it  does  not  editorially  agree 
with  the  policy  of  the  state 
Liquor  Control  Board  of  ac¬ 
cepting  $10  a  day  from  the 
liquor  dealers  in  lieu  of  clos¬ 
ing  on  suspension  orders,  the 
Lock  Haven  Express  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  not  accept  ad¬ 
vertising  from  liquor  establish¬ 
ments  for  the  period  of  their 
suspensions  even  though  they 
remain  open  paying  the  fee. 


rauff  &  Ryan,  for  Orange-Crush 
and  Old  Colony  beverages. 

New  York  Yankees  baseball 
and  football  teams,  Ringling 
Bros,  and  Barnum  &  Bailey 
Combined  Shows,  Inc.,  and  Co- 
blentz  Bag  Co.,  Inc.,  to  Deglin- 
Wood,  Inc. 

General  Electric  Supply  Corp. 
to  Ross,  Gardner  &  White,  Los 
Angeles,  for  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  district:  “intensive”  cam¬ 
paign  on  price-cut  program  now 
in  progress,  with  dealer-coop 
campaign  in  offing. 


Bureau  Names 
E.  C.  Raymond 
To  New  Post 

Edward  C.  Raymond  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly-created 
post  of  business  manager  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper 
Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  it  is  an- 
nounced  by 
Richard  W.  Slo¬ 
cum,  general 
manager  of  the 
Phi  ladelphia 
Bulletin  and 
chairman  of  the 
Bureau’s  g  o  v  - 
erning  board. 

Raymond,  who  Raymond 
started  in  the 
Bureau’s  direct  mail  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  office  manager 
for  the  last  four  years.  His  ele¬ 
vation  to  the  new  post  follows 
the  recent  announcement  of  the 
retirement  of  William  A.  Thom¬ 
son  as  administrative  director 
and  of  the  naming  of  Alfred  B. 
Stanford  as  director  of  all  opera¬ 
tions. 


important  Notice 


The  Keister  Advertising  Service  is  proud  to 
announce  its  affiliation  with  the  American 
Bible  Society  in  the  preparation  of  its  weekly 
series  of  "Support  the  Church"  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

Beginning  February  I,  1948,  each  new  Keis¬ 
ter  ad  will  have  the  advantage  of  editorial 
advice  from  the  Society,  and  will  contain  a 
list  of  suggested  Bible  readings,  carefully 
planned  and  scheduled  by  the  Society. 

The  Keister  Service  is  proud  to  offer  to  the 
newspapers  of  this  country  a  series  of  Church 
and  Bible  promotion  that  has  earned  the  exclu¬ 
sive  support  and  cooperation  of  the  world's 
largest  distributor  of  the  Bible,  the  American 
Bible  Society. 

THE  KEISTER  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

(E.  E.  Keister) 

Church  and  Bible  Promotion 
Strasburg,  Virginia 

In  Cooperation  with  the 
American  Bible  Society 
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an>  staiiilard  of  market  evaluation. 
Oiilral  iiidiana  ineaF^iires  up  as  a  |)rofital>le 
plaee  to  do  luisiiiess.  W  itliiii  its  33  elose-knil 
eoiiiities  live  more  than  of  the  state's 

popidati«>n.  Their  total  net  spendable  itieome 
is  .S  1.70 f,()2 1.000.  \nd  for  those  who  advt*r- 
tise  u>  sell  in  this  eompaet.  hierativc  market, 
there  is  the  added  advantage  of  a  .sing/enews- 
pajM-r  whieh  eovers  all  Central  Indiana  eom- 
prehensivel)  and  effeetivel\ .  That  medium, 
read  six  evenings  weekly  h\  more  pe»>ple 
than  an\  otlu'r  hx-al  <iailv.  is  of  eourse  .  .  . 
77je  Indutnapolis  \rtvs. 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising  FIRST  in  reader  responsiveness 
FIRST-in  Indiana's  FIRST  Market 


OWNING  AND  OPERATING  RADIO  STATION  WIBC 


I 


C.  WAITER  McCAKTT,  Prasidtn  tarn)  Gin  tralManaitr*  DAN  ACARROLL,  110E.«2ndSI..Ni«iY  or  kl7*THEI0HNE.  LUT2COMPANy.43SN  Michliaa  Ava..  Cklciia  II 
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Book  Aid  Plan 
Begun  by  Park 
Grows  Steadily 

When  American  publishers 
visited  western  Germany  last 
summer,  a  12-year-old  girl  told 
John  A.  Park  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times,  “We  can’t  study 
any  more.  We  have  no  books.” 

The  wistfulness  of  the  girl 
who  wanted  to  learn  more  Eng¬ 
lish  started  Editor  •  Publisher 
Park  on  a  campaign  that  has  al¬ 
ready  sent  more  than  60,000 
books  to  German  youth  from 
one  North  Carolina  county  and 
now,  under  government  approv¬ 
al,  is  spreading  to  other  states 
with  a  goal  in  the  millions. 

”1  returned  (from  the  Euro- 

f>ean  trip)  without  any  definite- 
y  constructive  thought,’’  wrote 
Park  as  far  back  as  last  July, 
“except  perhaps  the  belief  that 
we  Americans  should  lay  our 
stress  on  the  cultivation  and 
education  of  the  youth  in  those 
war-torn  countries.  .  .  .  They 
need  school  books;  they  need 
teachers;  they  need  encourage¬ 
ment  in  American  ways  which 
they  eagerly  seek  from  us.” 

Implementation  of  Park’s  be¬ 
lief  came  when  Rotarians  in 
Warsaw,  N.  C.,  to  whom  the 
publisher  was  reporting  on  his 
trip,  asked.  “What  can  we  do 
to  help?” 

On  his  suggestion  the  school 
students  in  Warsaw,  a  town  of 
1,800,  gathered  4,000  books  and 


magazines  to  be  sent  to  book 
centers  in  the  American  zone, 
and  the  Book  Aid  Plan  got 
under  way. 

As  Park  made  other  talks,  the 
Book  Aid  Plan  snowballed. 
Gov.  R.  Gregg  Cherry  and  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
were  enlisted.  The  first  ship¬ 
ment  of  1,000  books,  prod¬ 
uct  of  another  talk  by  the 
Raleigh  editor  •  publisher,  was 
speeded  from  the  Raleigh 
Woman’s  Club  to  the  American 
Educational  Center  in  Berlin 
by  Eastern  Air  Lines  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Overseas  Airlines.  Other 
editors,  such  as  the  late  Jo¬ 
sephus  Daniels,  Raleigh  News 
&  Observer,  cooperated. 

From  the  U.S.  Military  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Germany,  Gen,  Lucius 
B.  Clay,  came  tribute  to  the 
program’s  “inestimable  value  to 
students  of  Germany,”  and  the 
general  cooperated  with  Park 
in  selecting  two  12-year-old 
girls  to  visit  North  Carolina  as 
graphic  proof  to  Tarheels  of  the 
value  of  the  Book  Aid  Plan. 

Care  of  the  two  visitors  was 
guaranteed  by  the  Raleigh 
Times  publisher,  but  their  visit 
waits  while  a  backlog  of  paying 
customers  is  transported  by 
American  Overseas  Airlines  or 
until  Park  can  arrange  earlier 
transportation. 

Recently,  President  Truman’s 
intercession  was  asked  on  be¬ 
half  of  government  means  of 
transport,  and  the  President 
was  requested  to  throw  his  in¬ 
fluence  back  of  the  Plan. 


A  BOY  hawking  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Deseret  News 
was  heard  singing: 

“Onesy,  Twosy,  buy  a  Newsie, 
Threesy,  Foursy,  buy  some 
Moresy  .  . 

■ 

GEORGE  WHITE,  sports  editor 
of  Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  re¬ 
ceived  a  candid  answer  on  a 
Golden  Glove  entry  blank. 

Question:  “Have  you  had  any 
previous  Golden  Gloves  experi¬ 
ence:  and  if  so,  when,  where 
and  number  of  bouts  won?” 

Answer  ( from  16-year-old 
147  -  pounder) :  “Last  year’s 
Golden  Gloves.  I  whipped  three 
boys  and  I  also  whipped  my 
Daddy  when  he  came  home 
drunk.” 

■ 

READERS  of  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 

Journal  were  startled  when 
they  saw  this  headline  beneath 
the  big  society  heading:  “Three 
Freed  on  14  of  16  Counts  in  City 
Court.” 

■ 

GIVING  AP  credit  for  the  story, 
the  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.) 

Herald  reported:  “Miss  Paris  of 
1947  and  her  Yank  soldier 
sweetheart,  former  PFC  Ray 
Mack  of  Columbus,  honey¬ 
mooned  Monday  at  an  undis¬ 
closed  sport.” 

■ 

TRUMAN  ASKS  POWER 
TO  AVOID  A  BUST 
Delaware  (Ohio)  Gazette. 


Council  Plans 
Ad  Drive  for 
Children's  Aid 

A  “Crusade  for  Children"  J 
vertising  campaign  will  be  «■ 
ducted  in  April  by  the  Ai 
vertising  Council  in  supDcr 
of  the  work  of  the  UN  and  s 
social  welfare  organiatio*. 
raising  money  to  feed  millioJi 
of  starving  children  around  th 
globe. 

The  council  furnished  thi 
slogan,  “Save  a  child.  ...  Sin 
the  future!”  to  the  two  orgit 
zations,  American  Overseas  Al¬ 
and  United  Nations  Appeal  f; 
Children,  which  are  sponsoriui 
the  drive  originally  sched-al 
to  take  place  in  February. 

Photos  Contributed 

Through  the  council,  15  adv 
tisements  portraying  the  pli( 
of  children  in  war-ravaged 
countries  have  been  prepared  to 
be  sent  to  newspapers  through 
out  the  country,  Photographi 
were  furnished  by  Internatiou! 
News  Photos,  Life  magazine 
and  photographers  Richard  An 
don  and  Ramon  Vishniac.  The 
agency,  Ted  Bates,  Inc.,  donated 
its  time  and  talent. 

Stuart  Peabody  of  the  Bor 
den  Co.,  coordinator  of  the 
council’s  campaign;  Lee  Mar 
shall,  chairman  of  the  AOA 
UNAC,  and  Edward  Royal,  staJ 
executive  of  the  ad  council,  co¬ 
operated  in  the  preparation  ol 
the  program. 


You’ll  find  Paris  just  beyond  the  gangplank! 
Enjoy  days  of  charm  aboard  France-Afloat 
. . .  days  made  joyous  by  famed  “French  Line’’ 
meals  .  .  .  service  deft  and  unobtrusive  (by 
English-speaking  stewards,  of  course)  . . .  com¬ 
fort  en  route  that  commands  relaxation  .  .  . 
evening  hours  a-glint  with  the  sparkle  of  Paris 
itself!  First  crossing  or  twentieth,  you’ll  be 
glad  you  journeyed  the  French  Line  way.  See 
your  local  travel  agent. 


FRENCH  LINE 

N*w  York  Office:  610  FHth  Avnm 
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YOU’RE  /I 
ON  THIN 

/*  V  -  ■’* 

ICE  WITH  r-  ; 
OUT-OF-DATE  “FIGURES!” 


You  need  today  s  facts 
and  figures  on  Philadelphia... 
America’s  3rd  Market 


Constant  shifts  in  your  business  make  it  vital 
that  you  are  guided  only  by  latest  facts  and  figures. 

In  Philadelphia  statistics  prove  THE  INQUIRER  first 
in  advertising  and  tops  in  PRODUCTIVITY ! 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  1947 

carried  more  than  28  million  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  ••-largest  volume  ever  published  by 
any  Philadelphia  Newspaper  in  any  year. 


NOW  IN  ITS  15TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR 
OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 


Alaska  Newsprint 
Hopes  Are  Dimmed 


By  James  J.  Butler 


WASHINGTON  —  There  is  no  is  in  substance  a  negative  au-  mills  into  the  streams,  ana  mg- 

prospect  of  newsprint  produc-  thority;  that  is,  the  Forest  Serv-  ging  in  such  a  way  as  to  di^ 

tion  in  Alaska  for  at  least  three  ice  has  the  statutory  authority  regard  natural  watersheds  and 
years  and  unless  new  legislation  to  refuse  to  permit  the  export  cause  a  washing  of  silt  and 
IS  enacted  or  publishers  form  of  logs  cut  from  the  national  debris  into  the  salmon  waters, 

and  finance  a  cooperative  to  log  forest.  The  Forest  Service  may  ( Destruction  of  scenic  beauty , 

and  mill  timber  from  the  Na-  require  that  the  logs  be  proc-  with  harmful  effect  upon  tour- 
tional  Forest  the  dream  of  a  essed  into  some  other  form  be-  ist  business,  was  mentioned  in- 
limitless  new  paper  source  wilt  fore  being  export^  from  Al-  cidentally. )  The  committee  was 


equipment,  and  everything 
needed  for  development  of  a 
modern  industrial  economy 
must  be  im^rted  to  Alaska  via 
the  steamship  or  airplane.” 

‘‘Dangers  to  fishing  indus¬ 
tries,”  was  next  considered. 
The  problem  here  is  passible 
discharge  of  acids  from  pulp 
mills  into  the  streams,  and  log- 


to  just  that.  aska.  But  the  Forest  Service 

These  are  among  the  conclu-  cannot  prescribe  what  product 
^ons  reached  by  the  Capehart  shall  be  made  from  the  logs, 


aska.  But  the  Forest  Service  told  government  agencies 
cannot  prescribe  what  product  lieve  these  problems  can  be 


^ons  reached  by  the  Capehart  shall  be  made  from  the  logs,  overcome,  but  similar  assur- 
Conmittee  of  the  Senate,  whose  From  a  standpoint  of  practical  ances  given  in  the  State  of 
probe  of  newsprint  supply  and  timber  and  lumbering  opera-  Washington  proved  worthless,  a 
Ihe  Alaskan  tions,  the  great  bulk  of  these  witness  testified, 
possibilities  into  focus  and  stands  of  timber  can  be  manu-  Power  Study  Advised 

caused  a  conrimittee  to  make  on-  factored  profitably  only  into  a  mices  nnestions  of 

the-grouM  investigation.  pulp  product.  However,  there  thti 

Cooperative  Venture  Proposed 


Power  Study  Advised 
Power”  raises  questions  of 


puip  proauci.  nowever,  mere  g^ch  potenUal  magnitude  that 
IS  absolutely  no  way  in  which  t{J^"senators  have  recommend- 


After  enumerating  some  of  th|  manufacture  of  newsffit  ed  a  complete  study  of  r^urces 
the  more  outstanding  barriers—  [,nde?^SunB  statuter”  ^  ^  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 

legal  and  economic— the  con-  “  a^is  ^ion  to  “prevent  serious  upsets 

gress'onal  group  tosses  the  prob-  proposing  a  remeay  tor  ims  development  plans, 

lem  to  the  publishers  with  this  thp  respect  to  “Labor,”  liv- 

comment:  committee  suggested  that  the  costs  in  Alaska  were  taken 

"The  committee  recommends  toto  consideration  in  a  study 

that  until  such  questions  have  a!!thn?itv^m  rili\iirp  highpointed  by  the  fact  that  toe 

been  determiriAH  cmoii  given  the  authority  to  reQUire  ciotoc  rinvprnment  has 


been  determined,  small  and 


United  States  Government  has 


medium-sized  newspapers,  who  found  it  necessary  to  pay  fed- 

are  the  principal  sufferers  from  Vnt"  in^  n  eral  employes  in  the  Territory 

the  lack  of  newsprint,  should  timber  cut  in  a  Alaska  a  25%  increase  over 

give  serious  consideration  to  loresi.  grade  in 

banding  together  in  a  coopera-  thi^^mie^  ^ead\o^newr rl^mlfic^^  '^bich  they  are  classifi^. 
live  enterprise  —  perhaps  even  o  rammca  annual  report  of  Chief 

to  the  extent  of  participation  in  V,^|re  ^are  MtoeSy  immir-  Forester  Lyle  F.  Watts  sent  to 
toe  financing  of  a  newsprint  t^t  nolic^  au^tTrS  inv?W^  Congress  this  week,  confirms  the 
mill,  or  newsprint  mills  in  ■  "  questions  involve  statement  there  is  no  assurance 

Alaska  to  assure  themselves  «f  legisUUo^"lnd^'^the"committe^  newsprint  wiU  be  produced  in 
a  steady  source  of  supply.  The  £ds  to  difcuss  thesT^ues  Alaska,  and  adds  one  more  prob- 
committee  recognizes  that  there  ...uS  lem  for  consideration,  namely, 


committee  recognizes  that  there  nmner  officials  'e*"  *or  vujiBmciawugg, 

are  great  difficulties  in  working  1,  officials  territory  may  soon  be 

out  SUrh  21  Ki.4-  /wwwiwiw.  Ot  tnC  1:  OrCSl  OPrVlCc.  K/wMAcfna/lintf 


out  such  a  venture,  but  feels 
that  it  is  a  challenge  to  the 
ability  of  free  enterprise  to 
solve  its  own  problem — a  chal- 


Shipping  an  Obstacle 


opened  for  homesteading. 

Soon  after  Congress  passed 
enabling  legislation  to  allow 


aoiiiiy  Of  tree  enterprise  to  First  of  the  warning  signs,  enabling  legislation  to  aiiow 
solve  its  own  problem — a  chal-  erected  to  inform  any  who  sale  of  timber  in  Tongass  Na- 
lenge  which  free  enterprise  and  might  regard  newsprint  produc-  tional  Forest  for  what  was  de- 
a  free^^  press  cannot  afford  to  tion  easy  of  attainment,  con-  scribed  up  to  submission  of  the 

cerns  shipping,  and  on  that  sub-  Capehart  Committee  report  only 
TTv-  - ..  .  -  .  as  an  Alaskan  ‘‘newsprint  m- 


.^®  !‘®ballenge”  stems  from  ject  the  committee  reports: 


difficulties  presented  by  ship-  “Further  development,  not  only  dustry,”  bids  were  asked  on 
ping,  dangers  to  fishing  indus-  of  Alaskan  pulp,  but  also  of  Al-  1,500,000,000  cubic  feet — enough 
tri^,  housing,  power,  lalxir —  aska  generally,  is  contingent  to  produce  525  tons  of  newsprint 
and,  the  fact  that  “there  is  no  upon  vastly  improved  transpor-  daily  for  50  years.  The  Depart- 
piaranty  of  newsprint.”  The  tation  facilities.  Alaska  is  ment  of  Agriculture  has  refus^ 
latter  revelation,  which  came  wholly  dependent  upon  shipping  to  reveal  whether  any  proposals 
as  a  surprise  to  committee  mem-  from  the  mainland  of  the  United  were  received,  but  it  may  be 
bers  as  it  doubtless  will  to  pub-  States  for  even  the  most  ba  significant  that  a  new  “final 
lishers  who  have  been  led  to  sic  commodities.  Foodstuffs,  date”  for  bidding  was  fixed 
believe  that  steps  taken  thus  building  materials,  construe-  after  the  first  one  had  been 
far  to  create  an  Alaskan  news-  tion  equipment,  manufacturing  passed  by. 
print  industry,  including  adver¬ 
tising  for  bids  for  purchasing  of 
timber,  implied  such  assurance 
But  the  committee  said  in  its 
report  to  Congress,  filed  this 

Forest  Service  Restricted  SWEDISH  NEWSPRINT 

“Contrary  to  popular  opinion  mwm  niimiiii 

fhft PAPER  / 

that  the  development  of  the  I 

Alaskan  wood-pulp  industry  will  J 

increase  the  total  United  States  Direct  from  oar  branch  office  in  Stockholm,  Sweden.  I 

reason'is^'"*”*  Address  inqniries  with  fail  specifications  to  our  main 

“Tffie  contracts  which  will  be  office  in  New  York.  FOB  or  CIF  prices  will  be  quoted, 

awarded  will  not  specify  the 

end  product  which  must  be  ^ 

manufactured  from  the  timber  TnC  MCVCr  &  BrOWII  COPD* 

to  which  cutting  rights  would  ' 

be  awarded  by  the  contract.  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

The  only  authority  which  the  uupp»w  uiii  a  siso 

Forest  ^rvice  has  to  control  Murray  Mill  o-snuD 

the  use  to  which  the  timber  cut 

under  the  contract  may  be  put  V  ■  —  ■  —  ■  ^  —  -  ■"■I*—  —  "  —  "■-i  »■"— 


Direct  from  our  branch  office  in  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
Address  Inqniries  with  full  specifications  to  our  main 
office  in  New  York.  FOB  or  CIF  prices  will  be  quoted. 

The  Meyer  &  Brown  Corp. 

347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Murray  Hiii  4-8880 


Capital 

Crabcakes 

It’s  a  small  thing,  the 
capital  crabcake.  but  in 
Washington  it’s  as  fa¬ 
mous  as  any  statesman. 

Ask  the  man  who’s 
1  had  one.  One?  If  he’s 
I  ever  had  one  he’s  bad 
I  a  hundred. 

So  be  sure  to  remem¬ 
ber  our  crabcakes  when 
next  you  come  to 
Washington  and  then 
you’ll  understand  why 
we  say  there  are  things 
to  be  found  here  be¬ 
yond  the  shirt  and 
pants  you  left  with  the 
tax  collector. 

History  lives  here  but 
so  do  people,  visited 
I  each  year  by  an  aver¬ 
age  of  3.500,000  other 
people.  Entertaining 
visitors  is  a  Washing¬ 
ton  specialty. 

•  TIMES-HERALD  263.790* 

!  THE  STAR  214.012 

j  THE  POST  ..  169.353* 

THE  NEWS  108.404 

-Moiid.ir  through  Friday. 
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Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Representative 

Geo.  a.  McDevitt  Co. 
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SAYS  CHARLES  F.  LABICHE, 

PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER.  LABICHE'S,  INC. 


"I  like  the  ITEH  because  . . 


>■3 


LABICHE'S  HAS  GROWN 
RAPIDLY.  TODAY  THIS 
FINE  STORE  CARRI  ES 
MEN'S,  WOMEN'S  AND 
CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING 
AND  SHOES.  A  THOROUGH¬ 
LY  MODERN  APPLIANCE 
DEPARTMENT  WAS  RE¬ 
CENTLY  ADDED. 


IT  IS  HELPING  TO  MAKE  NEW  ORLEANS  A  BETTER 
PLACE  TO  LIVE.  USING  THE  ITEM,  I  FEEL  MY  ADVER¬ 
TISEMENTS  WILL  GET  MORE  ATTENTION  ON  INTER¬ 
EST  IN  THE  HOME  WHERE  MOST  PURCHASES  ARE 
STIMULATED. 


Group  Compiles 
New  Style  Book 
In  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journals  three  -  man 
Style  Committee  has  just  is¬ 
sued  a  revised  Style  Book, 
which  is  featured  by  cartoons 
drawn  by  Ross  A.  Lewis. 

The  committee  consists  of 
Lindsay  Hoben,  editorial  writer, 
chairman  Fred  Remick.  news 
editor,  and  Howard  Pollock, 
chief  news  proofreader. 

Changes  are  summarized  in 
the  Committee's  statement: 

Ordinary  two-letter  abbrevi¬ 
ations,  with  the  exception  of 
U.S.,  will  no  longer  take  points 
and  spaces  (UN,  UW,  VA, 
DP,  etc.).  B.C.  and  A.D.  fol¬ 
low  Webster’s  and  take  points 
but  no  spaces,  as  do  such  pro¬ 
fessional  and  college  degrees 
as  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  etc. 

City  Atty.  preceding  personal 
name  is  now  abbreviated. 

Latitude  in  Soprts 

A  few  capitalization  changes 
have  been  made.  More  latitude 
haa  been  allowed  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  in  capitalization  of 
sports  nicknames.  Epithets  are 
still  lower  case,  but  it  is  now 
to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  sports  desk  to  determine 
which  is  an  epithet  and  which 
a  nickname.  If  they  wish  to 
capitalize  the  term  Bruins  for 
the  Cubs,  or  Tribe  for  the  In¬ 
dians,  it  is  permissible  if  they 
so  indicate.  This,  of  course, 
places  the  responsibility  for 
uniform  capitalization  upon  the 
sports  department. 

The  rule  for  capitalization  of 
titles  has  been  a.tered.  Civil, 
professional,  religious  and  mili¬ 
tary  titles  preceding  personal 
names  are  still  capitalized.  De¬ 
scriptive  or  occupational  terms 
are  not.  Reversed  titles  are  not 
capitalized.  Prof.  James,  Coach 
Murray,  Manager  Grimm,  pitch¬ 
er  Bickford,  songstress  Drago- 
nette,  rookie  Alvin  Dark;  high¬ 
way  51,  style  2228,  size  3,  page 
1,  part  2. 

The  Milwaukee  grain  and 
stock  exchange  follows  the  style 
of  other  market  exchanges  and 
Is  not  capitalized. 

The  term  philharmonic  in 
musical  organizations  is  no 
longer  capitalized. 

The  distinctive  part  of  names 
of  _  rooms  in  hotels  and  public 
buildings  will  be  capitalized. 
Fern  room.  Green  room,  etc. 

first  lady,  diesel,  quonset, 
gentile  are  no  longer  capital¬ 
ized.  “Store”  of  Boston  Store  is. 

Rule  lor  Figures 

Ordinal  numbers  above  10 
will  go  in  figures  ( 13th  century, 
18th  hole,  etc.),  and  such  po¬ 
litical  subdivisions  as  wai^s. 
supervisory  and  congressional 
districts,  as  well  as  schools  and 
social  centers,  will  go  in  figures, 
including  numbers  below  10 
(5th  ward,  4th  congressional 
district,  8th  Street  social  center, 
etc. ) . 

Nouns  of  three  or  more  parts 
are  no  longer  hyphenated  —  a 
departure  from  Webster’s  (right 
of  way,  etc.).  The  hyphens  are 
retained  in  the  “in-law”  rela¬ 


tionship,  however  ( son-in-law, 
etc.). 

“No”  is  added  as  a  hyphe¬ 
nated  prefix  (no-hit  game,  etc.), 
and  the  combining  term  “eyed” 
is  no  longer  hyphenated  (black 
eyed,  etc.).  Pre  and  pro  are 
now  solid  prefixes  without  ex¬ 
ception. 

Webster’s  preferred  form  of 
queue  for  a  line-up  of  people 
will  be  followed. 


Stomp  of  Approval 

Boston,  Mass. — As  a  result  of 
an  editorial  in  the  Boston  Post, 
an  effort  to  make  postage 
stamps  available  in  stores  in 
downtown  Boston  will  be  under¬ 
taken  by  postal  authorities. 
The  editorial,  printed  Dec.  1. 
was  called  to  the  attention  of 
C.  B.  Uttley,  acting  first  assis¬ 
tant  postmaster  general  in 
Washington. 

Uttley  said  that  “every  ef¬ 
fort”  would  be  made  to  induce 
merchants  to  keep  on  hand  a 
supply  of  stamps. 


Gieenfield  Book 
Issued  by  BNF 

“How  Greenfield  Did  It,”  a 
manual  describing  the  recent 
two-week  promotion  of  branded 
merchandise  in  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  has  been  released  by  the 
Brand  Names  Foundation. 

Designed  to  he.p  other  com¬ 
munities  in  similar  experiments, 
the  laook  traces  the  project  from 
organization  to  appraisal  of  re¬ 
sults.  The  Foundation  is  mak¬ 
ing  copies  available  at  cost, 
$2.50.  Orders  already  received 
indicate  “quite  a  few”  com¬ 
munities  will  follow  the  Green¬ 
field  example,  according  to  N. 
Keats,  BNF  executive  editor. 

■ 

In  Royal  Favor 

Chicago  —  Princess  Elizabeth 
of  Great  Britain  is  expected  to 
hang  the  original  Carey  Orr 
drawing  of  a  Chicago  Tribune 
cartoon  depicting  her  romance 
with  Philip,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
in  her  new  London  town  house. 


'Biggest  Retailer' 

Yonkers.  N.  Y. — Addreaiing 
a  merchants'  association  hert, 
Oxie  Reichler.  editor  oi  th« 
Herald  Statesman,  describad 
the  newspaper  as  "the  biggan 
retailer  in  Yonkers."  He  gar* 
figures  to  show  that  the  pap«i 
has  an  annual  sales  volume  in 
excess  of  10.000.000  items,  in¬ 
cluding  copies  and  ads. 

Ruling  on  Overtime 

Los  Angeles — A  small  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  having  only  three 
or  four  subscribers  outside  the 
state  is  subject  to  the  federal 
wage  and  hour  act  and  mint 
pay  overtime  to  its  employei 
That  was  the  ruling  recently  of 
Municipal  Judge  Benjamin 
Rosenthal  who  held  that  the 
Highland  Park  News-Herali 
must  pay  $490  overtime  to  i 
printer. 


All  Polls  Indicate  Readers  Demand  More  Humor! 

Fred  Nehers  LIFE’S  LIKE  THAT 


Meets  the  de¬ 
mand  with  his 
humorous  daily 
and  Sunday  car¬ 
toons. 


DAILY 

One  or  two-column 


SUNDAY 

Half-page. 

One-third  page. 

Tabloid  page. 

“I’ve  tried  all  kinds  of  blades  and  found  1  can  get  a  smoother  shave 
without  one!” 

Write,  or  wire  collect  to: 

Henry  M.  Snevily,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Consolidated  News  Features,  Inc,  247  W.  43rd  SI.,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 
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Why  not  have  a  through  coast-to-coast  train  instead  of  merely 
^ through  sleeping  cars"?  Passengers  could  be  spared  all  that 
stalling  in  Chicago — and  save  hours  of  traveling  time. 


It  is  an  umtsnal  circumstance  when  the 
If-jest  owners  of  a  business  must  present 
their  ideas  to  the  management  in  the  public 
press  instead  of  in  a  Directors’  meeting. 

But  though  the  C&O  is  now  the  largest 
owner  of  the  New  York  Central,  our  officers 
may  not  sit  on  its  Board  of  Directors,  nor 
may  the  C&O  have  any  voice  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral’s  affairs,  until  the  wheels  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  grind  out  an 
approval. 

It  appears  now  that  this  may  take  months 
to  win.  Meanwhile  we  are  making  our 
recommendations  in  this  way.  What  you 
will  find  here  is  merely  a  sample  of  the  kind 
of  thinking  the  C&O  would  like  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Central — in  the  interest  of  the 
railroad  and  of  you  the  traveler. 


To  the  New  York  Central 


Knowing  your  sincere  interest  in 
improving  passenger  service,  the  C&O 
urges  your  immediate  consideration  of  a 
through  coast-to-coast  train. 

It  is  badly  needed.  It  is  practical. 
There  is  evidence  that  it  would  pay. 

Why  should  businessmen  have  to  lose 
thousands  of  man-hours  every  year  sitting 
it  out  in  railroad  yards  at  Chicago? 

The  coast-to-coast  traveler  is  now 
given  what  is  called  "through  service.” 
But  that  service  is  more  a  phrase  than  a 
fact.  He  no  longer  has  to  change  cars,  but 
his  trip  is  still  interrupted  by  several 
hours  of  waiting  at  Chicago.  He  can  either 
kill  time  in  the  city  or  waste  it  staring 
at  freight  cars  in  a  switching  yard. 

The  C&O,  whose  appeal  to  the  public 
won  the  first  steps  in  through  service  two 
years  ago,  still  believes  that  through 
passengers  are  not  being  well  served.  Why 
shouldn’t  we  have  a  through  train,  by 
arrangement  with  a  western  road,  that 
would  go  through  Chicago  with  no  more 
delay  than  other  through  trains  have  at 
Kansas  City,  Washington  or  New  York? 


Transcontinental  passengers  must  still  twiddle  their  thumbs  at  Chicago! 


hours  earlier  than  he  should.  And  he 
must  spend  three  to  si.x  hours  marking 
time  in  Chicago  before  his  train  for  the 
Coast  is  ready  to  leave. 

Travel  from  west  to  east  is  even  worse. 
Aboard  the  fastest  through  sleeping  car, 
the  passenger  must  leave  Los  Angeles  at 
noon,  arrive  in  Chicago  at  noon — then 
hang  around  until  Century  time  at  5 
o’clock.  Surely  the  Central  and  a  western 
road  could  get  together  on  a  through  train 
to  avoid  all  this  needless  waste  of  time. 


Airplanes  go  through  Chicago  without 
layovers.  You  can  travel  through  Chicago 
by  bus  with  less  delay  than  with  the 
present  so-called  “through  sleeping  cars”! 
Why  should  the  train  traveler  alone  be 
penalized? 


Is  it  Practical? 


When  the  C&O  first  urged  through 
service,  other  railroads  objected  that  there 
wouldn’t  be  enough  demand  to  support 
it.  'Today  demand  is  so  great  that  through 
sleepers  represent  the  most  profitable  sleep¬ 
ing-car  business  in  the  country!  These  cars 
average  more  than  $50,000  a  year  from 
sleeping  car  tickets  alone.  There  is  clear¬ 
ly  enough  demand  to  justify  a  trans¬ 
continental  train. 

Today  the  traveler  in  a  through  sleep¬ 
ing  car  bound  from  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles  or  San  Francisco  must  leave 


The  C&O  strongly  urges  this  improve¬ 
ment.  We  believe  that  if  the  Central 
would  initiate  it,  you  would  gain  a  great 
competitive  advantage  over  other  rail¬ 
roads  servicing  the  coast-to-coast  trav¬ 
eler.  Both  the  Central’s  customers  and  its 
stockholders  would  win! 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 


Terminal  Tower,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 
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HOME  DELIVERED 
IN  TRADE  AREA 


CITY  CIRCULATION 
COVERAGE 


I  is  means  darrirr 
tflirrry  ri"hl  into 
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'  e  r  >  I  a  r  tj  e 
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itiis  city  coverage 
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One-Paper  Town  Held 
Not  Itself  an  Evil 


URBANA  CHAMPAIGN,  Ill.— 

Critics  who  have  deplored  the 
increasing  number  of  one-paper 
cities  were  answered  by  Ray¬ 
mond  B.  Nixon,  director  of  the 
Emory  University  School  of 
Journalism,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
editor  of  Journalism  Quarterly, 
when  he  spoke  at  the  first  Con¬ 
ference  on  Communications  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  here 
last  week. 

The  conference  launched 
activities  of  Illinois’  new  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Communications  Re¬ 
search  headed  bv  Director  Wil¬ 
bur  Schramm.  Twenty  experts 
in  various  phases  of  mass  com¬ 
munications  gathered  at  the 
three-day  round  table  confer¬ 
ence. 

Among  the  comments  were: 

— Daily  newspapers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  decrease  in  number. 

— Group  patterns  offer  a  new 
field  of  opinion  research. 

— Less  costly  ways  of  produc¬ 
tion  must  be  found. 

— Libel  laws  should  be  re 
vamped. 

— Criticism,  both  by  and  of 
the  press  should  be  studied. 

Nixon  pointed  out  that  even 
though  the  number  of  dailies 
has  been  decreasing  since  1909, 
the  total  circulation  of  news 
papers  has  steadily  increased. 

Reading  Classes  Suggested 

He  declared  that  the  im 
provement  of  the  country’s 
newspapers  depends  not  on 
artificially  stimulating  competi¬ 
tion,  but  on  increased  compe¬ 
tence  of  the  people  who  own 
and  run  papers  and  on  the  edu 
cation  of  readers  to  want  and 
demand  a  better  product. 

“There  is  no  gain  in  multi 
plying  mediocrit.v.’’  he  said. 

He  suggestcxl  the  possibility 
of  classes  on  how  to  read  news 
papers — how  to  get  more  out 
of  them — ^so  as  to  create  a  de 
mand  for  better,  socially  re¬ 
sponsible  journalism. 

“The  decrease  in  numbers  of 
papers  is  due  to  economic 
causes,  but  the  surviving  paper 
in  a  community  has  usually 
gained  in  strength  and  stabil¬ 
ity,’’  Nixon  said.  “Where  two 
or  more  papers  do  compete  in 
a  community,  competition  has 


not  always  improved  the  papers. 
Sometimes  it  has  encouraged 
sensationalism  and  emphasis  on 
features  at  the  expense  of  good 
reporting. 

“The  existence  of  only  one 
daily  in  a  community  is  not  it¬ 
self  an  evil.  No  single  medium 
of  communication  enjoys  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  today.  Many  dailies  have 
competition  from  weeklies, 
radio,  nearby  city  dailies,  and 
even  from  news  magazines. 

“While  we  are  getting  com¬ 
petition  from  new  media,  this 
may  lead  to  more  rather  than 
less  of  what  the  critics  deplore. 
The  new  media  do  not  have  the 
traditional  social  responsibility 
of  the  press.” 

Lists  5  Implications 

Nixon  listed  five  implications 
of  the  decreasing  number  of 
competing  papers: 

“1 — Monopoly  papers  are  here 
to  stay.  The  percentage  of  cities 
having  only  one  paper  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase. 

“2 — This  is  not  necessarily 
bad.  It  depends  on  the  paper. 

“3 — Cheaper  methods  of  print¬ 
ing  will  make  it  easier  for  new 
papers  to  be  started  in  small 
towns,  but  will  not  likely  pro¬ 
vide  competition  to  omnibus 
papers — papers  which  are  well 
rounded  out  with  features  and 
competent  reporting.  The  new 
papers  will  attract  few  readers 
unless  they  are  equally  com¬ 
plete. 

“4 — While  competition  with 
other  papers  may  not  increa.se. 
competition  with  radio  and  te  e 
vision  is  increa.sing.  Even  the 
monopoly  publisher  has  prob¬ 
lems  of  revenue  in  meeting 
rapidly  increasing  expenses. 


SMATCO 

R\DIAL  ARM 
FLAT  ROUTER 


“5 — Keen  competition  from 
these  new  media  will  help  hold 
down  advertising  rates,  but  will 
not  necessarily  increase  the 
quality  of  the  newspaper  in 
news  and  opinion.” 

Prof.  Charles  V.  Kintner  of 
Northwestern  University  School 
of  Commerce  said,  “charges  of 
bigness  and  monopoly  so  fre¬ 
quently  hurled  against  the  press 
should  not  for  the  most  part  be 
directed  against  those  who  own 
or  control  our  media  of  mass 
communications.  Rather,  such 
charges  should  be  made  against 
readers  or  listeners  who  demand 
expensive  services  which  small 
enterprises  cannot  supply,  or 
against  the  advertisers  who  de¬ 
mand  complete  coverage  in  a 
few  large  media  in  order  to 
avoid  the  duplication  that 
arises  when  a  number  of  small¬ 
er  media  are  used.” 

Warning  on  Prices 

He  warned  that  “communica¬ 
tions  industries  must  not  price 
themselves  out  of  the  mass  mar¬ 
ket.  Not  enough  attention  has 
been  given  in  recent  years  to 
preventing  conditions  which 
would  result  in  sharp  increases 
in  costs.  Intensive  research  to 
reduce  costs  should  have  been 
initiated  long  ago. 

“The  lush  sellers’  market  of 
recent  years  has  made  it  far 
easier  to  offset  rising  costs  by 
increasing  advertising  rates, 
subscription  rates,  or  prices 
than  to  expend  the  effort  need¬ 
ed  to  find  less  costly,  better,  and 
more  efficient  ways  of  provid 
ing  a  finished  product. 

“Every  magazine  and  news 


paper  publisher  will  agree  »ii 
the  importance  of  making  ted: 
nological  improvements  in  th( 
mechanical  and  graphic  arts 
Important  also  are  training  pp 
grams  for  new  workers  in  thej 
fields,  more  liberal  policies  bj 
unions  in  admitting  apprentice 
and  the  training  of  editorial  am  , 
advertising  workers  in  prepan 
tion  of  copy  for  reproductio: 
thus  cutting  down  on  expensiv' 
re-doing  and  re-design.” 

Fredrick  S.  Siebert,  directs 
of  the  University  of  lUinoj^ 
School  of  Journalism,  wamec 
that  in  the  field  of  governmej; 
restrictions  “Our  greatest  proii 
lem  is  to  keep  vigilant,  and  tt 
remind  ourselves  that  it  is  pos  I 
Bible  for  a  government,  or  mon  ' 
especially  the  officers  of  a  gov 
ernment,  to  revive  old  restric 
tions  or  set  up  new  ones  osta 
sibly  in  the  interests  of  society 
but  utilized  for  the  perpetu 
tion  of  either  their  principles  o: 
their  jobs.” 

New  Libel  Code  Urged 

“There  is  one  area  in  whici 
further  restrictive  activity  o! 
the  government  should  contrib 
ute  to  the  general  good  witlwu: 
at  the  same  time  producing  ne> 
evils,”  Siebert  pointed  ou: 
"Our  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  individual  are  woefully 
inadequate. 

“Libel  laws  as  they  exist  to 
day  are  an  invitation  to  the  un 
scrupulous  to  harass  the  com 
munications  media,  and  at  the 
-same  time  an  effective  barrie: 
against  tho.se  individuals  whose 
rights  have  been  seriously  in 
jured.” 


Me  STAR  VE  Ao  EFFECTIVE! 


H<-a<-hin»  ilii-  right  peiipir  in  the  RIGHT  market  is  a  major 
farlor  in  neH>paper  aiiverlising.  Here  is  (lelinile  proof  of  a 
iMo-Ha)  roniplele  eoverage  of  a  rapidly  growing  area  popu¬ 
lated  In  people  who  are  seleetively  Itiiy. Minded: 
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lliiiidred^  of  exeel  lent,  modern  and  progressive  retail  outlets,  all 
eoneentruted  wilhin  a  railiiis  of  •>  miles  of  our  City’s  Center, 
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The  old  gray  Mayor  ain’t  what  he  used  to  be 


James  L.  Rynning,  27,  is  a  new 
kind  of  mayor  and  a  new  kind  of 
citizen.  He’s  the  duly  elected  head 
of  a  thriving  community  of  2,000 
people  -the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota’s  Veterans  Village.  He  lives 
with  his  wife  and  small  son  in  a 
house  he  helped  to  build  with  his 
own  hands.  He  has  been  publisher 
of  the  local  newspaper,  serves  as 
village  night  watchman,  is  an  active 
leader  in  civic  affairs.  He  holds  a 
brand  new  Bachelor  of  Electrical 
Engineering  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  currently  he’s  busy  as  a 
B.E.E.  holding  down  the  mayoralty 
and  hitting -the  books  for  his 
Master’s  degree. 

“Damned  Average  Raisers”  is  the 
envious  but  complimentary  term 
some  U  of  M  students  use  for  Jim 
and  the  16,000  other  veterans  who 
swarm  the  campus  of  the  nation’s 
second  largest  state  university.  With 
a  total  of  27,000  regular  and  13,000 
part-time  students  to  offer  compe¬ 


tition,  the  ex-GI’s  still  pretty  well 
out-study  and  out-score  the  field. 
Minnesota’s  mature,  hard-working 
veterans  are  living  up  to  their  serv¬ 
ice  records  for  intelligence,  initiative 
and  leadership  (nearly  70%  of  Min¬ 
nesota  men  and  women  in  World 
War  II  were  officers  or  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  in  the  Army  or  Navy, 
according  to  a  Selective  Service 
sample  survey). 

Sprawling  over  877  acres  between 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  the 
University  of  Minnesota  is  the  hub 
of  the  Gopher  State’s  vast  educa¬ 
tional  system  which  has  earned  for 
Minnesota  an  enviable  rating  in 
learning  and  literacy.  Among  its 
2,733  faculty  members  are  many  of 
the  nation’s  best  known  educators 
(237  are  listed  in  Who’s  Who  in 
America).  Its  14  colleges  include 
medical,  law,  dental  and  agricultural 
schools  ranking  among  the  finest  in 
the  world.  Its  research  activities, 
keyed  to  the  needs  of  Minnesota’s 


farming  and  industrial  plants,  each 
year  add  important  contributions  to 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
state. 

Like  most  U  of  M  veteran 
students,  Jim  Rynning  shares  the 
“stay-put”  feeling  that  keeps  Min¬ 
nesotans  happy  in  their  forest-and- 
lake  land,  content  with  their  sports 
and  outdoors  existence  .  .  .  their 
matchless  cultural  opportunities  .  .  . 
their  unique  Minnesota  way  of  life. 
Next  year  Jim  will  be  looking  for  a 
job — but  you’ll  have  to  come  to 
Minnesota  to  hire  him! 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  //Tribune 


EVENING 


MORNING  G  SUMDAY 


More  than  550,000  Sunday,  425,000  dcdly 
JOHN  COWLES,  Prmsiduml 
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JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 


First  ACEJ  Approvals 
Due  After  May  1 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

FIRST  LIST  of  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  accredited  by  the 
American  Council  on  Vaca¬ 
tion  for  Journalism  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  after  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  May  1,  it  has  reported. 

According  to  Dean  Kenneth 
Olson  of  Northwestern,  secre- 
tary-treasurer,  inspections  are 
progressing  at  the  rate  of  two 
a  week,  and  inspection  commit¬ 
tees  are  pushing  a  schedule 
that  anticipates  conclusion  of 
the  first  round  of  school  visita¬ 
tions  in  April. 

A  second  round  of  accrediting 
inspections  will  begin  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Council  has 
decided  at  its  May  meeting 
which  of  the  41  schools  now 
under  consideration  shall  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  initial  approved 
list  he  says. 

'Sequence'  Question  Tabled 

Several  developments  in  the 
accrediting  program  came  out 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
at  Philadelphia  in  connection 
with  the  AATJ-AASDJ  conven¬ 
tion,  Dean  Olson  reveals. 

After  juggling  the  question 
of  what  instructional  sequences 
should  be  recognized  for  ac¬ 
crediting,  the  Council  tossed 
the  prob  em  on  the  table  until 
all  schools  have  been  inspected. 
Application  has  been  made  by 
the  various  schools  for  the  ac¬ 
crediting  of  a  total  of  32  differ¬ 
ent  sequences.  An  attempt  will 
be  made  to  bracket  those  ac¬ 
cepted  under  seven  or  eight 
general  titles. 

Sequences  in  agricultural 
Journalism,  home  economics 
journalism,  political  reporting, 
trade  and  technical  reporting, 
for  example,  will  be  group^ 
under  “Reporting.” 

“What  the  individual  schools 
wish  to  call  these  sequences  is 
up  to  them,”  Olson  declares. 
“They  can  give  them  whatever 
names  they  consider  most  suit¬ 
able.” 

Some  of  the  sequences  pro- 
posed  for  accrediting  will  not 
be  recognized,  however,  he  in¬ 
dicates. 

All  schools  with  accredited 
sequences  will  be  listed  as  ac¬ 
credited  schools  without  regard 
for  the  number  of  sequences 
which  they  have  had  accredit¬ 
ed,  the  Council  d_cided  at  the 
Philadelphia  meeting. 

This  decision  represents  an 
effort  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  rating  some  schools  as  bet¬ 
ter  than  others  on  the  basis  of 
number  of  sequences  accredit¬ 
ed,  Olson  explains.  Schools 
with  any  sequences  accredited 
will  be  accredited  equally,  he 
says^ 

“The  Council  will  publish  a 
list  of  accredited-s  e  q  u  e  n  c  e 
schools  by  sequences,”  says  Ol¬ 
son,  “so  that  a  prospective  stu¬ 
dent  may  turn  to  ^e  field  in 
which  he  is  interested  and  find 


where  accredited  programs  are 
offered.” 

Cost  of  the  first  16  inspec¬ 
tions,  completed  before  the  first 
of  the  year,  averaged  less  than 
$100  per  school.  Dean  Olson  re¬ 
veals.  This  principally  was  be¬ 
cause  more  centralize  schools 
were  included,  involving  little 
travel,  and  because  newspaper 
representatives  on  the  inspect- 
ing  committees  insisted  on  turn¬ 
ing  in  their  expense  accounts 
to  their  newspapers. 

Visitations  will  cost  as  much 
as  $500  a  school  for  some 
schools,  however,  he  says. 

Gsrrespondents'  Handbook 
A  “Handbook  for  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Correspondents”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Montana  State 
University  journalism  school 
and  the  Montana  State  Press 
Association  has  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  from  nearly  every  state  in 
the  Union  and  a  request  for  50 
copies  recently  was  received 
from  the  Philippines,  according 
to  Asst.  Prof.  W.  L.  Alcorn,  who 
is  secretary  of  the  association. 

The  handbook  was  prepared 
by  John  Buzzetti  as  a  senior 
journalism  seminar  project. 

New  Course 

INTERNATIONAL  attention  al- 

so  has  been  attracted  to  a  new 
journalism  course  offered  at 
Kansas  State  College,  according 
to  R.  R.  Lashbrook,  head  of  the 
department  of  industrial  jour¬ 
nalism  and  printing. 

The  course,  called  “The  Jour¬ 
nalist  in  a  Free  Society,”  deals 
with  freedom  of  the  press  con¬ 
cepts  and  is  conducted  jointly 
by  the  journalism  department 
and  the  Institute  of  Citizenship. 
Dr.  R.  A.  Walker  of  the  insti¬ 
tute  and  Ted  Peterson,  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  journalism,  are 
the  instructors. 

A  request  for  detailed  infor. 
mation  about  the  course  has 
been  received  from  the  Paris 
office  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization. 

Good  Publicity? 

WHAT  is  “good”  college  pub¬ 
licity? 

The  question  Ls  suggested  by 
a  publicity  release  from  the  de¬ 
partment  of  public  relations  of 
the_  University  of  Mississippi, 
which  tel.s  of  a  decision  by  the 
student  executive  council  op¬ 
posing  racial  equality  in  higher 
education. 

Says  the  release,  in  part: 
“Segregation  of  races  in  South¬ 
ern  colleges  must  be  retained, 
according  to  a  unanimous  re- 
port  of  the  Student  Executive 
Council  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  which  has  instruct¬ 
ed  its  delegates  to  a  Saturday 
meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Inter- 
Collegiate  Council  to  condemn 


the  recently-formed  United 
States  National  Student  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“  ‘There  can  be  no  compro¬ 
mise  with  segregation,’  the 
council  stated  in  adopting  un- 
animous.y  a  report  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  N.S.A. 
which  was  organized  last  Sep¬ 
tember  at  a  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  of  700  delegates  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The 
Ole  Miss  students  took  excep¬ 
tion  to  N.S.A.’s  pledge  to  ‘se¬ 
cure  the  eventual  elimination 
of  all  forms  of  discriminatory 
educational  systems  anywhere 
in  the  United  States’.” 

Paul  Newton,  editor  of  the 
Mississippian,  student  news- 
paper,  is  one  of  the  two  dele¬ 
gates  who  were  to  represent 
the  Mississippi  student  body  at 
the  intercollegiate  council,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  re.ease. 

Presumably  the  university’s 
department  of  public  relations 
considered  the  action  “good 
publicity,"  else  it  wouldn’t  have 
sent  the  story  out. 

Maybe  it’s  good  publicity  for 
Ole  Miss — and  maybe  it  isn’t. 
Certainly  the  University  will 
receive  much  unfavorable  com¬ 
ment  in  some  areas.  But  the 
question  of  what  constitutes 
good  and  bad  college  publicity 
— particu.arly  “bad”  publicity 
— Ls  highly  controversial. 

A  number  of  years  ago  an 
employe  of  a  western  univer¬ 
sity  was  involved  in  the  sensa¬ 
tional  death  of  a  young  woman 
on  the  campus.  The  university 
made  great  effort  to  suppress 
the  story  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  bad  institutional  publicity. 

A  group  of  reporters  sitting 
out  a  round-the  clock  watch  of 
the  death  cottage  weren’t  so 
sure.  As  one  expressed  it: 

“This  story  is  spreading  the 
name  of  the  university  across 
the  front  pages  of  the  country 
day  after  day.  Long  after  the 
case  is  cleaned  up  and  the  as¬ 
sociations  forgotten,  the  cumu¬ 
lative  impression  of  the  repeat¬ 
ed  display  of  the  University’s 
name  will  remain  on  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  mind.” 

Maybe  you  can’t  go  along  with 
that.  Or  with  the  opinion  a 
college  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  once  expressed  to  the  dean 
of  women.  A  “college  humor” 
magazine  was  featuring  that 
month  a  double  spread  on  wo- 
men  college  graduates. 

In  photograph  and  caption 
were  presented  a  successful 
woman  physician  from  Cornell, 
an  interior  decorator  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  a  lawyer  from  Illinois, 
etc.  'The  spread  included  the 
picture  of  a  graduate  from  this 
P.  R.  D.’s  school  also.  It  was 
easily  the  stand-out  picture. 
The  girl  was  a  successful  strip¬ 
tease  dancer  in  Chicago. 

The  dean  was  furious  over 
the  “very  bad  publicity.”  Said 
the  public  relations  director, 
“Look  dean,  you’re  all  wrong. 
No  one  would  charge  us  with 
the  responsibility  for  this  girl’s 
occupation.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  picture  gets  our  name  be¬ 
fore  a  group  that  never  reads 
about  our  achievements  in  re¬ 
search,  or  the  pronouncements 
of  our  president  and  faculty.  I 
wish  we  could  get  more  of  this 
sort  of  thing.” 
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It  may  be  right  in  your  own  city  that  a  mother’s  heart  will  thrill  to  the  news  that  her 
youngster  is  to  benefit  from  activities  of  Serge  Koussevitzky’s  Berkshire  Music  School 
and  he  given  an  opportunity  to  show  talent  in  the  studios  of  the  “Little  Red  House” 
already  in  the  course  of  reconstruction  at  Tanglewood,  made  famous  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  and  to  be  made  so  useful  to  deserving  young  aspirants  for  musical  honors. 


S IXCE  the  National  F ederation  of  A I  usic 
Clubs  is  the  sponsor  and  promoter  and 
a  newspaper  publisher  the  chairman  of 
the  project,  it  was  thought  courteous  to 
the  newspaper  fraternity  to  offer  an 
opportunity  for  contributions. 

Dr.  Koussevitzky  will  send  a  personal 
acknowledgment  of  any  contributions 
in  “three  figures”  or  more.  As  the  total 
sum  required  is  only  $  1 5,000,  anv  con¬ 
tributions  carrving  it  beyond  that 
amount  will  remain  at  the  option  of  the 
contributor  as  to  its  disposition. 

Mrs.  Guy  Patterson  Gannett,  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  “Little  Red  I  Iouse 
Project”  is  the  immediate  Past  President 
of  the  National  Federation  of  .Music 
Clubs,  and  is  also  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer  of  Guy  P.  Gannett’s  .Maine 
Newspapers.  She  has  long  been  a  promi¬ 
nent  figure  in  the  music  world  and  is 
serving  currently  as  a  trustee  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  .Music, 
as  Chairman  of  Listening  Groups  for  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Guild,  as  a  member 


of  the  Board  of  the  Friends  of  the  Berk¬ 
shire  .Music  Centre  and  as  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  .Music  Council.  She 
is  especially  interested  in  young  people 
and  was  responsible  for  the  granting  of 
three  Federation  scholarships  to  the 
Berkshire  .Music  School  in  194:,  and  of 
annual  Federation  scholarships  to  the 
National  .Music  Camp  at  Intcrlochen. 


£////  JPons 

Bccmusc  of  her  deep  interest  in  the  Berk¬ 
shire  .Music  School  and  all  that  it  is  do¬ 
ing  for  the  voting  musicians  of  .America, 
this  appeal  for  the  “Little  Red  House.” 
at  'liinglewood,  which  is  to  be  used  as 
practice  studios,  is  enthusiastically  en¬ 
dorsed  by  I.n.Y  PONS,  world-famous 
opera  and  concert  artist  and  friend  of 
vtning  musicians  everywhere. 


Checks  should  be  made  to  the  order  of  Mrs.  Guy 
P.  Gannett,  Treasurer  of  Guy  P.  Gannett  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Portland  2,  .Maine,  ear-marked  for  “Little 
Red  House  Project,”  Berkshire  Summer  School. 

If  vou  wish,  souvenir  checks  will  be  sent  for 
your  signature  and  its  return  through  your  bank 
will  serve  as  an  interesting  memento  of  your  co¬ 
operation  in  this  educational  enterprise. 


Ask  for  full  story  about  Little  Ref  House  as  printed  in  the  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle  of  July  24,  1941. 

Write  to  Miss  Helen  Havener,  Publicity  Director,  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  4^$  West  2}rd  Street,  Neze  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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Canada  Union 
Gats  Foothold 
In  ITU  Slrike^ 

nal,  Hamilton  Spectator,  Von- 
couver  Province  and  Ottatci 
University  Student  Verle  Byars  Citizen. 

operates  a  tape  puncher.  Qj^  y  paper  not  affected  ia 

1945  by  the  strike  was  the  Cot 
“It  was  our  intention  to  use  gary  Herald,  the  composini 
the  teletypesetter  as  an  auxil-  room  ot  which  has  been  man- 
iary  to  our  linecasting  ma-  jqj.  gome  years  by  mem- 

chines."  Hal  Sayles.  managing  i,ers  of  the  Canadian  National 
editor  of  the  Reporter  News,  printers’  and  Trades’  Union, 
said.  "The  strike  has  reversed  in  tVinnipeg  and  in  the 

that  policy  and  we  are  now  Southam  dailies,  the 

using  the  composing  machine  CNPTU  has  a  strong  foothoM 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  teletype-  newspapers  are  back 

setter.  ’  ig  normal  production. 

TVT^i  cc  nnn  nnn  members  still  continue 

JNOt  tpdfUUUfUUU  to  picket  the  Ottawa  Citizen 

A  typographical  error  caused  and  nightly  upwards  of  50  pa- 
a  misquotation  of  ITU  Secre-  rade  with  signs  in  front  of  the 
tary-Treasurer  Don  Hurd  in  the  newspaper  building  the  same 
Jan.  24  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub-  time  as  the  CNPTU  men  report 
LisHER  (Page  lit.  Strike  bene-  for  work. 

fits,  he  said,  are  being  paid  at  At  the  Citizen,  union  stereo 
the  rate  of  nearly  $500,000  a  typers,  pressmen  and  mailers 
month,  not  $5,000,000  as  printed,  are  still  with  the  paper. 


Teletypesetters  Keep 
Texas  Paper  Running 


By  Preston  Clark.  Ir. 

ABILENE.  Tex.  —  "Do  Unto  ager  and  son  in  law  of  the  pub- 
Others  As  You  Would  Have  Usher,  began  making  up  pages 
Them  Do  Unto  You.”  Those  from  the  galleys  of  type  set  by 
are  the  "conditions  of  employ-  the  new  operators, 
ment"  hanging  in  the  composing  News  Editor  Ed  Wishcamper 
room  of  the  Abilene  Reporter-  donned  an  apron  and  was  soon 
New$.  The  Golden  Rule  was  making  up  the  pages  like  a  vet- 
adopted  by  the  publishers  rather  eran  compositor, 
than  the  one  proposed  by  Inter-  Teletypesetter  equipment  was 
nationa.  ’Typographical  Union.  install^  in  the  Reporter  News 
TVenty-nine  printers  failed  plant  in  February,  1947.  The 
to  appear  at  their  Jobs  in  the  company  now  owns  and  oper- 
composing  room  of  the  Abilene  ates  seven  of  the  machines, 
paper  Tuesday  afternoon,  Dec.  Recent  negotiations  between 
10.  officials  of  the  Reporter-News 

^e  Reporter-News  is  Abi-  and  committeemen  of  the  print- 
lene's  only  newspaper.  Pub-  ers’  union  centered  around 
Usher  Bernard  Hanks  and  his  these  points  of  discussion: 
editors  sized  up  the  situation  1.  Scale  for  composing  room 
quickly,  knowing  that  a  large  employes.  'The  union  proposed 
percentage  of  Abilene’s  55,000  a  minimum  journeyman  wage 
residents  would  expect  to  find  of  $70  and  $77  for  day  and 
the  Reporter-News  at  their  nightside,  respectively,  for  a 
front  doors  and  corner  news-  five  day,  40-hour  week,  with 
stands  when  they  awoke  the  double  pay  for  overtime.  The 
next  morning.  They  remem-  company  proposed  $66  and  $69 
bered  another  strike  in  their  respectively,  with  time  and  a 
composing  room  in  August,  half  overtime. 

union  proposed  full 

printing  by  means  of  photo-  journeyman  wages  for  teletype¬ 
engraving.  setter  operators  after  one  year’s 

This  time,  however,  the  pub-  apprenticeship.  The  company 
Ushers  had  teletypesetter  ma-  sought  a  piece-work  scale  for 
chines  which  enabled  them  to  these  operators  with  a  guaran- 
go  on  printing  from  type.  The  teed  rate  depending  on  the  out- 
paper  continued  to  operate  with  put.  This  was  flatly  rejected  by 
an  emergency  composing  room  the  union, 
force,  meeting  its  first  deadline  3.  The  union  sought  a  con 
following  the  walkout  with  an  tract  for  no  specific  time,  which 
18-page  edition.  could  be  terminated  by  either 

During  the  time  that  has  party  on  a  69  day  notice.  The 
elapsed,  readers  have  been  able  company  asked  a  term  of  con- 
to  detect  very  little  le.'sening  fixed  at  three  years  or 

of  the  quality  of  the  paper,  and  other  substantial  fixed  term, 
many  have  praised  its  remark-  This  point  was  rejected  by  the 
able  success  in  coping  with  the  onion. 

strike  situation.  When  the  new  teletypesetter 

The  emergency  composing  equipment  was  installed  last 
room  force  included  executives.  February,  the  Reporter-News 
editors,  reporters,  proofreaders,  company  officials  negotiated 
and  members  of  the  circulation,  with  the  union  for  30  days  be- 
advertising,  and  business  offices,  fore  operations  were  begun. 
Several  non-union  printers  fro.m  The  company  he  d  that  it  should 
nearby  towns  came  to  offer  be  free  to  hire  operators  for 
their  services.  the  new  equipment  from  any 

With  some  of  the  people  on  source  and  pay  a  scale  de 
the  new  composing  room  force  termined  by  the  management 
working  as  long  as  16  hours  a  since  the  union  could  not  fur- 
day,  the  gap  left  open  by  the  competent  members  as  op- 

striking  union  members  was  erators. 
filled  and  the  Reporter-News  ■ 
continued  to  come  off  the  1 1  ^ 


FALL  RIVER 

A  ‘‘High  Spot’’  Market  In 

INDUSTRIAL 
NEW  ENGLAND 


In  Fall  River  there  are  30,800  families  with  $153,651,000 
gross  income — $95,252,000  total  retail  sales — $4,989  aver¬ 
age  family  income  and  $3,092  average  retail  sales  per 
family.  The  city's  only  newspaper — the  Herald  News — 
packages  96.9%  of  this  cream  market  in  a  single  buy. 


'"Busiest  Department" 

'Lord  &  Taylor  advertised  budget 
pats  ($75-SU9>  exclusively  in 
rhe  Sun.**  Response  was  excel* 
tnt.  Coat  department  was  busiest 
m  the  floor.  Total  day's  sales 


*  Reported  by  The  Retail  News 
Bureau. 


FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 


Manhattan  department  notes  know 
bow  to  attract  families  who  buy 
more  and  more  often.  For  2S 
consecutive  ^ears  they  have  placed 
more  advertisinR  in  The  Sun  than 
in  any  other  morning,  evening,  or 
Sunday  newspaper. 


Nationally  Rapresentad  by 


New  York,  Boston,  Philodolphio,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Dotroit, 
Los  Angelas,  Son  Francisco 
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GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
PUT  LOTVERED  PRICES 
AHEAD  OF  OTHER  THINGS 

General  Electric  lowered  prices  because  we  wanted  to 
do  our  part  to  stop  the  present  spiral  of  inflation. 

General  Electric  lowered  prices  on  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  in  greatest  demand— because  that  is  where  low¬ 
ered  prices  on  General  Electric  products  will  do  the 
most  good  and  have  the  greatest  effect. 

General  Electric  lowered  prices  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  G-E  profits  are  not  high — are  not  at  present  levels 
high  enough. 

We  did  this  because  we  know  that  in  the  long  run 
General  Electric  can  prosper  only  as  the  people  of  this 
country  prosper.  We  believe  that  producing  more  goods 
for  more  people  at  less  cost  is  the  soundest  way  of  running 
a  business.  And  we  feel  that  inflation  in  this  country  has 
reached  a  dangerous  level — for  the  wage  earner,  for  the 
man  with  savings,  and  for  industry  alike. 

Do  you  know  what  inflation  can  do  to  you? 

As  money  buys  less  and  less,  your  savings  lose  their 
buying  power.  Life  insurance  policies  dwindle  in  value. 

Money  saved  to  take  your  wife  to  the  hospital  won’t  pay 
the  bill  when  the  time  comes.  Pay  checks  buy  less  and 
less.  Retirement  money  won’t  pay  for  retirement. 


We  Must  Destroy  Inflation  or  It  Will  Destroy  Us 

GENERAL 
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This  applies  to  the  man  who  brings  home  a  weekly 
pay  check,  to  the  man  with  a  little  savings  in  the  bank 
or  a  life  insurance  policy,  and  to  companies  that  have 
to  build  new  plants  and  buy  new  machines  to  fiU  future 
needs  and  provide  future  jobs. 

Inflation  is  a  sinister  thing.  It  steals  up  on  a  coimtry 
and  its  economy  in  a  gradually  accelerating  two-step 
of  prices  and  wages — each  trying  to  get  one  step  ahead 
of  the  other — and  there  is  no  red  line  to  show  when  the 
danger  point  has  been  reached. 

Inflation  is  like  a  fire.  Once' it  gets  well  under  way,  it 
can  never  be  checked  until  everything  is  destroyed. 

Self-restraint  by  industries  and  individuals 
the  best  check 

You  as  an  individual  can  do  most  by  buying  less  and 
saving  more — thus  avoiding  bidding  up  the  prices  for 
scarce  goods.  Business  and  industry  can  do  much  by 
lowering  prices  whenever  and  wherever  possible — 
voluntarily. 

General  Electric  put  lowered  prices  ahead  of  other 
things  because  we  believe  it  is  a  step  towards  licking 
inflation. 


PROMOTION 


If  It’s  Worth  Telling, 
It’s  Also  Worth  Selling 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

PROBABLY  as  important  as 

anything  else  in  selling  a 
newspaper  to  advertisers  as  well 
as  to  readers  Is  that  paper's 
personality.  Yet  rarely  does 
one  encounter  the  thought,  let 
alone  the  word,  in  newspaper 
promotion. 

That’s  why  it  comes  through 
with  such  refreshing  interest  in 
a  current  brochure  addressed 
to  fashion  advertisers,  partic¬ 
ular. y  New  York  retailers,  by 
the  New  York  World-Telegram. 

“Maisie?  Millicent?  Min¬ 
erva?”  is  a  delightful  promo¬ 
tion.  It  is  written  with  a  light 
touch  that  is  nevertheless  firm 
in  pressing  always,  and  effec¬ 
tively,  toward  its  selling  point. 
It  is  designed  for  interest — the 
sketches  of  the  three  gals  are 
real  y  delicious — and  for  ease  in 
reading. 

But  more  than  merely  delight¬ 
ful,  it  is  a  selling  promotion. 
It  argues  that  personality  is  as 
important  in  an  advertising 
medium  as  in  a  salesgirl.  It 
measures  the  selling  personality 
of  the  World-Telegram  for  fash¬ 
ions  by  make-up,  news,  editorial 
art,  reader  service,  and  re.ated 
appeals. 

It  is  specific  in  its  measure¬ 
ments.  It  makes  good  points 
of  the  facts  that  the  women's 
pages  of  the  World-Telegram 
are  made  up  by  women;  that 
their  editorial  matter  is  written 
by  women:  that  the  only  staff 
photographer  in  the  city  as¬ 
signed  exclusively  to  fashions 
is  a  woman,  and  on  the  World- 
Telegram. 

Hazen  Morse,  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram’s  advertising  promotion 
manager,  deserves  a  large  hand 
for  a  most  engaging  promotion. 
Copy  sounds  like  Lou  Wagner, 
it's  that  good. 

From  the  other  coast  comes  a 
women’s  interest  promotion,  too 
— but  one  that’s  not  nearly  so 
wel.  dressed  nor  so  well  spoken, 
although  quite  as  effective  in 
its  selling  punch.  This  is  a 
booklet  from  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  that  asks.  ‘‘Ever  try 
to  tell  a  woman  anything?” 

Evidently,  Nancy  Adams,  who 
does  the  paper’s  beauty  column, 
tells  San  Francisco  women  a 
lot  of  things,  pulling  no 
punches,  and  the  ladies  love  it. 
Miss  Adams  seenas  to  have  a 
novel  approach  in  her  frank¬ 
ness,  and  in  offering  a  beauty 
newsletter  by  mail  to  interest¬ 
ed  readers. 

This  booklet  reports  on  the 
amazing  reader  response  the 
Nancy  Adams  column  gets,  re¬ 
producing  some  of  the  letters, 
and  showing  some  of  the  mailed 
newsletters.  It  jumps  bold  y  in¬ 
to  the  sales  pitch — that  this  re¬ 
sponse  shows  where  to  adver¬ 
tise  to  reach  women.  It’s  a  good 
promotion  that  suffers  from  a 
somewhat  jumbled  design  in  a 
rather  poorly  printed  booklet. 
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Chicago  Census 
A  HIGHLY  valuable  service  to 
American  business  is  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
with  its  publication  last  week 
of  ‘‘Population  Characteristics 
of  Metropolitan  Chicago,  1947,” 
a  68-page  booklet  providing  a 
sample  census  of  Chicago  and 
its  225  suburbs. 

The  census  provides  interim 
data  between  U.S.  Government 
censuses,  especially  valuable 
and  desirable  at  this  time  be¬ 
cause  of  the  serious  dislocations 
in  U.S.  markets  since  the  last 
government  census  in  1940  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  war. 

The  Tribune  census  is  based 
on  data  obtained  through  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  in  5,413  house¬ 
holds  selected  at  random.  Dr. 
George  H.  Brown,  professor  of 
marketing.  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  served  as  consultant  and 
adviser  for  the  census,  which 
digs  a  little  deeper  than  the 
government  census  into  areas 
of  special  interest  to  advertisers. 

The  Tribune  census  indicates 
that  Chicago  and  the  225  sub¬ 
urbs  that  .ie  within  a  40-mile 
radius  of  the  Loop  have  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  4.705.969  persons,  or 
1,378.618  families.  Dwelling 
units  number  1.285.784. 

The  census  is  divided  into 
four  divisions.  One  provides 
population  data  on  individuals 
— age,  marital  status,  race  and 
nativity,  educational  levels,  reli¬ 
gious  affiliations,  employment 
status,  occupational  groups,  in¬ 
come  groups,  etc. 

The  second  division  provides 
data  on  households — size,  ten¬ 
ure,  owners,  renters,  heating 
p  ant,  fuel,  utilities,  refrigera¬ 
tion,  telephone,  etc. 

The  third  division  provides 
family  data — including  income 
data,  automobile  ownership, 
model  years  of  automobiles 
owned,  and  tobacco  purchases 
by  feminine  family  heads. 

The  fourth  division  is  a  new 
one  in  census  data.  It  provides 
information  on  domestic  table 
units — size  groups,  number  of 
meals  prepared  per  week,  days 
of  week  on  which  food  is  pur¬ 
chased,  estimated  weekly  food 
bills,  and  use  of  coffee.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  is  a  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  domestic  food  mar¬ 
ket,  information  that  should  be 
welcome  to  many  advertisers. 

World's  Biggest  Farmer 
AS  EVERYONE  knows  who  fol¬ 
lows  markets,  the  U.S,  farmer 
has  grown  mightily  in  recent 
years  in  market  stature.  But 
nowhere,  evidently,  has  he 
grown  so  big  as  in  Iowa.  Proof 
of  this  is  at  hand  in  a  booklet 
just  published  by  Wallace's 
Farmer  and  Iowa  Homestead. 

‘‘Measuring  the  World’s  Big¬ 
gest  Farmer”  is  based  on  a  spe- 
dal  census  study  of  Iowa  farm 


families  done  by  the  U.S.  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau  at  the  publication’s 
expense.  It  shows  how  Iowa 
farmers  out-measure,  as  a  mar¬ 
ket,  not  only  the  U.S.  average 
farmer,  but  all  other  Northern 
farmers  as  well. 

Here  again  Is  a  valuable  serv¬ 
ice  to  business  rendered  by  a 
publication.  And  service  of  this 
kind,  whether  for  a  newspaper 
or  a  farm  publication.  Is  always 
the  best  kind  of  promotion. 

Comics  to  Sell  Comics 

IF  COMICS  are  good  to  sell 

other  products,  they’re  cer¬ 
tainly  good  to  sell  the  publica¬ 
tions  that  carry  them.  So  it’s 
with  good  sense  that  Puck — the 
Comic  Weekly  starts  its  1948 
advertising  campaign  by  em¬ 
ploying  the  comics  it  carries  in 
its  advertising. 

The  first  ad.  which  broke  last 
week  in  the  trade  papers  and 
in  some  newspapers,  features 
“Blondie,”  Chic  Young  drawing 
a  special  strip  which  carries  the 
Puck  commercial.  The  com¬ 
mercial  is  smart  in  that  it  has 
Dagwood  and  Blondie  reporting 
on  a  tremendous  reader  re¬ 
sponse  to  one  of  their  gags. 

Other  ads  in  the  campaign 
will  feature  other  comic  strips, 
all  of  them  telling  different 
parts  of  the  Puck  story.  This 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  best 
media  campaigns  in  a  long  time. 
It’s  by  Robert  W.  Orr  &  Asso¬ 
ciates. 


Market  Brochure 
On  the  Carolinas 

In  celebration  of  its  10th  an¬ 
niversary,  the  Carolinas  Adver¬ 
tising  Executive  Association  Is 
issuing  a  comprehensive  broch¬ 
ure  on  the  Carolinas  market,  to 
be  ready  for  distribution  in 
mid-February. 

C.  W.  Patterson,  Jr.,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  High  Point 
(N.  C. )  Enterprise.  Is  president 
of  the  association.  The  committee 
in  charge  of  publication  details 
includes  Lee  Rickard,  Anderson 
(S.  C. )  Independent  •  Tribune 
and  Mail,  chairman;  Roy 
Philips,  Asheville  (N.  C. )  Cit¬ 
izen-Times,  co-chairman:  P.  G.‘ 
Laughridge,  Salisbury  (N.  C.) 
Post;  R.  M.  Zeigler,  Charleston 
(S.  C. )  News  and  Courier-Post; 
and  R.  D.  Haltiwanger,  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C. )  State-Record. 


The  Familiar  Page  One 
Picture  Credit  Line 


TODAY'S  PICTURES 
WITH  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Cream  and  Sugar? 

TOE  Beverly  Hills  (Calif.) 

Citizen  has  installed  a  coin- 
operated  coffee  dispensing  ma. 
chine  for  its  employes. 


Free  City  Directory 
THE  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times  is 
compiling  a  new  city  direc¬ 
tory  for  free  distribution.  It 
will  contain  trading  area  data 
numerical  telephone  list,  road 
guides  and  historical  matter. 

SI 00  for  Charity 
THE  Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press- 
Courier  has  instituted  an  an¬ 
nual  award  to  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  citizen.  A  scroll  goes 
to  the  citizen  selected  by  the 
committee,  and  $100  is  given  to 
charity  in  his  name. 


^wrrd  for  Teachers 
IN  COOPERATION  with  Penn 
State  College,  12  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  will  confer  sum¬ 
mer  term  scholarships  on 
teachers  who  are  selected  by 
community  committees. 

Sians  of  Campaign 
THE  Chester  (Pa.)  Times  re¬ 
cently  created  sustained  inter¬ 
est  in  the  local  hospital  drive 
by  running  a  continuing  story 
of  the  services  performed  in 
boxes  on  each  page  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  The  one-column  box  bor¬ 
ders  resembled  signboards. 
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/  suppose  that  one^s  a  big  favorite  with  the  advertising  fraternity,  eh?** 


OTHER  FACTS  YOU  CAN  TIE  TO: 

•  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  Cincin¬ 
nati  newspaper,  daily  and  Sunday. 

*  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  the 
lowest  milline  rate  in  Cincinnati. 


•  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  carries 
more  advertising  linage  than  any 
other  Cincinnati  newspaper. 

Represented  by 

Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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63  Vesey  Street,  New  York  7 ,  New  York  •  Hearst  Building,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


WANTED:  A  SOLUTION 

CURRENT  discussions  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Subcommission  on  Freedom  of 
Information  and  of  the  Press  emphasize 
again  three  divergent  trends  in  thought 
which  must  be  reconciled  before  a  world 
program  on  press  freedom  can  be  enjoyed. 

They  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  press  is  morally  responsible  to 
tell  the  truth; 

(2)  The  press  Is  legally  responsible  to 
tell  the  truth;  and 

(3)  The  press  is  morally  and  legally 
responsible  to  promote  social  objectives 
deemed  desirable  by  the  UN. 

The  first  Is  of  American  origin;  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  European;  the  third  finds  its  source 
in  Soviet  po  itical  theory. 

The  first  assumes  that  abuses  of  press 
freedom  will  be  nu  lified  by  the  interac¬ 
tion  of  competing  newspapers. 

The  second  assumes  that  competition 
either  is  ineffective  in  correcting  prop¬ 
aganda  or  that  it  proceeds  too  s.owly  to 
be  of  any  practical  significance. 

The  third  assumes  that  the  press  is  an 
instrument  of  public  policy;  that  it  may 
be  commandeered  by  the  government  to 
achieve  a  social  goal,  much  as  a  taxicab 
may  be  seized  by  a  policeman  to  chase  a 
runaway  bandit. 

Between  the  first  and  second  concept, 
there  is  obviously  a  great  chasm.  Place¬ 
ment,  emphasis,  typeface  and  adjectives, 
as  every  newspaperman  knows,  may  turn 
a  fact  into  an  implied  lie.  And  who  Is 
wise  enough  to  establish  juridical  pro¬ 
cedures  governing  journalistic  “truths?” 

But  the  chasm  is  basically  one  of  imple¬ 
mentation.  The  end  for  both  theories  is 
the  same;  truthfulness  of  the  press. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  third  concept  is  entirely 
different.  Here  truth  becomes  a  secon¬ 
dary  matter,  subservient  to  propaganda. 
The  first  two  concepts  are  ideological;  the 
third  is  opportunistic. 

For  this  reason,  it  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  apparent  that  if  an  international 
press  program  Is  to  be  consummated  in  the 
near  future,  it  will  not  include  the  Soviet 
Union  and  her  satellites. 

Nothing  points  to  this  more  clearly  than 
the  changed  attitude  this  session  of  the 
non-Soviet  members  of  the  Subcommis¬ 
sion. 

Last  May  when  the  group  met  for  the 
first  time,  a  great  deal  was  said  about 
seeking  unanimous  agreement,  and  great 
efforts  were  made  to  find  verbal  formulas 
which  would  satisfy  Soviet  Delegate  J.  M. 
Lomakin. 

Despite  this,  Mr.  Lomakin  abstained 
from  voting  on  the  final  report.  Since 
then,  the  remarks  of  Soviet  representatives 
at  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  and,  more 
particularly,  the  speech  of  Andrei  Y,  Vlsh- 
insky  before  the  General  Assembly,  have 
shown  how  far  afield  the  Russians  stand  in 
press  theory. 

All  of  this  seems  to  be  having  its  effect 
on  the  present  meetings  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mission.  Mr.  Lomakin’s  comments  are  re¬ 
ceived  politely,  and  then,  just  as  politely, 
the  group  turns  back  to  the  work  at  hand. 


Where  no  counsel  is,  the  people  fall:  but 
in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
safety. — Proverbs,  II;  14. 


The  Soviet  representative  served  on  sev¬ 
eral  committees  last  year,  but  he  has  not 
been  nominated  for  a  single  working  group 
at  this  session. 

While  it  is  improbable,  at  this  stage, 
that  a  satisfactory  abridgement  can  be 
made  between  the  American  and  Soviet 
concepts,  this  by  no  means  holds  true  for 
the  American  and  European. 

This,  too.  is  indicated  in  the  attitudes  of 
the  non-Soviet  members,  who  hear  with 
interest  the  views  of  Andre  Geraud  of 
France,  chief  spokesman  for  the  European 
point  of  view.  While  his  proposals  are 
frequently  outvoted  in  the  final  ba.loting, 
thev  are  always  received  seriously. 

Mr.  Geraud  believes  that  newspapers 
should  be  operated  as  private  enterprises, 
free  of  government  control,  so  they  can 
observe  governmental  activities  impar¬ 
tially  and  critically. 

But  he  is  worried  that  huge  mass  media 
cartels  may  eventually  seek  to  control  the 
government  as  they  threatened  to  do  in 
pre-war  France.  And  he  is  anxious  lest 
foreign  press  influences  undermine  exist¬ 
ing  political  systems. 

Obviously  referring  to  Communist  ac¬ 
tivities  within  his  own  country,  Mr.  Ger¬ 
aud  asked  for  a  measure  of  governmental 
control  to  curb  the  press’  role  in  the 
“great  counter-movement”  of  “this  excep¬ 
tional  period.” 

The  French  journalist  pleaded  with  his 
colleagues  to  he  p  him  create  a  formula 
which  would  reconcile  these  “practical 
considerations”  with  press  freedom. 

Since  both  the  European  and  American 
theories  are  aimed  at  the  same  end,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  such  a  formula  can  be 
found  at  the  world  press  conference. 

Responsibility  for  finding  the  right  so¬ 
lutions  lies  primarily  with  the  United 
States  delegates,  for  this  country,  more 
than  any  other,  has  assumed  its  leader¬ 
ship  in  attacking  international  information 
barriers. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  “solution”  does 
not  necessarily  mean  “compromise.”  A 
noted  labor  arbitrator  once  explained  his 
success  by  the  fact  that  he  distinguished 
between  the  two. 

“Everyone  gives  a  little  in  a  compro¬ 
mise,”  he  said.  “Therefore,  nobody  is 
satisfied.  A  solution  makes  everybody 
happy.  If  a  child  insists  on  a  piece  of 
chocolate  instead  of  a  glass  of  milk,  you 
compromise  by  giving  him  a  bit  of  each. 
But  if  you  give  him  a  glass  of  chocolate 
milk — that’s  a  solution.” 


JOSEPHUS  DANIELS'  WILL 

BEQUEATHING  his  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Nev, 

and  Observer  to  his  four  sons,  Josephiu 
Daniels  stated  in  his  Last  Will  and  Testa¬ 
ment,  dated  Nov.  20,  1946,  that  he  re 
garded  the  newspaper  “as  property,  but 
having  an  unpurchasable  soul.” 

To  the  lofty  principles  set  down  by  Mr 
Daniels  for  the  future  operation  of  hii 
paper,  we  subscribe  unqualifiedly.  In  hij 
will,  he  wrote: 

“If  I  could  look  into  the  future,  I  would 
wish  those  children  and  grandchildren, 
who  will  devote  their  lives  to  the  News 
and  Observer,  to  receive  the  chief  income 
that  comes  from  the  operation  of  the 
paper. 

“I  leave  it  as  a  request  that  if  any 
grandchildren  not  actually  at  work  on  the 
paper  should  at  any  time  be  desirous  of 
making  a  sale  of  their  stock  or  any  por¬ 
tion  of  it,  that  preference  in  purchasing 
be  "iven  to  those  engaged  in  managing  or 
editing  the  paper. 

“It  is  my  earnest  desire  and  hope  that 
the  News  a.nd  Observer  shall  be  edited 
and  directed  by  my  descendants,  though 
I  do  not  believe  the  dead  hand  should 
attempt  to  control  the  living  spirit. 

“I  recognize  that  no  one  can  become 
a  good  journa.ist  who  does  not  love  the 
calling.  For  me  the  joy  of  work  has  been 
my  chief  happiness  and  reward,  and  I 
could  wish  the  same  to  be  true  of  my 
descendants. 

“I  have  never  regarded  the  stock  I 
owned  in  the  News  and  Observer  as  prop¬ 
erty,  but  as  certificates  of  a  trust  adminis¬ 
tered  for  the  common  good  of  the  people 
of  North  Carolina.  I  owe  to  their  support 
and  approval  the  success  of  the  News  and 
Observer.  Its  future  depends  upon  com¬ 
plete  devotion  to  the  ideals  that  have  char¬ 
acterized  its  course. 

“I  advise  and  enjoin  those  who  direct 
the  paper  in  the  tomorrows  never  to  ad¬ 
vocate  any  cause  for  personal  profit  or 
preferment.  I  would  wish  it  always  to  be 
‘the  tocsin’  and  devote  itself  to  the  policies 
of  equality  and  justice  to  the  under¬ 
privileged. 

“If  the  paper  should  at  any  time  be  the 
voice  of  se  f-interest  or  become  the  spokes¬ 
man  of  privilege  or  selfishness,  it  would 
be  untrue  to  its  history.” 

•VOICE  OF  AMERICA  ' 

PRESIDENT  Truman’s  signature  complet¬ 
ed  action  on  the  “Voice  of  America" 
bill  but  did  not  provide  funds  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  purposes. 

The  legislation  is  substantially  the 
Mundt  Bill  passed  last  year  by  the  House 
but  held  back  in  the  Senate. 

The  State  Department  was  placed  under 
statutory  admonition  not  to  invade  the 
fie.d  of  commercial  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  in  a  competitive  sense,  but  to 
take  advantage  of  all  facilities  available. 

The  so.e  remaining  question  will  be  the 
amount  of  appropriation  to  be  granted. 
The  fact  that  Congressional  sources  have 
estimated  Russia's  annual  outlay  for  the 
same  purposes  at  $100,000,000  may  play  a 
part  in  the  final  determination.  Congress 
should  not  be  stingy. 
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jay  C  smith,  president  of  the 
Ledger  Publishing  Company, 
nublishers  of  the  Lakeland  ( Fla. ) 
Ledger,  observed  his  80th  birth¬ 
day  Jan.  14.  He  began  news- 


ago^and  became  publisher  of  the 
Lrtger  21  years  ago. 

jAruES  M.  Moroney,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  IT  e  X  a  s  ) 

Morning  News, 
has  been  elected 
president  of  the 
Dalias  Country 
Club. 

JOYCE  Swan, 
vicepres.  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.) 

Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  been 
elected  to  the 
advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  the 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind,  l-tanley  Hawks,  also  a 
vicepresident  of  the  newspaper 

cojiipdiij'  *  iS  cn^Ariiisn  oi  ixic 

1948  iViinneapolis  Civic  Council 
fund  drive  for  $375,000. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  has  been 
appointed  St.  Joseph  county  co- 
cordinator  in  the  “Save  the 
Shades  ’  campaign  by  Indiana  s 
Governor  Ralph  E.  Gates.  'Ihe 
Shades  is  a  scenic  park  in  west 
central  Indiana  which  contains 
Indiana's  last  major  stand  of 
Wdwood. 

Donald  G.  Glascoff,  former 
editor  of  the  Greenville  (Mich.) 

Daily  News,  has  resigned  as  na¬ 
tional  adjutant  of  the  American 
Legion  with  headquarters  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  to  become  di¬ 
rector  of  self-regulation  for  the 
United  States  Brewers  Founda¬ 
tion,  New  York  City. 

Jesse  Jones,  publisher  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  re¬ 
ceived  an  honorary  life  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Elks  Icxlge  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  outstanding  service  to 
the  order  and  the  nation  for 
more  than  40  years. 

David  G.  Leavell,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  gene’^al  manager  of  the 
Galveston  (Tex.)  News,  has 
been  named  first  vicepresident 
of  the  Galveston  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  vet¬ 
eran  Topeka  (Kans.)  Senator- 
publisher,  was  re-elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Temperance 
League  of  America  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  recently. 

Capper  has  served  as  a  vice- 
president  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  formerly  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  lor  a  number  of  years 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
^  the  Phoenix  (Ariz. )  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Gazette,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  arrived  in  Mexico  City, 

Jan.  23,  on  a  vacation  trip  which 
will  take  them  as  far  south  as 
Panama.  Mr.  Pulliam  also  is 
doing  a  series  of  feature  stories 
on  his  trip. 

William  J.  Robertson,  asso- 
^>te  editor  of  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News  for  the 
post  four  years,  has  been  named 
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work  in  Indiana  55  years 


Moroney 


Smith 


editor  of  the  paper.  Robertson 
began  his  newspaper  career  on 
the  Roanoke  (Va. )  Times  and 
served  in  news  and  editorial  ca¬ 
pacities  on  metropolitan  and 
small  town  dailies  in  East  and 
South,  and  with  the  Associated 
Press.  He  was  one-time  editor 
of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Every 
Evening  and  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Daily  Express. 

Dan  F.  Smith, 
sales  engineer 
with  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter  Corp. 
for  the  last  14 
months,  has 
been  appointed 
as  assistant  to 
Publisher  Peter 
Miller  of  the 
LaSulle  -  Peru  - 
Oglesby  (Ill.) 

News  -  Tribune. 

Prior  to  four 
years’  service  in 
the  Navy, 

Smith  worked  in  the  mechani¬ 
cal  department  of  the  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald-Review.  He  was 
graduated  from  Millikin  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1937. 

Matt  Sullivan,  circulation 
director  of  Gannett  Newspapers, 
was  elected  honorary  life  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  England  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Circulation  Managers 
at  its  annual  meeting  at  Bos¬ 
ton  recent. y. 

On  the  Business  Side 

JOHN  PRELL,  country  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  was  named  as- 
sis.anc  m  tne  publishers  and 
business  manager's  office  of  the 
Uiiiana  (Neor.  i  World  -  Herald. 
C.  C.  Paxton  will  take  Prell’s 
place  as  country  circulation 
manager.  Prell  has  been  with 
the  paper  since  1940.  Paxton 
has  been  his  assistant  since 
1945  and  with  the  paper  24 
years.  Ray  Dauble,  circulation 
manager  for  the  Norfolk  (Nebr. ) 
Daily  News,  will  join  the  World- 
Herald’s  country  circulation 
staff. 

Walter  F.  Garlow,  formerly 
on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 


Coffey 


Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News, 
has  been  named  advertising 
manager  of  Hewitt  Rubber  Divi¬ 
sion,  Hewitt-Robins,  Inc.,  Buf¬ 
falo. 

Jim  Turk,  formerly  with  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  and  the 
Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Times  adver¬ 
tising  departments,  has  been 
nam^  advertising  manager  of 
the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Re¬ 
view. 

S.  Arthur  Coffey,  who  round¬ 
ed  out  25  years 
of  efficient  serv¬ 
ice  as  the  credit 
manager  of  Al¬ 
toona  (Pa.) 

Mirror,  has  re¬ 
tired.  He  is 
succeeded  by 
Carl  A.  Barger, 
understudy  for 
two  years  and 
an  employe  of 
Mirror  business 
office  since  1920. 

A.  F.  Peter¬ 
son,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal,  has  been  named  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Gabel 
school  as  the  only  newspaper¬ 
man  on  the  board. 

Roy  H.  Adams,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  has 
been  named  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Grants  Pass  (Ore.)  Cou¬ 
rier,  replacing  Noble  St.anton. 
who  has  resigned  to  devote  full 
time  to  his  advertising  agency. 

A.  E.  Burgess,  Sr.,  for  several 
years  advertising  manager  of 
the  Bluefield  (W.  Va. )  Daily 
Telegraph  and  Sunset  News,  has 
resigned  to  enter  the  real  estate 
and  mercantile  business  with  his 
son.  Mr.  Burgess  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaper  work  in 
Mercer  county  for  more  than  20 
years. 

Henry  H.  Keller,  advertising, 
director  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post  Standard,  has  been  named 
business  manager  of  the  paper. 
Keller  succeeds  Arthur  J.  Gor¬ 
don  who  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Evening  Telegraph. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


"From  Mine  to  Five” 

. . .  bright  breaks  in  the  business 
day,  cartooned  by  Jo  Fisher, 
give  a  lift  to  office  workers — and 
to  ABC  figures,  too! 
Steno,  switchboard  operator,  salesrtian, 
boss — all  get  a  daily  chuckle  from 
this  two-column  panel . . .  and 
they  all  add  up  to  solid  circulation! 

Write  for  proofs  today! 


CHIQf  BO  SUN-TIMES 


311  W.  WACKER  OR 
HARRY  m.  BAKER  ocncral  manaocr 


Right  through  the  ceiling 
goes  the  indicator!  And 

FERDINAND 

gets  a  quiet  chuckle  out 
of  the  inflationary  spiral 
in  laughs. 

Keeping  the  laugh  in¬ 
dex  indicator  on  the  up¬ 
swing  are  readers  of  the 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Boston  Post 

Washington  Daily  News 
Providence  Journal  &  Bulletin 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Nashville  Banner 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
Sacramento  Bee 
Fort  Dodge  Messenger  & 
Chronicle 
Stillwater  Gazette 
Troy  Times  Record 
Zanesville  Signal 
Ottawa  Journal 
Ft.  William  Times-Journal 
Brockville  Recorder 
and  others 

W^e  shall  be  glad  to  send 
latest  samples  of  FERD*- 
NAISDf  a  really  funny  panto¬ 
mime  strip. 

Phone,  wire  or  write 
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continued  from  page  35 

Russell  Peterson,  circulation 
statistician  for  the  Minneapolis 
( Minn. )  Star  and  Tribune,  was 
elected  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  Twen  y  Year  club.  He 
succeeds  C^orce  A.  Barton,  Tri¬ 
bune  sports  columnist. 

Joe  L  Yo'^ncrlotj  has  been 
aamed  as  circulation  manager 
of  the  Scwark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger.  Youngblood  Joined  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
Star-Ledger  in  February  of  1944 
as  home  delivery  manager.  He 
was  li.ade  aSSi.>iant  cucuiation 
manager  in  1946. 

Alan  Bolte  has  joined  the 
eastern  sales  staff  of  This  Week 
Diagas.ne.  He  was  formerly  ad- 
vert.s.ng  manager  of  Tampax 
Incorporaied,  and  prior  to  that 
an  account  executive  with  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt. 

Harry  M.  Sturces,  who  for 
the  past  three  years  has  been 
promotion  manager  of  the 
Evansville  ( Ind. )  Courier  and 
Press,  has  left  those  newspapers 
to  become  assistant  advertising 
promotion  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  American. 

Alfred  Weissenbach  has  re- 
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signed  from  the  advertising  staff. 
New  York  Journal- American, 
and  will  open  an  advertising 
agency  under  his  own  name. 

Alan  L.  Torbet  has  been 
named  commercial  sales  man- 
acer  of  KALE,  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  station.  He  has 
been  general  manager  of  the 
Coos  Bay  Times,  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Sun  and  KVAN  in  Van¬ 
couver.  He  Is  president  of  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

JOHN  M.  O  CONNELL.  Jb.,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Freedom,  one  of 
20  such  awards  recently  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Army.  O'Connell 
was  in  Europe  from  June,  1944, 
to  May,  1945.  He  filed  more 
than  500.000  words  and  his 
stories  contained  the  names  of 
more  than  3,000  Maine  men  and 
women  in  the  service. 

William  Strand,  39,  member 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C..  bureau,  has  been 
appoin'ed  managing  editor  of 
the  Fairbanks  ( Alaska )  Daily 
News-Miner.  Strand  has  been 
with  the  Tribune  13  years  as  a 
reporter,  political  writer,  war 
correspondent  and  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  since  end  of  the 
war. 

Howard  Brickey,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wtehifa  Falls  (Texas) 
Times,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Assofia'ed  Press  bureau  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  '*0.  Brickey  served  as 
a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
ground  forces  in  World  War  II. 

William  T.  Bur'^h,  former 
newspaperman  of  Ilion.  N.  Y., 
has  been  admitted  to  the  New 
York  State  Bar.  Burch  form¬ 
erly  served  as  Ilion  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch  Later  he  was 
employed  by  the  S^tracuse  (N. 
Y. )  Post  Standard.  He  is  now  on 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  in  Syracuse. 

Charles  W.  Wells,  Erie  (Pa.) 
Titne.t,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Erie  Press  Club  at  the  an¬ 
nual  election. 

James  S.  Gratton  and  John 
H.  Lyman  have  ioined  the 
Worcester  (’'"a'S. )  Gazette.  Ed¬ 
win  L.  Dale.  Jr.,  former  radio 
columnist,  is  now  writing  edi¬ 
torials  and  doing  a  roving-re¬ 
porter  enl'>'»'n  which  appears  on 
the  editorial  pane. 

Rioharo  R.  Whtttemore,  for¬ 
mer  editorial  writer  on  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Journal  Courier, 
has  been  added  to  the  faculty 
of  Washington  State  College, 
Pullman.  Whittemore  will  be 
technical  editor  for  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Industrial  Research. 

Carlton  L.  Rhodes,  former 
editor  of  the  Loris  (S.  C.)  Horry 
County  Netes  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Jacksonville  (N. 
C.)  News  and  Views.  Rhodes 
has  worked  in  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Wflmington  (N.  C. ) 
Newt,  and  was  al.so  connected 
with  the  Tabor  City  (N.  C.) 
Tribune. 

Charucs  J.  Lazarus,  copy  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Montreal  (Que.) 
Gazette  and  Montreal  corres- 
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“We'll  have  to  skip  the  Anniversary  Issue — I  got  so  interested  in  llu 
old  copies  I  forgot  all  about  our  deadline." 


pondent  for  the  Billboard  and 
Motion  Picture  Herald,  is  mov¬ 
ing  to  Miami.  Fla.,  where  he 
wi  1  join  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  and  act  as  Billboard  cor¬ 
respondent  in  that  area. 

Leonard  J.  Cohen,  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald,  has  been  e’ected 
president  of  the  Portland  News¬ 
paper  Guild.  He  succeeds  Wil¬ 
liam  Galbraith,  a  copy  reader 
on  the  same  paper. 

Luis  L.  Guevara,  a  Mexican 
newspaperman  with  more  than 
25  years  experience  in  the 
United  States  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  recently  was  named  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  director  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines  of  Mexico.  Gue¬ 
vara  formerly  worked  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  New  York. 

John  Chadwick  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Anniston  (Ala.) 
Star.  He  is  a  former  city  staff 
member  on  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Age-Herald. 

Eugene  Briggs,  formerly  with 
the  Webster  City  (La.)  Free- 
man-Jourral,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Coos  Bay 
(Ore.)  Times. 

Alfred  R.  Wells,  formerly 
with  the  Portland  United  Press 
bureau,  has  been  named  sports 
editor  of  the  Roseburg  (Ore.) 
News-Review. 

Joseph  R.  Flynn  who  began 
his  newspaper  career  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe  Democrat  in  1908.  has 
been  appointed  an  assistant  on 
the  public  relations  staff  of  the 
Office  of  Defense.  He  worked 
in  Philadelphia  before  coming 
to  Washington  and  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  to  the  For- 
restal  office  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Timet-Herald. 

Hazsl  Maffitt  has  Joined  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Jountal  news¬ 
room,  repUcing  Barbara  Well¬ 


man  of  the  Oregon  Journal 
Junior  department  who  has  re 
signed  to  be  a  fu.ltime  house¬ 
wife. 

Harry  D.  Immel  has  returned 
to  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch  u 
assistant  to  the  president,  D. 
Philip  Young.  Prior  to  war  ser¬ 
vice.  his  newspaper  experience 
included  city  editorship  of  the 
Dispatch,  and  affiliations  else 
where  with  the  Schenectarj/ 
(N.  Y. )  Gazette,  the  Philadti 
phia  Record  and  other  news 
papers. 

Ross  Lehman,  who  was  city 
editor  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
New  Era,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  executive  secretary  of 
the  Alumni  Association  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College. 

Ole  j.  Nordland,  managini 
editor  of  the  El  Centro  (Calif.) 
Imperial  Valley  Press  and 
Morning  Post,  was  named  chair 
man  of  the  city’s  new.y-organ- 
ized  Beautification  Commission. 

Maurice  J.  (  Moe  )  Casnes 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Bronx  (N.  Y. )  Home 
News,  will  be  honored  Feb.  5 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  maric- 
ing  his  S5th  year  in  newspaper 
business.  He  has  worked  on  the 
old  New  York  Mercury,  the 
New  York  Telegraph  and  the 
old  City  News  Association. 

Al  Wells,  formerly  with  the 
United  Press  in  Portland.  Ore., 
has  been  named  sports  editor 
of  the  Roseburg  ( Ore. )  Newt- 
Review,  succeeding  Royal  S. 
Denton  who  will  become  sports 
editor  of  the  Yuma  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Sun. 

Fallon  Trotter,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Press,  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  the  Mobile  Regis¬ 
ter.  John  Fay  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  copy  reader  to  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor,  the  Regis- 
l  Continued  on  pag*  38) 
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ter.  Howard  Johnson,  copy 
reader  on  the  Register,  has 
joined  the  city  news  desk,  the 
Press.  Ben  G.  Cooper,  former 
managing  editor,  Rome  (Ga. ) 
News-Tribune,  has  joined  the 
Register  as  copy  reader,  and 
Cuff  Worsham,  editorial  de¬ 
partment  clerk,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Register  as  a 
copy  reader. 

Leon  Svirsky,  former  report¬ 
er  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  the  old  New  York 
World,  has  been  named  copy 
editor  of  the  Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can. 

James  Regan,  former  Boston 
(Mess.)  Globe  reporter,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Medford 
(Mass.)  Daily  Evening  Mer¬ 
cury  as  assistant  city  editor.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Cambridge 
Press  Club,  and  at  one  time  was 
a  member  of  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Medford  Courier, 
a  weekly. 

J.  Cunningham  Cox,  former 
Philadelphia  ( Pa. )  Record 
sports  writer,  has  joined  in  the 
opening  of  a  new  ad  agency  in 
Philadelphia  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Frank,  for¬ 
merly  of  Hol.ywood. 

J.  Edward  Allen,  ex-night 
city  editor  of  the  International 
News  Service,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  MacLevy  Cor¬ 
poration  of  New  England.  A 
former  Nieman  Fellow  at  Har¬ 
vard,  he  was  an  Army  PRO  in 
New  York  City  during  the  war, 
and  prior  to  that  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Boston  ( Mass. ) 
Herald.  He  is  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Boston  Newspaper 
Guild. 

WiLLi.AM  D.  Ayers,  amuse¬ 
ment  editor  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  since  1943,  will 
leave  Feb.  3  to  join  the  public 
relations  department  of  the 
Studebaker  Corporation. 

William  L.  Blair,  associate 
editor  of  the  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Star-News  has  been  reappoint¬ 
ed  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  a  term  ending  January 
15,  1952. 

Ashley  Holden,  political  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review,  was  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Spokane  Press  Club  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  Jan.  16. 

Gordon  H.  Turrentine,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press  and  Houston  Post 
and  later  with  the  Houston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
been  elected  a  vicepresident  of 
the  South  Texas  Commercial 
National  bank. 

Duncan  Robinson,  North 
Texas  Agricultural  College  jour¬ 
nalism  professor  and  Texas 
newspaperman,  is  author  of 
“Three-legged  Willie,”  soon  to 
be  pub.ished  as  the  biography 
of  one  of  the  first  judges  in  the 
Republic  of  Texas. 

John  P.  Voorhees,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (N.  C. )  Star-News  radio 
commentator  and  News  staff 
writer,  has  resigned  to  become 
general  sales  manager  for  the 
National  School  Supply  Co.,  Ra¬ 


leigh,  N.  C.,  with  which  he  has 
been  affiliated  for  more  than 
a  decade.  In  his  newspaper 
career,  he  has  been  state  news 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer,  news  editor  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News, 
managing  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C. )  Times,  copy  editor  of 
the  Richmond  (Va. )  News 
Leader,  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning 
Star. 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Allen,  wife 
of  Associated  Press  correspond¬ 
ent  Bob  Allen  in  Mexico  City, 
gave  birth  to  a  baby  at  Sana- 
torio  Espanol,  Mexico  City, 
Dec.  29. 

Leighton  Ray  Stallings,  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  school  of 
journalism,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Charlotte  (N. 
C.)  News. 


Wedciing  Bells 

BRUCE  LEE,  San  Francisco 

( Calif. )  Chronicle  sports  writ¬ 
er,  and  Barbara  Louise  Pierce, 
recently. 

Eddie  Volk,  reporter  for  the 
Portland  ( Ore. )  Journal  and 
Bonnie  Jean  McDevitt,  in  Port¬ 
land  recently. 

Tim  I.  Parker,  state  editor  of 
the  Associated  Press  for  Ne¬ 
braska  in  the  Omaha  bureau, 
and  Jane  Martin  at  Avoca,  la. 

Thomas  B.  Lathen,  managing 
editor  of  the  Fairbury  (Nebr. ) 
Daily  News,  and  Florence 
Becker,  Jan.  10,  in  Hastings, 
Nebr. 

Douglas  Williams,  special 
correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  and  Mrs.  Anna 
Wrenn  Fulton,  in  New  York 
City,  Jan.  24. 

William  B.  Giandoni,  United 
Press  Staff  Correspondent,  and 
Senorita  Maria  del  Carmen  Cas¬ 
tro  B.,  Jan.  25,  at  Mexico  City. 
The  bride  recently  resigned  as 
secretary  to  Mexico  City  U.P. 
Bureau  Manager  Frank  Tre¬ 
maine. 

Crippled  Staff 

Detroit  —  Kay  Savage,  food 
writer,  Detroit  Free  Press,  is 
on  the  job  dragging  a  cast- 
encrusted  (knee  to  ankle)  right 
leg  due  to  an  auto  accident  in 
which  her  car  overturned.  Her 
next-door  neighbor.  Dale  Davis, 
Free  Press  copy  desk,  also  has 
been  on  the  job  on  crutches. 
He  fell  and  broke  an  ankle. 

284  Old  Timers 
On  Plain  Dealer 

Cleveland — The  Plain  Dealer 
Old  Timers’  Club  met  recently 
for  the  24th  annual  luncheon, 
with  nearly  200  of  the  total 
membership  of  284  present. 

Each  member  has  worked  at 
least  20  years  for  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  total  number 
of  years  worked  by  the  250  ac¬ 
tive  members  is  6,949 — an  aver¬ 
age  of  nearly  28  years.  Nearly 
a  third  of  the  Old  Timers  have 
worked  more  than  30  years. 
Fourteen  new  members  were 
welcomed  at  the  luncheon. 


Lycette  Named 
News  Editor 
On  Buffalo  News 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — John  H.  Ly¬ 
cette.  cit.v  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  since  last  August, 
has  been  promoted  to  news  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  the  late  Mi.es 
D.  Stettenbenz. 

Lycette  joined  the  News  staff 
in  1925  and  served  as  telegraph 
editor,  cable  editor  and  was 
war  editor  until  he  joined  the 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Force. 

J.  Nelson  Griswold,  who 
joined  the  News  staff  in  1935 
as  an  assistant  city  editor  after 
having  served  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  been  named 
city  editor.  His  assistants  on 
the  day  side  will  be  Edwin  J. 
Lebherz,  who  joined  the  News 
staff  in  1945  after  serving  on 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express; 
Lenord  V.  Krueger,  who  joined 
the  News  in  1941,  and  Herbert 
W.  Crispell. 

Nelson  H.  Prentiss,  who  has 
been  chief  of  copy  desk,  now 
becomes  assistant  news  editor. 
Wilbur  W.  Doeb.in  will  be  the 
assistant  chief  of  the  copy  desk, 
with  John  J.  Manion  as  acting 
assistant  chief. 

Other  changes  include  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  John  H.  Davis  as 
assistant  to  the  cable  editor; 
Ralph  P.  Young  of  the  copy  desk 
as  swing  man  for  the  makeup 
editor,  and  Max  L.  Lowenthal, 
Jr.  as  swing  man  for  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  editor. 

■ 

Leslie  Merritt  Heads 
Michigan  Group 

Lansing,  Mich.  —  Michigan 
Press  Association,  at  ife  80th 
annual  midwinter  convention 
here  Jan.  23-24.  elected  Leslie  B. 
Merritt.  Livingston  County 
Press,  Howell,  as  president  to 
succeed  George  W.  Campbell, 
Owosso  Argus-Press. 

JS  Gray,  Monroe  Evening 
News,  succeeds  Merritt  as  first 
vicepresident.  Robert  G.  Rowe, 
Milford  Times,  was  elected  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident,  and  Ink 
White.  Clinton  County  Repub¬ 
lican-News,  St.  Johns,  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer. 

A  mass  press  conference  with 
state  officials  was  conducted 
with  Conrad  N.  Church,  editor 
of  the  Pontiac  Daily  Press,  as 
moderator. 

Michigan  League  of  Home 
Dailies  elected  the  following 
officers:  president,  Harold  Furs- 
tenau,  Ludington  Daily  News, 
succeeding  Earl  T.  Huckle, 
Cadillac  Evening  News;  first 
vicepresident,  Fred  Kidd,  Jr., 
Ionia  Sentinel  Standard;  second 
vicepresident,  John  Batdorff, 
Manistee  News  Advocate.  Paul 
Elsberry,  of  Scheerer  &  Co., 
Chicago,  was  reelected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

■ 

Nevada  Hall  of  Fame 

Reno,  Nev. — Nevada  Newspa¬ 
per  Hall  of  Fame  will  be  d^i- 
cated  here  during  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Nevada  State 
Press  Association  on  March  12- 
13,  it  is  announced  by  A.  L. 
Higginbotham,  secretary. 
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Calling  All 
Cable  Editors 

Floyd  Taylor,  director  of  tht 
American  Press  Institute,  sayj 
a  few  nominations  still  can  b* 
accepted  for  the  seminar  on 
telegraph  and  cable  news  open¬ 
ing  March  1.  The  seminar  will 
be  designed  for  telegraph  and 
cable  editors,  editorial  writen 
and  other  newspapermen  whose 
work  requires  a  knowledge  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

During  the  seminar  there  will 
be  intensive  discussions  of  the 
Marshall  Plan,  the  relations  of 
the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Russia  and  related  subjects, 
Taylor  emphasized  that  nomina- 
tions  for  this  seminar,  as  for 
others,  would  be  welcomed 
from  all  newspapers  without  re¬ 
gard  to  previous  participation  in 
the  institute. 

Newsmen  Ride 
As  VIPs  on 
Rescue  Mission 

Springfield,  Mass. — News  and 
pictures  of  a  “dry  run”  by  fte 
Air  Rescue  Service  of  the  Air 
Transport  Command  will  be 
covered  from  Goose  Bay,  Labra¬ 
dor,  by  five  men  who  were 
flown  to  the  outpost  from  West- 
over  Field  airbase  in  the  first 
assignment  of  its  kind. 

On  the  C-54  when  it  left  the 
base  this  week  were  Larry  El¬ 
lis  of  Fox  Movietone  News,  Ar¬ 
thur  Garbell  of  News  of  the 
Day,  George  Woodruff  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos,  Paul 
Krause  of  the  Springfield  Union 
and  Russell  Collins,  Springfield 
correspondent  for  the  Boston 
Globe. 

Unique  inasmuch  as  TAG  has 
frowned  on  carrying  newsmen 
on  assignments  in  the  past  and 
also  because  of  the  red  tape 
that  had  to  be  cut  to  get  State 
Department  authorization,  per¬ 
mission  from  Canada  and  clear¬ 
ance  by  the  Air  Force,  the  flight 
was  expected  to  provide  a  pre¬ 
cedent  rather  than  unearth  any 
startling  news. 

The  newsmen  will  ride  and 
live  as  Vipers  (Very  Important 
People)  and  as  a  result  will  get 
the  treatment  high  ranking  of¬ 
ficers  are  accorded. 

ATC  said  the  entire  mission 
would  probably  take  five  days, 
depending  on  the  weather,  and 
the  newsmen  would  be  taken 
through  a  simulated  rescue, 
complete  with  dog  sleds  and 
helicopter,  with  plenty  of 
chance  for  pictures. 

■ 

William  D.  Chandler, 

S.  F.  Chronicle,  Dies 

San  Francisco  —  William  D. 
Chandler,  69,  associate  editor  of 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  since 
1941,  died  Jan.  20  of  a  coronary 
thrombosis.  He  had  been  with 
the  Chronicle  since  1931. 

Chandler  began  his  newspaper 
career  by  rising  from  carrier  to 
editor  of  Bellingham  (Wash.) 
Reveille.  He  left  Bellingham^ 
1911  to  become  city  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Times. 


Memo  to  Robert  R.  Young 


from  the  editors  of  Trains  magazine 


l/J'e  salute  you,  Mr.  Young,  for  the 
things  you  have  done  to  help  the 
American  railroad  industry.  You 
have  created  railroad  travel  innova¬ 
tions  on  your  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
that  may  do  much  to  put  passenger 
traffic  back  on  rails.  You  have  forced 
competitive  bidding  for  railroad  se¬ 
curities,  a  step  which  will  save  the 
railroads  millions  a  year.  And,  per¬ 
haps  most  important,  you  have  stim¬ 
ulated  people  to  think  more  about 
railroads.  Fine! 

But,  we  think  you  are  off  on  a  branch 
line  when  you  use  your  exceptional 
gifts  of  persuasion  to  work  up  public 
enthusiasm  about  side  issues,  more 
personal  and  debatable.  You’ll  have 
public  interest  worn  to  a  frazzle  be¬ 
fore  attention  gets  to  the  real  issues. 
Why  not  use  that  marvelous  public 
relations  sense  of  yours  to  head  pub¬ 
lic  thought  right  down  the  main  line? 

Sure,  the  public  is  interested  in  “no 
tipping,”  “through  trains,”  “pay  on 
train,”  and  so  on.  But  you  could  do 
America  and  its  railroads  a  vitally 
important  service  if  you  could  work 
up  a  fraction  as  much  public  interest 
over  the  earnings  plight  of  the  roads. 
You’ve  the  gift  to  sell  the  public  on 
the  importance  to  our  country  of  a 
sound,  privately  managed  railroad 
system,  just  as  you  did  on  your 
“a  hog  can  cross  America  without 
changing  trains.”  And  you  know  the 
railroads  need  an  aggressive,  posi¬ 
tive  program  on  BIG  things,  not 
little. 

You’ve  thought  a  great  deal  about 
what  the  railroads  need  in  the  way  of 
public  policy.  You  realize  the  poten¬ 
tial  value  of  a  more  constructive  and 
progressive  labor  policy,  proposed  by 
the  railroads,  to  replace  the  anti¬ 
quated,  oft-amended-’til-Hell- 
wouldn’t-have-’em  working  con¬ 
tracts  now  in  force  with  a  completely 
new  and  equitable  arrangement.  We 
mean,  enlightened  new  contracts  to 


encourage  productivity  as  well  as 
give  employees  a  fair  share  in  what 
they  produce. 

With  C&O  taxes  running  as  much  as 
48  per  cent  of  income,  you  must  have 
ideas  about  how  these  unfair  taxes 
affect  the  railroad’s  ability  to  provide 
the  public  with  the  best  service  at  the 
lowest  cost.  You  have  very  decided 
views  on  public  regulatory  policies. 
You  obviously  have  thoughts  as  to 
how  sound,  unselfish  consolidation  as 
a  long  term,  evolutionary  process  can 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

Why  not  add  all  this  up  into  an  inte¬ 
grated,  positive  program  of  what’s 
needed  to  assure  the  United  States 
the  best  possible  railroads  in  the 
future?  The  railroads,  more  than  any 
other  industry,  made  this  country 
a  miracle  of  productivity  and  abun¬ 
dance.  You  know  the  railroads  are 
more  necessary  than  ever  before. 
So,  how  about  an  inspiring  platform 
for  the  future  of  the  railroad  busi¬ 
ness? 

Please  put  first  things  first,  Mr. 
Young.  We  can  understand  your  de¬ 
sire  to  vote  the  NYC  stock  in  which 
you’ve  invested  some  $7.6  million  of 
C&O  funds.  But  the  NYC  trains  will 
manage  to  keep  running  until  your 
case  can  be  settled  in  the  regular 
judicial  manner.  The  NYC  fellows 
seem  to  be  doing  a  pretty  good  job 
after  all.  Have  you  seen  the  hundreds 
of  slick  new  coaches,  part  of  NYC’s 
record  breaking  order  for  720  new 
postwar  passenger  cars?  You  must 
know  that  commuter  traffic  keeps 
increasing,  not  decreasing,  and  that 
the  problem  isn’t  how  to  attract  it, 
but  how  to  make  it  profitable. 

Then  why  publicly  heckle  the  NYC 
management  about  things  which  can 
wait  until  you’re  on  the  board?  Why 
not  instead  use  those  sharply  need¬ 
ling  newspaper  ads  to  tell  the  public 
about  the  really  basic  issues  which 

(Advertisement) 


affect  NYC  as  well  as  C&O,  things 
like  the  $60  million  annual  NYC  tax 
bill,  $3  million  on  Grand  Central 
alone,  while  at  the  same  time  $200 
million  of  public  fvmds  is  poured  into 
Idlewild  Airport? 

Sure,  you  want  improvements  in 
various  types  of  railroad  services. 
But  on  the  issue  of  improvement, 
you  can  do  best  by  your  own  well 
publicized  example.  Lead  the  way  on 
the  C&O  as  you  have  with  the  no¬ 
tipping  rule,  the  auto-by-rail  service, 
the  low  cost  boys’  club  tours,  and  so 
on.  You  know  very  well  you  can  do 
more  by  building  up  than  by  tearing 
down. 

So,  why  not  sell  America  on  your 
own  vision  of  the  future  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  all  the  railroads? 

Let  the  public  know  what  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  done  that’s  good.  It’s 
plenty,  and  what  a  spokesman  you 
could  be!  Tell  ’em  the  real  miracle 
of  low-cost  mass  transportation 
which  enters  into  every  phase  of 
American  life.  Tell  ’em,  one  by  one, 
the  specific  items  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  policy  which  are  needed  to  as¬ 
sure  that  our  railroads,  all  of  them, 
including  your  C&O,  can  continue  to 
do  all  this  for  our  economy. 

Then  give  the  highball  to  those  ad¬ 
vertising  artists  of  yours,  and  if  the 
job  is  half  as  well  done  as  that  “hog 
can  cross  America”  campaign,  the 
railroad  industry  will  owe  you  a  last¬ 
ing  vote  of  thanks.  Yes,  even  the 
A.  A.  R.  will  appreciate  you. 

How  about  it,  Mr.  Yoimg? 

The  editors  of  Trains  magazine 

[WIio  themselves  have  been  sweat¬ 
ing  to  develop  a  better  public  ap¬ 
preciation  of  what  the  railroads 
mean  to  America,  but  without  your 
ample  means  and  remarkable  talent 
to  speedily  put  the  case  across.] 

Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


X-Ray  Photos  Help 
Paper  Raise  Fund 


CONSTRUCTIVE  use  of  “shock¬ 
er”  pictures  was  made  recent¬ 
ly  by  the  Omaha  ( Nebr. )  World- 
Herald  when  it  published  a  se¬ 
ries  of  X-ray  photos  to  aid  in  a 
fund  raising  campaign  for  the 
care  of  some  accident  victims. 

Six  college  students  were  se¬ 
riously  injured  and  one  killed 
when  an  automobi  e  struck  a 
hayrack  party.  One  girl  suf¬ 
fered  two  broken  legs,  two 
others  had  fractured  skulls. 
Three  men  also  had  broken  legs. 

The  World  Herald  published 
a  front  pace,  six-column  picture 
layout  showing  X-ray  photos  of 
the  broken  bones.  It  was  cap¬ 
tioned  : 

“Readers:  Look  at  these  hor¬ 
ribly  mangled  bones.  Then  you 
can  say:  'There,  but  for  the 
grace  of  God,  are  the  bones  in 
my  .egs  as  they  might  have 
looked  today  under  the  X-ray.’ 
These  are  the  broken  bones  of 
the  hayrack  victims." 

An  appeal  followed  which 
said,  in  part: 

“Death,  with  alcohol  and 
reckless  youth  at  the  wheel, 
wrought  destruction  that  was 
incredibly  horrible  and  brutal. 
One  young  man  died  in  this 
crash.  Through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  six  fellow  students  lie 
with  crushed  bones  and  frac¬ 
tured  skulls  in  local  hospitals. 
The  driver  of  the  hayrack  is  in 
serious  condition. 

“All  of  the  victims  need  help 
— financial  help.  Some  of  the 
parents  cannot  carry  the  tre¬ 
mendous  cost  of  medical,  surgi¬ 
cal  and  hospital  expenses. 

“Will  you  help?" 

The  World  Herald  started  the 
Hayrack  Victims  Fund  with 
$250. 

Readers  were  generous  in 
speedy  response  to  the  appeal. 
Donations  came  from  Omahans, 
Nebraskans  and  lowans.  Other 
gifts  came  from  Colorado,  Mis- 
rouri,  Kansas,  South  Dakota 
and  Wyoming,  from  New  York 
in  the  East.  California  and  Ore¬ 
gon  in  the  West,  and  Texas  in 
the  South.  A  soldier  sent  $20 
from  Japan. 

By  the  12th  day  the  fund  was 
$13,218.26.  Money  had  been 
coming  in  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  $1,000  per  day,  and  there 
was  no  sign  of  any  slacking  off. 

Since  there  was  sufficient 
money  to  take  care  of  all  ex¬ 
penses,  the  fund  was  declared 
closed.  But  it  could  not  be  im¬ 
mediately  shut  off.  It  grew  to 
$16,280.46. 

Newsphoto  Rackets 
“NEWSPHOTO  RACKETS’’  are 

again  active  in  New  York 
City  and  vicinity,  it  was  made 
known  this  week  by  Better 
Business  Bureau.  Reporting 
growing  numbers  of  complaints 
against  sharp  operators  in  the 
photography  field,  the  bureau 
issued  a  fresh  warding  to  local 
businessmen  to  be  on  guard 
against  such  practices. 
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The  efforts  of  salesmen  for 
these  photographers,  the  bureau 
stated,  are  directed  at  promi¬ 
nent  and  rising  businessmen, 
who  are  led  to  believe  that  their 
photographs  are  desired  imme¬ 
diate  y  by  well-known  trade  and 
business  publications. 

The  technique  employed  is 
for  the  photographer  to  tele¬ 
phone  the  “prospect"  for  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  take  his  picture, 
mentioning  a  name  that  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  an  established  news 
service  or  business  publication 
to  gain  entree  to  his  office.  After 
taking  an  elaborate  series  of 
photographs  of  the  executive 
“at  work’’  and  in  other  poses, 
the  photographer  departs. 

A  few  days  later,  a  high- 
pressure  salesman  calls,  presents 
a  set  of  proofs  and  attempts  to 
obtain  an  order  for  mounted 
photos  from  the  victim  at  ex¬ 
cessive  prices. 

This  “newsphoto  racket”  is 
not  limited  to  local  business¬ 
men,  BBB  said.  Out-of-town 
visitors,  in  New  York  for  con¬ 
ventions,  and  other  functions, 
are  frequently  approached  in 
their  hotels  in  much  the  same 
manner,  with  the  photographers 
in  some  instances  offering  to 
send  potos  to  hometown  news¬ 
papers  and  suggesting  other 
costly  services. 

To  prevent  the  spread  of 
these  deceptive  practices,  it  was 
recommended  that  they  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  bureau  immedi¬ 
ately  for  investigation.  Busi¬ 
nessmen  are  advised  also  to 
check  the  representations  at 
time  of  the  photographer’s  ap¬ 
proach  before  arranging  for  a 
sitting. 

■ 

Carter  Glass  Portrait 
Is  Given  to  College 

Sweet  Briar,  Va. — A  portrait 
of  the  late  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator  Carter  Glass,  a  gift  to 
Sweet  Briar  College  from  his 
son.  Carter  Glass,  Jr.,  and  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  John  Boat¬ 
wright,  was  formally  presented 
to  the  college  Jan.  8. 

Senator  Glass,  who  published 
the  Lynchburg  (Va. )  News  and 
Advance,  served  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  overseers  of 
Sweet  Briar  for  three  six-year 
terms  from  1927  until  his  death 
in  May,  1946. 

Carter  Glass,  Jr.  succeeded 
his  father  as  publisher  of  the 
Lynchburg  newspapers. 

■ 

Derby  Regained 

Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. — A  recent 
editorial  “gripe"  over  losing  the 
sponsorship  of  the  local  Soap¬ 
box  Derby  has  borne  fruit. 
Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  officials 
have  informed  the  Mamaroneck 
Daily  Times  that  it  has  been 
re  instated  as  a  sponsor.  The 
Times  ran  another  editorial 
saying  “Thanks”  to  Chevrolet 
officiius. 


'Safety  Sam'  Helps 

Washington — The  District  of 
Columbia  Motor  Club  is  carry¬ 
ing  on  its  own  safety  campaign 
with  the  help  of  "Safety  Sam 
Says,"  a  one-column  cartoon 
which  it  sends  to  newspapers 
in  this  area.  Quick,  pungent 
advice  on  safety  is  given  in 
the  once-a-week  panel  which 
is  prepared  by  Ed  Michener, 
formerly  of  Harrisburg  (Pa,) 
Telegraph,  and  Walt  Hubbard, 
formerly  of  Reading  (Pa.) 
Times  and  Telegram. 

Letter  Mailing 
Is  Made  Easy 
By  Florida  Daily 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  —  When 
traffic  became  so  heavy  near  the 
world’s  first  outdoor  post  office 
here  that  police  had  to  ban  even 
five-minute  parking,  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  swung  into 
action,  and  now  motorists  are 
buying  stamps  and  mailing  their 
letters  without  getting  out  of 
their  cars. 

Through  co-operation  with 
Postmaster  J.  D.  Pearce,  the 
Times  had  a  welder  build  a 
chute-like  gadget  on  the  street 
side  of  a  standard  mail  box,  an 
improvement  on  similar  devices 
us^  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  police  agreed  to  -et 
motorists  stop  long  enough  to 
drop  the  letters. 

Carrying  the  idea  of  public 
service  further,  the  Times  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  post  office  cor¬ 
ner  newsstand  to  sell  stamps  to 
motorists.  These  were  pack¬ 
aged  three  ways — 10  5c  air 
mails;  50  Ic  stamps;  15  3c  and 
1  5c  airmail;  10  3c  stamps,  5  Ic 
stamps  and  3  5c  airmails.  Each 
package  costs  50  cents,  the 
newspaper  deciding  on  this  fig¬ 
ure  for  ease  in  handling.  The 
stamps  are  packaged  by  the 
Times  in  cellophane  envelopes 
upon  which  is  stamped  “A  Pub¬ 
lic  Servivee  of  St.  Petersburg 
Times — Stamps  at  the  Curb.” 

Everybody  agrees  the  idea 
wili  speed  up  traffic,  eliminate 
parking  irritations  and  elimi¬ 
nate  the  inconvenience  of  try¬ 
ing  to  find  a  parking  space  just 
to  buy  a  stamp  or  mail  a  letter, 
said  Bart  E.  Bryan,  Times  pro¬ 
motion  man. 

■ 

Million  $  Cast 

The  Chicago  Times’  10th  an¬ 
nual  All-Star  Ice  Show  will 
bring  together  a  million-dollar 
cast  of  ice  artists  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Stadium,  Feb.  12  and  13. 
The  Times  fund  for  hospital¬ 
ized  war  veterans  will  be  the 
principal  beneficiary,  and  $3,000 
will  go  to  defray  the  expense. 

■ 

Travel  Bureau  Opens 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Courier- 
Express  Travel  &  Resort  Bureau 
has  been  reopened  on  the  main 
floor  of  the  Courier-Express 
building  under  the  management 
of  Jack  Beilman. 


Foreign  Corps 
In  Mexico  Bans 
'Political'  Agents 

Mexico  City  —  The  Foreign 
Correspondents  Association  of 
Mexico  City  revised  its  mem 
bership  require 
ments  to  ban 
writers  with 
“politica."  back¬ 
ing  and  re-elect- 
e  d  Barry 
Bishop,  Dallas 
Morning  News, 
as  president  for 
another  year  at 
its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  Jan.  17. 

Bishop  was 
re  -  elected  b  y 
a  c  c  1  a  m  a  -  Dishop 
tion  along  with 
Secretary  Luis  Moreno  Verdin 
of  the  New  York  Times  by  the 
14  active  members  who  attend¬ 
ed  the  meeting  at  the  Jockey 
Club  of  the  Hipodromo  de  lu 
Americas  racetrack.  The  asso 
ciation  has  27  members. 

Membership  clauses  in  the 
Associations  by-laws  were 
tightened  and  approved  by  the 
meeting  after  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  Mexican  government 
has  formally  recognized  the 
Association  as  a  “c. earing 

house"  for  all  foreign  journal 
ists  who  wish  to  work  in  Mexico 
'Great  Responsibility’ 

Frank  Tremaine,  United  Press 
bureau  manager  in  Mexico  City 
and  a  member  of  the  commit 
tee  which  revised  the  member 
ship  regulations,  said  that  sev 
eral  times  during  the  past  year 
the  Mexican  government  has 
asked  the  Association  for  its 
“approval”  of  foreign  journal 
ists  in  Mexico  or  those  who 
wish  to  come  to  Mexico.  He 
said  this  placed  a  “great  re 
sponsibility”  on  the  Association. 

The  meeting  then  approved 
the  committee’s  re  wording  of 
the  by-laws  to  read: 

’“Only  bonafide  professional 
journalists,  i.  e.,  journalists 
earning  their  live.ihood  in  the 
full  time  practice  of  their  pro¬ 
fessions  as  foreign  correspond 
ents  resident  in  ’'Texico,  and 
who  have  no  political,  diplo¬ 
matic  or  specific  commercial 
interest  in  the  shaping  or  handl 
ing  of  the  news,  may  be  regu¬ 
lar  members  of  the  Associa 
tion.” 

Greater  recognition  from  and 
cooperation  with  Mexican  gov 
ernment  officials  from  President 
Miguel  Aleman  on  down  were 
cit^  by  Bishop  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  accomplishments  of  the 
Association  in  1947. 

In  this  connection.  Bishop  re¬ 
called  the  appointment  by  Presi 
dent  A.eman  during  1947  of 
Antonio  Ramos  P^rueza  as 
foreign  press  representative  for 
the  Presidency. 

■ 

Inquirer's  Event 

A  headline  on  Page  44  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  Jan.  24 
attributed  the  recent  Marine 
Corps  celebration  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin.  In  Philadel 
phia  nearly  everybody  knows  it 
was  an  Inquirer  event. 
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RADIO 

2  Parts  Bill  Leonard, 

1  Part  News  Make  Show 

By  Jerry  Walker 


WHEN  Leo  Durocher,  the  Long 

Silent  One,  was  having  a 
press  conference  to  talk  about 
his  return  as  the  Dodgers’  man¬ 
ager,  Bill  Leonard  was  chatting 
on  the  telephone  with  Burt 
Shotten  in  Florida,  asking  him 
how  it  fe.t  to  be  ex-manager. 

When  Mrs.  Smith  and  her 
quadruplets  were  besieged  by 
newspaper  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  at  the  hospital.  Bill 
Leonard  was  at  the  Smith 
home  playing  with  the  other 
kids  and  finding  out  what  they 
thought  of  getting  four  new 
playmates  all  at  once. 

Very  Personalized 

You  begin  to  get  the  idea 
back  of  Bill  Leonard's  highly 
personalized  radio  show,  “This 
Is  New  York,’’  which  WCBS 
airs  six  days  a  week,  Monday 
through  Saturday,  at  9:15  a.m. 
It  runs  for  45  minutes  Monday 
through  Friday  and  a  half-hour 
on  Saturday. 

One  of  the  best  cash  register 
ringers  on  the  WCBS  books, 
“This  Is  New  York’’  is  the 
brainchild  of  a  onetime  police 
reporter  for  the  Bridgeport 
( Conn. )  Post-Telegram,  who 
still  likes  a  good  fire  at  3  a.m. 

William  Augustus  Leonard  II 
designed  his  show  originally  as 
a  dawn-buster,  giving  the  folks 
who  are  up  and  listening  at  6 
a.m.  the  hottest,  toughest  head¬ 
lines  of  the  night — between  the 
p.m.  editions  they  stuffed  in 
their  pockets  and  the  a.m.  edi¬ 
tions  still  to  be  taken  in  with 
the  milk. 

No  excitement  on  the  New 
York  police  beat  was  too  much 
for  Bid  Leonard  to  describe. 
And  he  usually  took  it  all  in 
personally,  until  the  effort  re¬ 
quired  some  assistance  and 
several  willing  sponsors  ap¬ 
peared  with  the  cash.  Then  the 
show  began  to  present  some 
featurettes,  some  interviews 
with  “I  seen  it’’  characters,  and 
some  plain  reportorial  talking 
by  Bill. 

We.l,  as  happens  in  radio, 
the  show  became  too  good  for 
6  a.m.  So  it  was  moved  to  9:15 
a.m.  and  Bill  Leonard  had  to 
find  an  entirely  new  format,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  lost  his  up-and- 
about  early  manly  audience  and 
gained  a  listenage  85%  house¬ 
wife. 

Like  a  Daily  Magazine 

Now  “This  Is  New  York’’  is 
more  like  a  magazine  than  a 
newspaper.  The  early  morning 
shocker  belongs  to  the  printed 
page  again,  and  Bill — who  used 
to  be  a  leading  performer  of 
the  Dartmouth  Players  —  pre¬ 
sents  45  minutes  of  variety  such 
as  you  will  find  in  the  feature 
sections  of  a  newspaper. 

That  explains  why  an  old- 
time  police  reporter  and  buff 
can  pass  up  a  formal  press  con¬ 
ference  to  go  after  his  own 


slant.  It’s  one  of  the  primary 
differences,  Leonard  says,  be¬ 
tween  being  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  and  a  radio  showman. 

Being  a  native  New  Yorker 
accounts  in  part  for  Leonard’s 
success  in  shaping  his  program. 
He  knows  the  town.  Being 
away  from  it  while  he  attend¬ 
ed  Dartmouth  ( where  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Dart¬ 
mouth  Daily)  and  later  while 
he  did  a  four-year  stint  with 
the  Navy  (engaged  in  some 
very  important  communications 
work)  only  whetted  his  interest 
in  the  home  town  when  he  got 
back  to  playing  with  radio. 

Then,  too,  he  had  a  taste  of 
research  and  production  from 
an  advertiser’s  angle,  while  he 
was  with  the  NeweL-Emmett 
agency.  Perhaps  this  accounts 
for  his  readiness  with  some 
“research”  on  his  own  program, 
such  as  the  interesting  data  that 
in  one  year  his  show  presented 
71  public  service  items.  26 
Leonard  personality  chats  ( first- 
person  stuff).  309  human-inter¬ 
est  stories  and  49  spot  news  re¬ 
ports. 

Movie  Reviews  on  the  Air 

All  that  and  culture,  too.  For 
Bill  Leonard  treads  where  no 
other  major  radio  program 
dares  (or  maybe  cares)  to  go. 
That’s  in  the  field  of  movie 
criticism. 

“Did  you  hear  how  Bill  Leon¬ 
ard  panned  that  new  stinkeroo 
at  the  Ritz?”  you  hear  subway- 
ites  say. 

“The  fact  of  the  matter  is.” 
Leonard  reports,  “I  gave  26 
rave  notices,  134  passable  rat¬ 
ings  and  80  pannings  to  new 
movies  last  year.” 

It’s  one  of  the  most-talked- 
about  features  of  the  Leonard 
show  and  it’s  even  more  talked- 
about  when  a  movie  producer 
or  a  theater  comes  in  as  a  spon¬ 
sor,  regard.ess  of  the  review 
Leonard  has  given  the  adver¬ 
tised  picture. 

“This  Is  New  York’’  covers 
the  legitimate  theater,  books 
and  radio  in  similar  manner.  It 
doesn’t  seem  to  care  much, 
either,  if  it  happens  to  give 
some  nice  publicity  to  a  side- 
street  restaurant  or  other  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  which  Leonard 
chooses  to  describe  in  a  tone 
which  he  says  is  “halfway  be¬ 
tween  the  New  Yorker  and  the 
World-Telegram.” 

The  WCBS  show  is  such  good 
business  (we’ll  be  more  specific 
in  a  moment)  that  Leonard, 
who  works  12  to  14  hours  a 
day,  has  a  staff  of  three — Jim 
Yankauer,  formerly  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  Rutland 
(Vt.)  Herald;  A1  Morgan,  an 
old  hand  in  the  CBS  Play 
Workshop  and  a  wartime  Stars 
&  Stripes  writer,  and  Martin 
Weldon,  who  us^  to  be  pro¬ 
gram  director  for  a  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  station. 


Bill  Leonard 


But  it’s  all  Bill  Leonard’s 
show  when  it’s  on  the  air.  He 
narrates,  he  comments,  he  in¬ 
troduces  the  commercials,  he 
interviews  the  celebrities.  After 
three  years  of  it,  he’s  sure  of 
one  thing:  People  get  tired  of 
hearing  one  subject  discussed 
more  than  2V4  minutes. 

The  real  moral  of  this  story 
is  that  it  pays  to  wrap  up  com¬ 
mercials  in  the  same  stuff  that 
makes  a  newspaper.  Sponsors 
for  “This  Is  New  York”  pay 
$150  a  minute.  Usually  there’s 
a  maximum  of  nine  minutes  of 
advertising  in  the  show.  Figure 
that  for  300  days  a  year  and  you 
won’t  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
Bi.l  Leonard  has  just  signed  a 
new  contract — for  five  years. 
There  he  goes  now,  chasing  a 
fire  engine.  Tune  in  tomorrow 
and  you’ll  hear  all  about  it — 
not  what  fire  companies  re¬ 
sponded — but  who  saved  Mrs. 
Mullarkey’s  canary. 

■ 

Colorful  Future 

Facsimile  newspapers  with 
pictures  in  full  color  printed 
before  breakfast  on  home  re¬ 
ceivers  will  be  enjoyed  within 
the  next  25  years,  Frank  Stan¬ 
ton,  president  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  says. 

■ 

News  Count  in  Omaha 

Omaha,  Neb.  —  The  Omaha 
Evening  World-Herald  devoted 
311,792  column  inches  to  news 
and  90,773  column  inches  to 
pictures  in  1947. 


"Round  Table' 
Plans  to  Speed 
Text  to  Press 

Washingto n — What  may 
prove  to  be  an  innovation  in 
Radio-Press  relationship  was 
started  here  recently  when  the 
University  of  Chicago  Round 
Table  made  available  to  the 
press  a  complete  transcript  o( 
the  extemporaneous  half  hour 
broadcast  four  hours  after  It 
was  off  the  air.  What  was  said 
by  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft 
proved  to  be  the  banner  story 
for  many  Monday  morning 
papers. 

George  E.  Probst,  radio  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  University,  said  he 
hoped  there  would  be  sufficient 
recognition  for  the  service  to 
consider  providing  it  on  all  pro¬ 
grams  having  a  Washington 

RSpGCt. 

He  pointed  out  there  is  no 
way  to  aid  press  coverage  prior 
to  the  program.  The  discussion 
between  participants  is  devel¬ 
oped  without  previous  state 
ments. 

“That  is  why,  in  the  past  17 
years,”  Probst  said,  “we  only 
have  been  able  to  assist  in  the 
most  meager  way,  to  take  care 
of  the  flood  of  calls  from  the 
press  which  might  foLow  the 
programs.  While  last  Sunday 
was  in  the  form  of  an  experi¬ 
ment,  we  feel  it  has  proven 
successful.” 

Backstop  for  Stenotypists 

The  mechanics  required  $2,- 
000  of  special  equipment 
worked  into  the  schedule  by 
Ward  &  Paul,  Washington  court 
reporters.  The  actual  time  re¬ 
quired  to  turn  out  the  22-page 
transcript  was  30  minutes 
ahead  of  planned  schedule.  It 
is  now  planned  that  the  full 
transcript  can  be  made  avail¬ 
able  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
or  two  hours  after  the  program 
leaves  the  air. 

In  order  to  check  againrt 
power  failure,  or  static  condi¬ 
tions,  wire  recordings  were 
made  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  two  locations  in  the  city  to 
backstop  a  stenotypist  in  the 
studio. 


TIME'S  MONEY,  MR.  PUBLISHER 
—  SAVE  IT  BY  SHOPPING 

The  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Way 

No  matter  what  your  purchasing  or  employment  needs  may 
be,  filling  them  Is  a  matter  of  moments  rather  than  costly 
hours.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads  are  the  model, 
time-saver  way  today,  to  select  anything  you  need  without 
getting  away  from  your  desk.  Check  them  quickly  and  easily 
for  the  latest  news  on  machinery,  features,  services  and 
workers.  Start  putting  that  shopping  time  Into  production 
by  checking  them  right  away. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower  Tel.:  BRyant  9-3052  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
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yet  truck  taxes  helped  bnild  these  roads  for  ygul 


Tremendous  Truck  Taxes  Have  Made  It  Possible 
for  Millions  of  Motorists  to  “SEE  AMERICA  FIRST  T 


YOU’LL  find  them  in  every  state  of  the  Union.  Mile 
after  mile  of  streets,  magnificent  roads  and  super¬ 
highways  leading  to  fun  and  pleasure  .  .  .  that,  once  they’re 
built,  never  see  a  truck. 

Yet,  very  few  people  realize  that  if  it  weren’t  for  the  trucks 
they  probably  wouldn't  exist! 

Few  people  realize  the  terrific  multiple  tax  burden  carried 
by  trucks  is  almost  unbelievable.  Gasoline  and  license 
plate  taxes,  sure!  And  special  taxes  of  all  kinds.  For 
example,  it’s  nothing  for  a  single  truck  and  trailer  unit 
to  pay  as  much  as  S2.000  a  year. 


Over  a  ten  year  period,  truck  taxes  have  been  enough  to 
build  198,947  miles  of  modern  highways.  And  in  one  year 
alone,  taxes  were  sufficient  to  put  21,500  new  miles  on  your 
road  map  .  .  .  over  S  times  the  distance  from  Sexv  York  to 
San  Francisco. 

Truck  transport  not  only  pays  more  than  its  way,  but  bene¬ 
fits  everybody  by  helping  to  reduce  the  cost  of  everything 
you  eat,  wear,  use  or  buy.  Next  time  a  truck  driver  waves 
you  by,  why  not  give  him  a  friendly  salute.  After  all,  he 
is  a  solid  American  citizen  like  yourself  .  .  .  working  with 
you  to  help  make  America  a  better  place  to  live ! 


AmericmiTrucking 


SAFETY  IS  NO  ACCIDENT 


AMIIICAN  TIUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS.  WASHINGTON  A.  O.  C 
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To  SERVE  the  nation’s  greatest  single  television  audience, (he 
Daily  News  is  building  and  equipping  a  great  new  televisioi 
station — WPIX.  Its  studios  embody  the  latest  engineering  d^ 
sign,  and  this  studio  and  control  equipment  will  be  supplied b 
General  Electric — pioneer  in  television  research  and  operuiot 
for  more  than  twenty  years. 

G-E  Equipment  Service-Proved 

The  proving  ground  of  all  General  Electric  television  equipmc* 
is  the  most  powerful  TV  station  in  the  United  States — WRGB, 
Schenectady.  WRGB  has  been  in  operation  since  1939.  Hei* 
television  station  equipment  has  been  measured,  tested,  im¬ 
proved,  and  tested  again  in  actual  operation. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  ordered  General  Electric  televisioi 
equipment  because  of  this  demonstrated  etliciency,  practicali^ 
and  dependability. 

General  Electric  has  everything  needed  to  put  you  on  theiir 
in  television.  Assemble  all  the  facts  before  you  make  yourtk- 
cision.  Above  all,  see  the  G-E  equipment.  Hear  the  G-E  story. 
You  owe  it  to  your  investment. 

General  Electric  television  engineers  and  representatives  art 
located  in  principal  cities — coast  to  coast.  They  have  valuabk 
information  for  you.  Call  them,  or  write:  CieuernlElectricCompam. 
Trausm/ffer  nivhiou,  FJectronics  Ptirk,  Syraatse,  Sew  York. 


A  full  complement  of  Pro* 
iectlon  Equipment,  includ¬ 
ing  two  35  mm  projectors,  one 
16  mm  projector,  and  one 
dual-dissolving  slide  projedof 
designed  for  G-E  television  use. 


N.  Y.  Doily  News  Building — which  will  house  the  advance-designed 
studios  and  latest  G-E  television  equipment  of  the  Doily  News'  great  new 
station  WPIX. 


Mattsr  Control  Desk— an  exclusive  G-E  develop¬ 
ment.  This  equipment  enables  a  single  operator  to 
select  from  various  progrom  sources — inside  or  out¬ 
side  the  studio  —  the  material  he  wants  to  air.  The 
switching  operation,  which  irKludes  both  video  and 
audio,  is  done  smoothly,  continuously — by  one  mon. 


G-E  STUDIO  AND  CONTROL  EQUIPMENT 
ORDERED  BY  THE  DAILY  NEWS 
Two  full  sets  of  Studio  Film  Camera  Channels. 

These  comprise  the  G-E  camera,  camera  consale,  and 
compact  racks  of  auxiliary  items. 


Extensive  Audio  Equipment.  The  part  of  this  equip¬ 
ment  controlled  by  the  operator  is  built  right  into  the  G-E 
studio  consoles — a  carefully-engineered  permanent  instal¬ 
lation.  Provision  is  also  made  for  extending  studio  equip¬ 
ment  gradually  by  "block-building"  with  G-E  audio  racks. 


'  Three  complete  sets  of 
Studio  Camera  equip¬ 
ment.  The  new  G-E  studio 
camera  is  the  lightest  televi¬ 
sion  camera  ever  built  for 
studio  use.  Counterweighted 
for  fingertip  control,  it  is  op¬ 
erated  and  maneuvered  with 
ease  by  one  man.  Each  camera 
has  its  control  console  and  rack 
of  accessories  to  complete  an 
individual  camera  channel. 
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High  School  Seniors 
Use  Daily  In  Class 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


MEMBERS  of  the  Maquoketa, 
la..  High  School  senior  class 
don’t  have  to  worry  about 
splitting  up  the  morning  paper 
at  the  breakfast  table.  They 
can  wait  until  they  get  to 
school,  where  each  of  the  75 
receives  a  copy  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  as  part 
of  the  classroom  work  in  Amer. 
ican  government  and  sociology. 

Miss  Jean  Urice  is  the  teacher 
who  has  introduced  the  daily 
newspaper  as  a  textbook  in  the 
classroom.  She  tried  the  idea 
experimentally  last  year;  and 
now  it  is  here  to  stay. 

Helps  Reading  Habits 
“So  often  it  seems  that  stu¬ 
dents  don’t  form  correct  read¬ 
ing  habits  until  they  are  out  of 
college,’’  she  said.  “Use  of  the 
daily  newspaper  in  connection 
with  classroom  work  helps  to 
form  these  correct  reading 
habits. 

“We  started  using  the  daily 
paper  in  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  and  sociology  class  last 
year.  It  was  on  an  experimental 
basis  then.  But  use  of  the  paper 
has  helped  the  students  so  much 
in  their  work  that  this  year  it 
is  a  regular  part  of  their  work.’’ 

The  75  Daily  Registers  are 
delivered  in  one  bundle  each 
morning  to  the  classroom.  One 
group  in  this  course  begins 
work  in  the  first  period.  The 
other  does  not  follow  until 
afternoon,  but  most  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  latter  unit  read  the 
paper  during  the  morning. 

Get  Other  Papers 
In  addition  to  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  three  other  dailies  are 
used.  One  copy  each  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  Washing¬ 
ton  ( D.  C. )  Post  are  receiv^ 
daily  as  reference,  along  with 
several  magazines. 

"We  tell  the  students  they 
should  not  get  into  the  habit  of 
reading  the  comics  and  sports 
page  first — and  then  stopping 
there,”  explained  Miss  Urice. 
“The  important  thing  is  to  be- 
come  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  paper.  There  is  some  value 
in  the  comics,  but  interest 
shouldn’t  stop  there.” 

There  is  no  rigid  schedule 
provided  for  newspaper  study 
in  Miss  Urice’s  classes.  There 
are  certain  definite  patterns  ob¬ 
served,  however.  Students  seek 
out  the  social  implications  be¬ 
hind  developments  in  the  news. 
But  actual  subject  matter  will 
be  just  as  unpredictable  as  the 
news  itself. 

For  instance,  one  subject  re¬ 
cently  became  of  major  con¬ 
cern  when  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  freed  a  man  convicted  of 
possessing  counterfeit  gasoline 
ration  coupons,  holding  that  his 
arrest  and  police  search  violat¬ 
ed  the  Constitution. 


TCMA  Book  Ready 
TEXAS  Circulation  Managers 
Association’s  textbook  on 
newspaper  circulation  methods 
is  ready  to  be  published,  with 
a  New  York  book  publisher  re¬ 
viewing  the  manuscript.  TCMA 
expects  to  have  the  book  ready 
for  sale  early  this  spring. 


Personal  Matters 

GEORGE  W.  COOPER,  37  is  the 

new  country  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  replacing  Mau¬ 
rice  Mathews,  resigned.  Coop¬ 
er  was  a  country  district  super¬ 
visor  on  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal.  He  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  12  years  ago  on 
the  Portland  News  Telegram. 

Charles  B.  Loflin,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  High  Point 
(N.  C. )  Enterprise,  has  received 
the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  of  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  the  outstanding 
young  man  of  1947. 

Otto  Stielow,  circulation 
manager  of  Sheboygan  (Wis. ) 
Press  since  1919,  has  announced 
his  candidacy  as  sixth  congres¬ 
sional  district  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a 
Roosevelt  delegate  in  1944. 


School  Credit  Plan 

SEATTLE  (Wash.)  Times,  says 

R.  D.  Harting,  home  delivery 
circulation  manager,  has  dis¬ 
tributed  1,265  tests  among  car¬ 
riers  to  enable  them  to  rate 
themselves  in  their  work. 

Rating  sheets  are  similar  to 
those  used  to  grade  youths 
working  for  high  school  credits 
as  carrier-salesmen.  Under  the 
Times'  Plan,  carrier-salesmen, 
15  or  older,  with  a  minimum  of 
two  "B’s”  and  two  “C's”  the 
previous  semester,  may  have  a 
route  count  as  a  fifth  subject 
credit. 

Two  work  credits  can  apply 


toward  graduation,  for  route 
operation  alone.  And  two  add¬ 
ed  cr^its  can  be  earned  if  the 
carrier-salesman  is  a  corner 
captain  as  well  as  route  opera¬ 
tor. 


Coming  Conventions 
MIDWEST  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers  Association  will  convene, 
Feb.  7-9,  at  the  Muehlebach 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  its 
annual  meeting.  Registration 
will  take  place  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.  Sunday  morning  will  be 
devoted  to  roundtable  discus¬ 
sions,  followed  in  the  afternoon 
by  a  bus  tour  of  Kansas  City 
and  a  visit  to  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  home  in  Independence, 
Mo. 

Central  States  circulators 
will  meet  at  the  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago,  March  7-9. 


New  Carrier  Paper 
“CARRIER”  is  the  name  of  the 
new  monthly  carrier  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel,  first  issue  of 
which  appear^  in  January  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Ralph  E. 
Heckman,  circulation  manager, 
and  Wilson  T.  McKean,  editor. 


Aid  ‘March  of  Dimes' 

AT  LEAST  two  carrier  organi¬ 
zations  have  aided  the  “March 
of  Dimes”  program.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  (O. )  Dispatch’s  1,400  car¬ 
riers  distributed  100,000  March 
of  Dimes  folders  to  every  home 
in  Columbus. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  carriers  were  given  offi¬ 
cial  March  of  Dimes  coin  col¬ 
lection  boxes  and  solicited  con¬ 
tributions  from  customers  on 
their  regular  collection  calls. 


and  a  Marine  officer  during  th« 
war,  who  is  Democratic  candj. 
date  for  U.S.  Senator  in  Illinoit. 


Carrier  Notes 

CARRIERS  Of  the  Ottawa 

( Ont. )  Citizen  have  organized 
their  own  bowling  league. 

LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  car¬ 
riers  were  recently  guests  of  the 
newspaper  at  a  special  entertain¬ 
ment  program,  marking  the 
"kickoff”  of  the  Tribune’s  an¬ 
nual  magazine  clubbing  sub¬ 
scription  drive. 

Despite  the  “Big  Snow”  which 
blanketed  the  East  the  day  after 
Christmas,  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Her¬ 
ald-News  carriers  cooperated 
with  the  circulation  department 
in  delivering  90%  of  the  paper's 
circulation  the  first  day  of  toe 
storm.  They  received  the  praise 
of  Jere  C.  Healy,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  for  doing  a  grand  job. 

The  Chicago  Herald- American 
has  launched  a  new  carrier  se¬ 
ries  in  which  the  paper  features 
not  only  a  biographic  sketch 
and  picture  of  a  Herald-Ameri- 
can  carrier,  |  but  publishes  a 
companion  ^ory  and  picture  of 
some  outstanding  Chicago  busi¬ 
nessman  who'  started  his  career 
selling  newspapers. 


Walsh  ‘CM"  for  Douglas 

DON  WALSH,  formerly  “C  M.” 

of  the  Chicago  Sun  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  has  accepted 
a  new  “C.M.”  title,  that  of  Cam¬ 
paign  Manager  for  Paul  Doug¬ 
las,  former  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  professor  of  economics 


Tour  for  Carriers 

EDUCATIONAL  trips  to  either 

Chicago  or  Washington  are 
being  offered  this  summer  to 
Dayton  ( O. )  Journal  and  Herald 
carriers,  who  will  have  their 
choice  of  a  three  day  tour.  Car¬ 
riers  will  be  asked  to  save 
$1.50  a  week  if  they  wish  to 
make  the  Chicago  trip  and  $2 
weekly  for  Washington.  Money 
must  be  saved  between  now 
and  June  26,  with  the  Journal- 
Herald  paying  a  part  of  each 
carrier’s  expenses  and  arrang¬ 
ing  all  trip  details. 

The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  is  giving  a  bicycle  reflec¬ 
tor  to  every  carrier  without 
cost.  The  reflector  carries  toe 
slogan:  “Training  for  Success 
— Los  Angeles  Times.” 


de  Sorro  Henderson  Keole  Keller  King  Mothomer  0»e<i 


Bacs 


PANEL  PARCEL  THANKS 


N.B.A.  offars  baffar  qualify, 
pricas  and  larvica  on  carriar 
bags,  aprons,  fags,  collacfion 
books,  bindars  and  mofor  roufa 
fubas.  Also  promofion  ads 
and  Idaa  sarvicas.  Gaf  quofa- 
fions  on  fha  ifams  you  naad. 


Panel  Parcel  is  the  flexible  monthly 
package  of  first-run  cartoons  by 
seven  of  the  most  famous  gagsters  in 
America  ...  a  new  idea  in  feature 
syndication,  designed  to  meet  the 
day-to-day  space  requirements  of  the 
individual  newspaper  .  .  .  and  going 
over  with  a  bang,  as  this  partial  list 
of  cities  shows!  -  Send  now  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  prices. 


ATIANTA 

SALTIMOel 

■OSTON 

CHICAGO 

CINCINNAII 

HOUSTON 

KANSAS  CUT 

MIAMI 

NtW  OeilSNS 
NIW  TO»K 
OMAHA 
KHIlADiieHl* 
PITTSIURGH 

paoviDiNa 
ST.  lOUIS 
SAN  «ANCIK0 
StATTlI 
TOaONTO 

WASHINGTON 

.  .  .  omenf  oiHn 


N.  B.  A, 


I  Nawspapar  Boys  of  Amarica,  Inc, 
I  222  E.  Ohio  St..  Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 
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No,  14  in  a  series  of  Informational  Advertisements  about  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  * 


Advance  Copies  Available 


Here  is  no  new  sensation,  but  an 
annual  round-up  of  what  is  doing  in 
our  corner  of  the  steel  business,  and 
what  we  are  planning  to  do. 

It’s  told  in  Bethlehem’s  Annual  Re¬ 
port  to  Employees,  published  the  first 
week  in  March,  and  available  to  the 
press  several  days  in  advance. 

Among  the  topics  covered: 

Letter  from  E.  G.  Grace,  chairman 

Bethlehem  Steel’s  Program  of  Ex¬ 
pansion 

a.  Improvements  Completed  in 

1947 


b.  Improvements  Authorized  and 
Under  Way 

Hotv  New  Industrial  Hygiene  Pro¬ 
tects  Workers’  Health 

The  Present  and  Future  of  Ore 
Supplies 

Making  Steel  for  Cyclotrons 
How  the  Steel  Dollar  is  Divided 

Major  figures  of  the  Report  to  Stock¬ 
holders  are  included. 

As  the  demand  for  more  production 
is  accented  in  all  quarters  today,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  the  producers  them¬ 
selves,  such  a  report  may  have  points 
of  general  interest. 

A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking,  and 
you  are  free  to  republish  any  portions 
that  may  interest  you. 


Publications  Dcnartment 
Betlilehcm  Steel  Company 
Bethlehem,  Penna. 

Kimlly  si-ml  »" 

□  Annual  Report  to  Employee. 

□  Annual  Report  to  Stoek- 
holders  to 

. name 

. title 

. publication 

. (address 
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Reader  Service 
‘Extends’  Newsprint 


i  - 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

OFF  THE  beaten  track  in  Man¬ 
hattan  and  in  syndicate  busi¬ 
ness,  Reader  Service  is  busy 
stretching  newsprint. 

"Sort  of  an  extension  of  the 
newspaper  columns.”  Editor  Roy 
Benjamin  calls  the  22  booklets 
that  RS  lists  and  mails  out  In 
return  for  readers’  quarter  dol¬ 
lars.  “In  the  old  days  editors 
used  to  have  space  to  give  over 
a  page  on  how  to  make  slip¬ 
covers,  but  now  .  .  .” 

Now,  so  goes  his  argument, 
readers  of  RS’s  150  client  news¬ 
papers  can  send  for  Booklet  35, 
and  “Making  Slipcovers  Suc¬ 
cessfully”  will  be  mailed  from 
that  off-the-beaten-track  build¬ 
ing  in  New  York  with  the  im¬ 
print  of  the  reader’s  newspaper 
on  the  cover. 

RS  is  an  independent  busi¬ 
ness,  but  sale  of  its  services  to 
newspapers  is  handled  by  King 
Features  Syndicate.  Begun  in 
1926  to  handle  patterns  only, 
it  added  various  informative 
booklets  to  its  services  and 
moved  off  women’s  pages  a  dec¬ 
ade  later.  It  had  somewhat 
more  than  100  titles,  at  the  time 
war  and  paper  shortage  inter¬ 
rupted  all  but  its  patterns  serv¬ 
ice.  When  it  got  back  into  op¬ 
eration  again  in  1946,  the  old 
Home  Institute  and  Home  Serv¬ 
ice  names  were  dropped  and 
publication  resumed  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  had  proved  most 
popular. 

At  the  present  time,  the  most- 
in-demand  RS  booklet  is  “Your 
Income  Tax  Guide,”  but  that  is 
largely  because  of  timing  and 
the  extra  plugging  provided  by 
the  service.  An  extra  series  of 
question  and  answer  boxes  with 
the  send-25-cents  tag  have  been 
sent  clients,  and  income  taxes 
have  been  the  text  for  Reader 
Service  columns  once  or  twice 
a  week. 

The  daily  columns,  written  by 
Jeanne  Sakol,  are  furnished 
free  to  client  newspapers,  which 
also  get  20%,  or  five  cents,  on 
each  booklet  order.  This  can 
run  into  money  when  a  news¬ 
paper  promotes  the  feature,  as 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  did 
shortly  after  it  started  the  serv¬ 
ice — and  boasted  12,000  orders 
after  a  few  weeks  of  a  window 
display. 

A  new  development,  some 
newspapers  have  been  ordering 
in  bulk.  ’The  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal  sells  the  booklets  at  its 
Mary  Cullen’s  Cottage.  To  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
goes  the  credit  for  making  the 
•‘Baby  Care”  booklet  both  local 
and  good  promotionally.  On  an 
order  for  4,000  books,  the  paper 
soW  local  advertising  of  baby 
things  and  RS  imprinted  the  ads 
on  the  cover.  'The  paper  fur¬ 
nishes  a  copy  to  the  mother  of 
each  new  baby. 

Other  newspapers  are  can¬ 
vassing  the  possibilities  of  sim¬ 


ilar  tie-ups  with  “How  to  Plan 
Your  Wedding,”  “Small  Homes 
— Planning.  Financing,  Build¬ 
ing”  and  “Change  Your  Weight.” 
“Guide  to  Jobs”  may  serve  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  as  a 
classified  promotion. 

Syndicate  Division 
ERWIN  NEWS  SERVICE,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  60 
newspapers  and  radio  stations, 
is  adding  a  syndicate  division, 
its  president,  Robert  A.  Erwin, 
has  just  announced.  Its  first 
feature  will  be  “The  Southern 
Editors’  Round  Table,”  by  Ralph 
L.  Sanders,  managing  editor  of 
the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News- 
Free  Press.  Sanders  already  has 
a  client  list  on  his  weekly  di 
gest  of  editorial  comment  for 
Southern  editors,  but  Erwin 
News  will  begin  offering  it  to 
other  editors  in  the  country. 

Erwin  is  planning  soon  to 
launch  two  other  columns,  he 
told  E&P,  both  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  Erwin  started  his  news 
bureau,  chiefly  for  southeastern 
newspapers,  in  1942.  Earlier  he 
was  United  Press  bureau  man 
ager  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  for  five 
years,  sales  manager  for  Mc¬ 
Clure  Syndicate  one  year,  and 
reporter,  feature  writer  and  as¬ 
sistant  Sunday  editor  during 
six  years  on  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star. 

Your  Problem  Now 

YUMA.  Ariz. — Jones  Osborn. 

publisher  of  the  Yuma  Daily 
Sun,  has  decided  to  let  the 
readers  decide  the  answer  to 
that  old  problem  publishers 
have  been  facing  for  decades — 
which  comic  strip  must  go?  He’s 
even  making  it  worth  the  read¬ 
er’s  while  with  a  $5  prize. 

In  his  front-page  column  Os¬ 
born  told  his  readers  of  his 
plight.  He  had  secured  “Terry 
and  the  Pirates,”  the  action 
strip  they  had  been  requesting. 
But  the  still-present  paper 
shortage  made  it  impossible  to 
carry  more  than  the  nine  strips 
the  paper  now  handles.  One  of 
the  present  family  must  go. 

Osborn  went  on  to  challenge: 
“  ‘The  solution’s  easy,’  you 
say.  ‘Just  throw  out  one  of  the 
old  ones.’  But  which  one? 
Surely  not  ‘Li’l  Abner,‘  nor 
‘Blondie,’  nor  ‘Alley  Oop,’  nor 
Treckles,’  nor  ‘Boots,’  nor  ‘Vic 
Flint,’  nor  ‘Priscilla,’  nor  ‘Wash 
Tubbs,’  nor  ‘Red  Ryder.’  But 
which  one?” 

Then  he  offered  a  prize  to  the 
best  letter  of  suggestion,  wheth¬ 
er  the  suggestion  was  followed 
or  not. 

Osborn  ended  his  column 
with,  “It’s  your  problem  now.” 

Radio-Newspaper 

Syndicate 

WILLIAM  J.  BALDWIN,  crea¬ 
tor  of  the  McClure  Syndicate 
panel,  “Uncle  Bud  Says.”  is  join 


ing  Channing  Cope.  Atlanta 
(Ga. )  Constitution  columnist,  in 
a  partnership  to  sell  nationally 
the  features  each  creates.  Two 
daily  columns  for  newspapers 
and  a  “Good  Morning”  script 
for  radio  use  will  be  their  first 
offerings. 

One  column  will  deal  with 
agriculture  on  the  human- 
interest  side,  a  vein  he  has  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  Constitution. 
Cope  is  co-owner  of  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  at  Marietta,  Ga. 

Baldwin’s  column  is  in  the 
humorous,  grassroots  philosophy 
vein,  a  daily  successor  to  the 
occasional  column  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  hometown  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.,  newspapers.  ’The 
new  partnership  has  opened  of¬ 
fices  in  Atlanta. 

$50,000  Plug 

WHEN  Science  Service  Medical 

Writer  Jane  Stafford  report¬ 
ed  that  the  search  for  a  cancer 
cure  might  be  delayed  years  by 
the  Bar  Harbor  fire,  her  story 
directed  $50,000  to  the  burned 
Roscoe  B.  Jackson  Memorial 
Laboratory.  The  outright  gift 
and  promise  of  additional  aid, 
pKissibly  totaling  $500,000,  came 
from  the  Ladies  Auxiliary,  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars,  which 
had  collected  a  cancer  fund  and 
was  looking  for  an  appropriate 
project.  A  past  commander 
saw  and  clipped  the  SS  story 
and  sent  it  to  the  chairman  of 
the  fund.  The  gift  followed. 

■ 

War  Correspondents 
Praised  by  Admiral 

Washington  —  Paying  tribute 
to  United  States  war  corre¬ 
spondents  before  an  audience 
of  several  hundred  guests  at 
the  National  Press  Club,  last 
week.  Admiral  Louis  E.  Den- 
feld.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
reminded  that  “It  takes  a  spe¬ 
cial  kind  of  unselfish  courage  to 
face  a  murderous  enemy  with 
no  more  lethal  a  weapon  than 
a  pencil  and  a  wad  of  copy 
paper.” 

“In  common  with  every  sailor 
and  soldier  who  fought  in  the 
Pacific,”  he  said,  “I  am  in  debt 
to  American  journalism  for  the 
competent  and  courageous  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  covered  the 
war.  War  correspondents  were 
tireless  and  fearless — sometimes 
too  much  so.  They  insisted 
upon  being  in  the  first  wave  to 
a  beachhead. 

“They  wanted  to  fly  every 
combat  mission.  I  pay  them 
the  highest  tribute.” 

■ 

U.P.  Names  Horsey 
For  South  America 

United  Press  has  appointed 
William  L.  F.  Horsey  as  South 
American  news  manager  with 
headquarters  at  Buenos  Aires. 
For  the  last  11  years  he  has 
been  manager  for  Chile.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  him  in  that  post  is  Ric¬ 
ardo  Leon,  U.P.  head  in  Peru 
since  1931. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  Latin-America  has 
been  Horsey’s  news  beat.  From 
Santiago  in  1939  he  was  12 
hours  ahead  with  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  stories  ever  to  break  from 
below  the  equator,  the  Chilean 
earthquake  that  killed  40,000. 


Aleman  Quiets 
Press  Attacks 
On  'Gag'  Law 

Mexico  City — A  new  Mexican 
“Copyright  Law”  had  the  Mexi¬ 
can  press  shouting  “gag  law" 
and  “unconstitutional”  last  week 
until  President  Miguel  Aleman 
publicly  reiterated  that  he  con¬ 
siders  freedom  of  the  press  “an 
essential  part  of  the  program  of 
my  administration.” 

The  President’s  statement  re 
suited  in  a  noticeable  decrease 
in  editorial  sniping  against  the 
law  which  was  lost  in  the  shuf 
fie  when  the  Mexican  Congress 
passed  more  than  50  laws  in  the 
last  two  days  before  adjourn¬ 
ment  on  Dec.  31. 

The  Mexican  press  objected 
specifically  to  clauses  which: 

1.  Give  authorities  the  “right 
to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  pub¬ 
lication,  reproduction,  circula¬ 
tion,  representation  or  exhibi 
tion  of  works  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  contrary  to  the  respect 
which  is  due  private  life,  morals 
and  public  peace.” 

2.  Prohibit  publication  of  of 
ficial  documents  without  sped 
fic  permission. 

3.  Prohibit  publication  of 
photographs  of  persons  without 
permission  of  the  persons  or  the 
immediate  members  of  their 
families. 

Although  the  law  was  passed 
on  Dec.  31,  the  Mexico  City 
press  didn’t  notice  its  implica 
tions  until  Jan.  15.  Then  they 
began  a  virtually  unanimous 
campaign  to  denounce  it  in  their 
columns  until  the  President 
made  his  statement  to  Rene 
Capistran  Garza,  president  of 
the  Mexican  Association  of 
Newspapermen,  Jan.  21. 

“At  no  time  have  I  even 
thought  of  restricting  the  free 
dom  of  the  press,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  this 
fundamental  freedom  must  be 
maintained  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  program  of  my  adminis 
tration,”  the  President  said. 

The  President  added  that  the 
law  was  meant  to  apply  only 
to  “books,  pamphlets  and  other 
literary  works”  and  emphasized 
that  it  was  not  design^  to  af 
feet  newspaper  production. 

Editors  said  they  would  press 
for  a  rewording  of  the  law  to 
specifically  exclude  newspapers 


Cure-all 


Grouches! 
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3  Unions  Block  Labor  Peace  -  Refuse  Wage  Boost 
Already  Accepted  by  19  Other  Railroad  Unions! 


The  Erotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi¬ 
neers,  Erotherliood  of  Locomotive  Fire¬ 
men  and  Enginemen  and  the  Switchmen’s 
Union  of  North  America,  representing 
125,000  railroad  employes,  have  refused 
to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Railroads  of  a 
wage  increase  of  1>5V2  cents  an  hour. 

This  is  the  same  increase  awarded 
1,000,000  non-operating  employes  by  an 
arbitration  board  in  September,  1947. 

This  is  the  same  increase  accepted  by 
175,000  conductors,  trainmen  and  switch¬ 
men  by  agreement  on  November  14,  1947. 

Agreements  have  been  made  with 
1,175,000  employes,  represented  by  nine¬ 
teen  unions.  But  these  three  unions,  rep¬ 
resenting  only  125,000  men,  are  trying  to 
get  more.  They  are  demanding  also  many 
new  working  rules  not  embraced  in  the 
settlement  with  the  conductors  and  train¬ 
men. 

Incidentally,  the  Switchmen’s  Union  of 
North  America  repre.sents  only  about  7 
per  cent  of  all  railroad  switchmen,  the 
other  93  per  cent  being  represented  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  and 
covered  by  the  settlement  with  that  union. 

Strike  Threat 

The  leaders  of  these  three  unions  spread  a 
strike  ballot  while  negotiations  were  still 
in  progress.  This  is  not  a  secret  vote  but  is 
taken  by  union  leaders  and  votes  are 
signed  by  the  employes  in  the  presence 
of  union  representatives. 

When  direct  negotiations  failed,  the 
leaders  of  these  three  unions  refused  to 
join  the  railroads  in  asking  the  National 
Mediation  Board  to  attempt  to  settle  the 
dispute,  but  the  Board  took  jurisdiction 
at  the  request  of  the  carriers  and  has  been 
earnestly  attempting  since  November  24, 
1947,  to  bring  about  a  settlement.  The 
Board  on  January  15,  1948,  announced 
its  inability  to  reach  a  mediation  settle¬ 
ment.  The  leaders  of  the  unions  rejected 
the  request  of  the  Mediation  Board  to 
arbitrate.  The  railroads  accepted. 

What  Now? 

The  Unions  having  refused  to  arbitrate. 


the  Railwaj’  Labor  Act  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  fact-finding  board  by 
the  President. 

The  railroads  feel  it  is  due  shippers, 
pas.sengers,  employes,  stockholders,  and 
the  general  public  to  know  that  through¬ 
out  these  negotiations  and  in  mediation, 
they  have  not  only  exerted  every  effort  to 
reach  a  fair  and  reasonable  settlement, 
but  they  have  also  met  every  requirement 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  respecting  the 
negotiation,  mediation,  and  arbitration  of 
labor  disputes. 

It  .secm.s  unthinkable  that  these  three  unions, 
representing  less  than  10  per  cent  of  railroad 
employes,  and  those  among  the  highest  paid. 


ran  successfully  maintain  the  threat  of  a  par¬ 
alyzing  strike  agi'inst  the  interest  of  the  en¬ 
tire  country — and  against  90  per  cent  of  their 
fellow  employes. 

The  threat  of  a  strike  cannot  justify  grant¬ 
ing  more  favorable  conditions  to  125,000  em¬ 
ployes  than  have  already  been  put  in  effect 
for  1,175.000,  nor  will  it  alter  the  opposition 
of  the  railroads  to  unwarranted  wage  in¬ 
creases  or  to  changes  in  working  rules  which 
are  not  Justified. 

\  glance  at  the  box  shows  what  employes 
represented  by  the  Engineers  and  Firemen 
make.  They  are  among  the  highest  paid  in 
the  ranks  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  if  not 
the  highest. 


Compare  these  wages  with  what  you  make! 

1947  Annul 

, ,  .  .  .  1939  A«tri|i  1947  Annie  Eirelnfs  >ltll  M'A 

Here  is  a  comparison  of  •(  [npliii  AieuI  Eininis  Aeeul  Eiiilnis  Ciets  per  Hear  UM 

average  annual  earn-  ENGINEERS 

firfmei  fo7  IM^  (pZ^- 

war)  and  1947.  Also  (laical  and  Way)  -i  cn.>  k 'iqq  c 

shown  is  what  1947  f’?RQ 

earnings  would  have  R®**?  (Through)  3,147  4,^4  5,169 

been  if  the  15'/.  cents  Yard .  2,749  4,081  4,539 

per  hour  increase,  of-  FIREMEN 

fered  by  the  railroads  Road  Freight .  2,738  4,683  5,268 

and  rejected  by  the  (Local  and  Way) 

union  leaders,  had  been  Road  Passenger .  2,732  4,544  5,165 

in  effect  throughout  Road  Freight  (Through) .  2,069  3,460  3,891 

the  entire  year  1947.  Yard .  1,962  3,136  3,553 

Railroad  wages  computed  from  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Statement  M-300. 

Full  year  1947  estimated  on  basis  of  actual  figures  for  first  eight  months. 


We  are  publishing  this  and  other  advertisements  to  talk  with  you 
at  first  hand  about  matters  which  are  important  to  everybody. 
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Rucker  Made 
Full  Partner  in 
Missouri  Paper 

Independence,  Mo.  —  The  at¬ 
tainment  of  a  full  partnership 
by  Frank  W.  Rucker  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Independence 
Examiner,  of  which  he  has  been 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  for  many  years,  has  been 
announced  by  William  South¬ 
ern,  Jr.,  editor. 

Rucker  joined  the  Examiner 
staff  in  1913  shortly  after  his 
graduation  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

“If  anybody  wants  to  come 
in  and  whip  the  publisher,” 
Southern  said  in  announcing  the 
partnership  in  his  daily  col¬ 
umn,  “Mr.  Rucker’s  desk  is  near 
the  front  and  he  is  available. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  is 
over  6  feet  tall  and  weighs  more 
than  200  pounds.  If  the  visitor 
wants  to  say  something  nice 
and  brag  on  the  paper,  my  desk 
is  toward  the  rear  and  the  girls 
who  guard  the  entrance  will 
conduct  you  back.” 

Southern  added  that  there 
had  been  no  change  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  paper. 

The  Examiner,  which  began 
as  a  weekly  in  1898  and  later 
was  changed  to  a  daily,  will 
observe  its  50th  anniversary  on 
Feb.  19  with  a  dinner  party 
for  all  members  of  the  force 
and  their  wives  and  husbands. 
Sole  speaker  at  the  dinner  will 
be  Mr.  Southern,  the  only  one 
who  has  serv^  the  paper 
through  the  full  half-century. 

Going  to  Doily  Soon 

CALEXICO,  Calif.  —  Starting 

Feb.  3,  Calexico  Chronicle 
will  be  published  twice  weekly, 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  Er¬ 
nest  R.  May,  publisher,  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  Chronicle  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  go  daily  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Chronicle  will  also  in¬ 
crease  its  coverage  and  circu¬ 
lation  in  Mexicali,  Old  Mexico, 
right  across  the  border. 

Californio  Consolidation 

COMPTON,  Calif.  —  Compton 

Herald- American  and  Comp¬ 
ton  Newt-Tribune,  both  owned 
by  the  Herald  Publishing  Co., 
will  be  combined  and  pumished 
as  an  evening  daily — except 
Sunday — ^paper,  according  to  C. 
S.  Smith,  publisher.  The  change 
will  become  effective  Feb.  2. 
The  paper  will  be  called  the 
Compton  Daily  Newt-Tribune. 

Ralph  J.  Brewer  will  be  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  Warren  W. 
Butler  will  be  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Galvin  Back  in  Fla. 

WINTER  HAVEN,  Fla.  — One 

day  last  week  “Eted”  ILee 
wrote  his  usual  front-page  col¬ 
umn  signed  simply  “Dad,”  and 
said  so  long  to  the  Daily  Chief 
— but  not  to  Winter  Haven. 

“We  are  still  a  citizen  of 
Winter  Haven  and  expect  to  be 
until  we  are  run  out  for  mis¬ 
behavior  or  die,”  wrote  M.  M. 
Lee,  who  has  sat  in  the  pub¬ 


lisher’s  chair  since  establishing 
the  daily  in  1911. 

He  wrote  the  last  column  to 
“verify”  the  simultaneous  an¬ 
nouncement  that  W.  J.  Galvin, 
publisher  of  several  Ohio  daily 
newspapers,  had  purchased  the 
Chief,  and  the  Sunday  News 
here. 

R.  H.  Frackelman,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Sunday  News, 
will  be  editor  and  manager  of 
the  combined  new^apers.  Gal¬ 
vin  will  be  publisher  of  the 
paper,  and  his  son,  Wayne  W. 
Galvin,  will  be  associate  with 
him. 

In  his  announcement  of  the 
purchase,  Galvin,  who  founded 
and  later  sold  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  News,  confided  he 
had  been  seeking  to  re-enter 
the  newspaper  business  in  Flor¬ 
ida  for  the  last  10  years. 

*  *  * 

Parker  Brothers,  Inc.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Ahoskie  (N.  C. )  Hert¬ 
ford  County  Herald,  Windsor 
(N.  C.)  Bertie  Ledger  Advance, 
the  Gatesville  (N.  C. )  Gates 
County  Index  and  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  (N.  C. )  Jackson  News,  has 
acquired  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  Edgecombe  Publishing 
and  Printing  Co.,  in  Tarboro, 

N.  C.  At  present  the  corpora¬ 
tion  is  printing  the  Sunday  Call, 
founded  by  G.  W.  Whitlark  and 
a  group  of  Tarboro  business 
and  professional  men  four 
months  ago. 

•  •  • 

Other  Transactions 

JOE  RANDICH  and  Mrs.  Ran- 

dich  of  Aberdeen,  Wash., 
have  announced  purchase  of  the 
interest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
LeRoux  in  the  Grays  Harbor 
Washingtonian  of  Hoquiam, 
Wash.  The  interest  had  been 
sold  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeRoux 
recently  by  Rep.  Russell  V. 
Mack  ( R-Wash. ) ,  who  still  re¬ 
tains  his  holding  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  Randich  has  been  sports 
editor  of  the  Aberdeen  World. 
•  •  • 

Harry  Sothcott,  former  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager  and 
aviation  editor  of  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  has  be¬ 
come  a  partner  in  a  firm  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Corona  (Calif.) 
Daily  Independent  and  Norco 
Beacon-Corona  Courier.  He  is 
also  serving  as  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  firm. 

•  •  • 

Edward  Emerine,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Idaho  State  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  and  the  Idaho 
newspaper  advertising  service, 
announces  purchase  of  the 
Nampa  ( Ida. )  Canyon  County 
News,  weekly,  from  Lewis  O. 
Thorne.  Name  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  will  be  changed  to  the 
Idaho  Farm  Journal. 

•  •  • 

Carl  G.  Smith  has  resigned 
from  the  copy  desk  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Journal-Every 
Evening,  and  on  Feb.  1  will  take 
over  as  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Miami  Gazette,  Waynesville, 

O. ,  which  he  purchased  from 
the  present  publisher,  Floyd  L. 
Davisson. 

•  •  • 

Guy  T.  Ludi,  publisher  of  the 
Wahoo  (Neb.)  Democrat,  has 
purchased  the  interest  of  his 
brother,  Harry,  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 


Sherman's  Sons 
Take  Charge  of 
Newport  News 

Newport,  R.  1. — Ownership  of 
the  Newport  Daily  News  has 
passed  to  Edward  A.  Sherman, 
Jr.,  and  Albert  K.  Sherman,  sons 
of  the  late  Edward  A.  Sherman, 
owner  and  publisher,  who  died 
Jan.  15,  1934.  His  will  provided 
the  paper  should  be  operated  by 
trustees  until  the  30th  birthday 
of  the  younger  son  which  was 
Jan.  12.  The  paper,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  observed 
its  100th  birthday  May  4,  1946. 

More  Transfers 

THE  Brooklyn  (Mich.)  expo¬ 
nent  has  been  sold  by  Leon 
Gallup  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
Lorraine  of  Monroe,  Mich.,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  15. 

«  «  ♦ 

Don  Scarbrough,  editor  of  the 
Taylor  (Tex.)  Times,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Elgin  (Tex.)  Courier 
and  Four -County  News  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Smith,  who  are 
retiring  after  46  years  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  weekly  Courier. 

«  *  « 

The  Belding  (Mich.)  Banner- 
News  has  been  sold  by  E.  D.  and 
H.  M.  Engemann  to  Edward  D. 
Engemann,  II,  son  of  E.  D.  Enge¬ 
mann.  The  new  owner  had  been 
general  manager  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  since  returning  from  mili¬ 
tary  service  two  years  ago. 

*  •  • 

Victor  Howery  and  his  son, 

Gayle,  publishers  of  the  Eliza¬ 

beth  (Ill.)  News,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Lafayette  County 
News  at  Darlington,  Wis.,  from 
Mrs.  Nell  Riley,  and  will  pub¬ 
lish  both  newspapers. 

R.  Lynn  Finch,  who  has  been 
associated  with  newspapers  at 
Norwalk,  Wis.,  Red  Wing,  Minn., 
and  Durand,  Wis.,  has  purchased 
the  Ettrick  ( Wis. )  Advance 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  A.  G. 
Sorenson.  He  plans  to  re-equip 
the  property. 

*  *  * 

The  Ipswich  (Mass.)  Chron¬ 
icle  a  weekly,  has  been  sold  to 
Robert  G.  Melendy,  it  has  been 
announced  by  Miss  Edith  Mar- 
ken,  editor  and  publisher.  The 
new  owner  is  a  graduate  of  Har¬ 
vard  College  and  is  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  He  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  Morley  L.  Piper,  for¬ 
mer  sports  writer  for  papers  in 
Canton  and  Peoria,  Ill. 

*  •  * 

Jack  McCarty,  son  of  Dan 
McCarty,  compositor  at  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram  for 
26  years,  has  become  a  partner 
in  the  Rising  Star  (Tex.)  Rec¬ 
ord  and  assumed  the  position 
of  business  manager.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  a  printer  for  the 
Goldthwaite  (Tex.)  Eagle. 

•  *  • 

Ned  Redding,  publisher  of  the 
Firestone  Park  News  and  the 
California  -  Intermountain  News 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  has  an¬ 
nounced  purchase  of  the  Mir¬ 
acle  Mile  Mercury  from  the 
W.  J.  McGiffen  newspaper 
group.  The  new  publisher  is  a 
native  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
and  has  been  in  the  newspaper 
business  in  California. 


A.M.-Sunday  Paper 
Planned  in  Durham 

Durham,  N.  C.  —  Plans  fop 
publishing  new  morning  and 
afternoon  daily  newspapers  hert 
were  revealed  recently  by  P,  ^ 
Sawyer  of  Greensboro,  N.  c 
who  with  his  son,  Thomas  B 
Sawyer  of  Durham,  and  Guy 
Griffin  of  Durham,  has  been  ij. 
sued  a  charter  in  the  name  o! 
Durham  News  Corp. 

Authorized  capital  stock  h 
the  new  corporation  is  $100,000 
with  a  subscribed  stock  of  $300, 
The  charter.  Sawyer  said,  per 
mits  the  corporation  to  publi^ 
newspapers  anywhere  in  North 
Carolina,  and  the  plan  is  to 
expand  into  other  cities  of  the 
state  at  a  later  date. 

Sawyer,  who  is  internal  reve 
nue  agent  in  charge  for  Nortt 
Carolina,  said  he  is  not  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  corpora 
tion.  The  business  is  being 
handled  by  his  son  and  Gri^, 
who  are  also  completing  plans 
for  operating  a  radio  station 
here. 

The  corporation  will  have  a 
new  building,  for  which  the  site 
has  not  yet  been  selected  and 
will  have  completely  new  equip¬ 
ment,  Sawyer  said.  He  said  he 
expects  the  firm  to  begin  oper 
ations  some  time  this  year. 

■ 

Calii.  Weekly  Bought, 
Expanded  to  Daily 

Pittsburg,  Calif. — Purchase  oI 
the  weekly  Pittsburg  News  and 
plans  to  begin  daily  publica¬ 
tion  were  announced  here  by 
Albert  D.  Seeno,  president  of 
the  newly-formed  Pittsburg 
News  Publishing  Co. 

John  C.  MacFarland  and  Mel 
D.  Marshall,  former  owners,  are 
directors  of  the  new  company 
and  will  continue  as  advertising 
manager  and  publisher,  respec¬ 
tively,  Seeno  announced.  Other 
directors  are  James  DiMaggio 
and  Barney  DiMaggio. 

A  new  building  is  nearing 
completion,  newsprint  has  been 
secured,  and  all  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  obtained,  Seeno 
said. 

The  News  was  established 
last  March.  MacFarland  and 
Marshall  are  majority  stock¬ 
holders  in  Pittsburg  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co. 
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*Any  standard  Linotype 
can  be  supplied  as  a 
42-pica  machine. 
Double-plunger  metal  pot 
assures  high-quality 
casting  of  long-line  slugs. 
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Western  Electric  10  KW 
FM  at  station  WGHF,New 
York,  operated  by  W.  G. 
H.  Finch 


WMGM  and  WGHF  first  went  on  the 
air  with  )\estern  Electric  1  KW  FM 
transmitters — WMGM  in  1942  on  the 
old  frequency  band,  WGHF  in  1946  on 
the  new  hand. 

^’ith  the  change  in  FM  frequencies, 
IX  MG  M’s  transmitter  was  converted  to 
the  higher  hand  and  modernized  to 
make  it  equal  in  every  respect  to  the 
later  model  installed  at  WGHF. 

Now  both  these  1 K  Ws — housed  in  new 
"T  RAN  S  V I E  W  ”  design  cahinets — serve 
as  drivers  for  the  latest  lOKW  amplifiers. 

These  modernized  transmitters  are 
equal  in  every  respect  to  10  KIX  8  com¬ 
ing  off  the  line  today. 

W  orking  with  broadcasters  to  keep 
their  equipment  up  to  the  latest  stand¬ 
ards  has  long  been  a  custom  with  W estern 
Electric.  That's  worth  remembering 
when  you  are  ready  to  buy.  For  details 
on  Western  Electric's  full  line  of  AM 
and  FM  equipment,  call  yomr  Graybar 
Broadcast  Representative  or  write  to 
Graybar  Electric  Co.,  420  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Western  Electric  10  KW 
FM  at  station  WMGM, 
New  York,  operated  by 
the  Marcus  Loew  Booking 
Agency 


Western  Etectric 


DISTRIBUTORS:  in  the  u.  s.  a.— Graybar 
Electric  Company,  in  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  —  Northern  Electric  Co.,  Ltd. 


QUALITY  COUNTS 
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Ala.  Governor 
Told  Reporters 
Take  No  Pledge 

Montcxjmery,  Ala. — Following 
a  two-weeks’  ban  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  reporters  from  his  press 
conferences,  Gov.  James  E.  Fol¬ 
som  announced  they  would  be 
readmitted  if  they  signed  a 
pledge  to  “respect  future  con¬ 
ferences.’’ 

The  announcement  drew  an 
immediate  reply  from  R.  F. 
Hudson,  Jr.,  assistant  publisher 
of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser 
and  Alabama  Journal,  that  he 
would  not  require  his  reporters 
to  make  a  pl^ge  to  anyone. 

Reporters  for  daily  papers 
and  radio  stations  were  banned 
on  Jan.  7  after  a  charge  that 
a  reporter  for  the  Advertiser 
had  acted  as  a  political  agent 
in  permitting  the  Governor’s 
opponents  in  a  campaign  to  see 
an  advance  copy  of  a  radio 
speech.  The  ban  on  radio  was 
lifted  the  following  day. 

Four  “rules  for  news  confer¬ 
ences’’  were  given  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  with  announcement  of 
the  provisional  lifting  of  the 
ban.  They  were: 

1.  Spell  my  name  right.  (The 
Governor  has  frequently  said 
the  only  thing  he  wanted  of 
newsmen  was  to  spell  his  name 
correctly. ) 

2.  No  advance  copies  of  con¬ 
troversial  speeches  will  be  given 
prior  to  delivery  except  to  re¬ 
porters  who  have  signed  the 
pledge  to  hold  them  in  confi¬ 
dence  until  they  are  delivered. 

3.  Any  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  who  makes  the  pl^ge  will 
be  readmitted  to  conferences. 

4.  I  am  not  holding  anything 
against  anybody  for  the  things 
said  in  the  last  election.  (This 
referred  to  the  campaign  just 
before  the  ban  in  which  the 
newspapers  opposed  the  gover¬ 
nor.) 

In  his  reply,  Hudson  said: 

_  “Reporters  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Advertiser  and  the 
Journal  are  pledged  to  perform 
these  duties,  find  the  news,  ac¬ 
curately  assess  it,  write  it  clear¬ 
ly,  and  favor  no  man.  Because 
they  are  intelligent,  observant, 
honest  men.  devoted  to  the 
ideals  of  all  good  newspapers, 
their  pledge  does  not  have  to 
be  spoken  or  put  in  writing  for 
delivery  into  any  man’s  hands. 
Furthermore,  their  talents  are 
such  that  they  can  find  and  re¬ 
port  the  news  without  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  assistance." 

■ 

Washington  Dailies 
Elect  Robt.  D.  Best 

Seattle,  Wash.  —  Robert  D. 
Best,  publisher  of  Everett  Her¬ 
ald,  was  elected  president  of 
Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of 
Washington  at  the  two-day 
meeting  of  the  organization  here 
recently.  Best  succeeds  Werner 
A.  Rupp,  Aberdeen  Daily  World. 

Other  officers  elected  are: 
Alex  F.  Ottevaere,  Bremerton 
Sun,  vicepresident:  Charles  L. 
Sefrit,  Bellingham  Herald, 
George  Russell,  Tacoma  News- 
Tribune,  and  Rupp,  members  of 
the  executive  committee. 
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past  year,  we  would  not  have 
had  the  $6  a  ton  increase.  Buy¬ 
ing  at  a  premium  is  invit¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  the  base 
price.’ 

Clyde  E.  Moffitt  of  the  Fort 
Collins  (Colo.)  Coloradoan,  said 
there  was  not  enough  news¬ 
print  in  “any  market — gray, 
black,  or  other  color,”  to  meet 
the  demand. 

'Big  City'  Ideas  Injected 

On  the  subject  of  labor,  mem¬ 
bers  representing  Colorado  dail¬ 
ies  found  no  serious  problems, 
although  fear  was  expressed 
that  an  influx  of  printers  and 
mailers  from  Chicago  and  De¬ 
troit  might  create  new  difficul¬ 
ties,  through  agitation  of  new¬ 
comers. 

“Old  timers  in  our  shops  put 
in  a  good  day’s  work,"  said  one 
executive,  “but  some  of  the 
newcomers  are  adopting  the  big 
city  attitude  of  working  as  little 
as  possible." 

Moffitt  reported  that  after  a 
trial,  he  found  the  teletype  at¬ 
tachments  for  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  impractical  for  the  Colo¬ 
radoan. 

He  said  he  was  continuing  to 
study  new  developments  and  ex¬ 
pressed  confidence  that  technical 
difficulties  now  encountered  in 
development  of  a  new  method 
of  typesetting  will  eventually  be 
overcome. 

Plug  for  West  Urged 

In  general  sessions,  Colorado 
editors  heard  U.  S.  Senator  Jos¬ 
eph  C.  O’Mahoney  (Dem.)  of 
Wyoming  tell  them  they  “were 
a  little  behind  the  times.”  The 
senator  included  a  quiz  on  west¬ 
ern  production  in  his  talk  to 
prove  that  editors  themselves 
should  further  study  the  West 
and  more  actively  drive  for  in¬ 
dustrial  expansion. 

Garth  Cate,  director  of  the 
travel  and  trade  department  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspap¬ 
ers,  to'd  editors  to  “stop  taking 
for  granted”  the  West’s  recrea¬ 
tional  possibilities  and  to  turn 
to  more  vigorous  promotion.  He 
also  praised  the  railroads  as  the 
most  vigorous  in  promoting  the 
western  vacationlands. 

The  association  elected  as 
president  for  1948,  James 
Madison  of  the  daily  depart¬ 
ment. 

Madison,  when  named  vice- 
president.  owned  the  Walsen- 
burg  World-Independent,  but  is 
now  with  the  Sterling  Farm 
Journal,  a  weekly.  Dean  Ham¬ 
mond  of  the  Del  Norte  Prospec¬ 
tor  was  elected  vicepresident; 
Edwin  A.  Bemis  of  the  Littleton 
Independent  was  re-elected  sec¬ 
retary  and  managing  director; 
and  H.  W.  Hailey  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  treasurer. 

New  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  are  Robert  W.  Spen¬ 
cer  of  the  Fort  Morgan  Times, 
A1  Burtis  of  the  La  Junta  Tri¬ 
bune-Democrat,  Houston  War¬ 
ing  of  the  Littleton  Independ¬ 
ent,  A.  Boon  McCallum  of  the 
Delta  Independent,  and  Roscoe 
Bullard  of  the  Wray  Gazette, 
retiring  president. 


Paper  Is  Seen 
In  Short  Supply 
Til  '49  at  Least 

Louisville,  Ky.  —  Kentucky 
newspapermen,  assembled  here 
Jan.  22,  23  and  24  for  the  79th 
midwinter  meeting  of  Kentucky 
Press  Association,  were  told 
that  U.S.  newsprint  require¬ 
ments  would  not  be  fulfilled  un¬ 
til  1949  or  later. 

Henry  McClaskey,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Times,  reported  the  Louis¬ 
ville  papers  have  not  been  able 
to  accept  all  the  advertising 
offered  them  since  1943.  How¬ 
ever,  despite  the  headaches 
caused  publishers  and  the  loss 
of  revenue  because  of  the  news¬ 
print  shortage,  McClaskey  said 
the  newsprint  manufacturers 
are  doing  a  remarkable  job  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  up  with  the  ab¬ 
normal  demand  in  this  country. 
Canadian  production  for  1947 
showed  an  increase  of  about 
1,400,000  tons  over  the  pre-war 
average. 

“The  only  possible  full  solu¬ 
tion  this  year  would  be  the 
kind  of  a  solution  that  none  of 
us  want — a  business  recession,” 
McClaskey  said. 

Labor  Discussed 

“It  is  obvious,  however,  and 
historically  true,  that  both 
newspaper  circulation  and 
newspaper  advertising  follow 
pretty  closely  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  curve.”  he  continued,  “and 
it  therefore  appears  that  a  5% 
or  10%  dip  in  the  economic 
curve  would  probably  solve  the 
newsprint  problem  completely 
— God  forbid.” 

In  the  Association’s  annual 
report,  the  back  shop  labor  situ¬ 
ation  led  all  other  problems 
after  newsprint.  The  labor 
shortage  Is  still  acute  with  little 
relief  in  sight,  particularly  for 
qualified  operators.  One  pos¬ 
sible  solution  was  offered — on- 
the-job-training  of  handicapped 
veterans,  especially  those  whose 
injuries  keep  them  from  trades 
reouiring  much  foot  movement. 

Community  papers  regardless 
of  size  were  urged  to  maintain 
a  minimum  rate  of  35c  a  column 
inch  to  equal  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  that  advertising  inch. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  col¬ 
legiate  journalism  as  a  source  of 
supply  for  newspaper  staffs  and 
the  value  of  training  on  college 
newspapers,  KPA  executive 
committee  approved  a  plan  to 
take  over  the  Kentucky  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Press  Association 
which  had  suspended  operations 
during  the  war.  ’The  former 
KIPA  will  be  known  as  the  col¬ 
legiate  branch  of  KPA.  News¬ 
papers  at  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  the  State  Teachers 
Colleges  at  Murray,  Bowling 
Green  and  Morehead  are  al¬ 
ready  KPA  members. 

Russell  Scofield,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Lexington  Her¬ 
ald-Leader,  said  the  Gkilden 
Rule  is  the  best  rule  to  follow 
in  selling  advertising. 

Scofield  stated,  “Before  you 
sell  a  client  advertising,  ask 
yourself,  ‘Is  that  the  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  I  would  buy  if  I  were 


Kentucky  Press  Association  offi¬ 
cers,  left  to  right:  Victor  R.  Port- 
mann,  secretary  manager;  Fr«d 
B.  Wachs,  president;  and  lomei 
M.  Willis,  vicepresident. 

in  his  place?’  ”  He  added 
further,  “We  shouldn’t  strive 
for  larger  ads  but  for  more  pro¬ 
ductive  copy-” 

The  increasing  cost  of  news¬ 
print  and  the  possible  effect  of 
increasing  the  price  of  news¬ 
papers  were  among  the  prob¬ 
lems  discussed  in  a  circulation 
seminar  led  by  Jasper  Rison, 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Courier-Journal. 

Rison  said  the  public  has 
been  most  understanding  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  recent  price  rise  of 
the  Sunday  Courier-Journal  to 
15  cents. 

C.  W.  Brown,  publisher  of  the 
Oconomowoc  (Wis.)  Enterprise 
and  a  board  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  told 
KPA  members  that  many  shaky 
weeklies  have  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  recent  years  but  those 
remaining  are  stronger  than 
ever. 

Ontario’s  minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity,  Col.  Arthur 
Welsh,  reported  that  a  $350,000 
expenditure  for  his  department 
in  1947  was  a  major  factor  in 
luring  14,000,000  Americans  to 
Ontario,  where  they  spent  at 
least  $200,000,000. 

The  Ontario  official  asserted 
that  most  of  the  advertising  was 
not  done  abroad  but  at  home— 
to  make  the  people  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  American 
tourists  and  to  raise  the  level 
of  accommodations. 

Welsh  said  he  only  had  one 
complaint  to  make  of  the  press 
on  both  sides  of  the  border  and 
that  was  the  use  of  the  word 
“austerity”  by  headline  writers. 
He  said  that  there  is  no  more 
austerity  in  Canada  than  there 
is  here  and  that  there  is  just 
as  much  to  eat  in  Ontario  as 
there  is  in  any  state  in  the  U.S. 

At  its  closing  session,  the  As¬ 
sociation  elected  Fred  B.  Wachs 
as  president.  Wachs,  general 
manager  of  the  Lexington  Her¬ 
ald-Leader,  succeeds  Tyler  Mun- 
ford,  editor  of  the  Union  Coun¬ 
ty  Advocate  at  Morganfield. 

James  M.  Willis,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Meade  County 
Messenger  at  Brandenburg,  was 
re-elected  vicepresident.  Victor 
R.  Portmann,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky’s  journal¬ 
ism  department,  was  re-elected 
secretary-manager,  and  Joe  La- 
Gore,  managing  editor  of  the 
Paducah  Sun-Democrat,  was  re¬ 
elected  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

The  Associated  Press’  Ken¬ 
tucky  members  organized  a 
committee  to  study  methods  of 
expanding  and  improving  news 
coverage  of  the  state.  Lawrence 
W.  Hager,  publisher  of  the 
Owensboro  Messenger  and  In¬ 
quirer,  was  named  chairman. 
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Hoyt  Elects  V.P.'s 


Donevan 


Lucaa 


Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator  and 
Samson  an  assistant  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  several  Canadian  com¬ 
panies. 

John  Kuneau,  who  opened  J. 
Walter  Thompson’s  first  office 
in  Mexico  City  in  1943  and  later 
served  in  the  Detroit  office,  is 
now  back  with  JWT  in  New 
York  City  as  an  account  rep. 

Sanfrid  E.  Odhner  has  been 
added  to  the  copy  staff  of 
Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dor- 
rance,  Inc. 

William  J.  Sandstrom  is  the 
new  manager  of  the  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  office  of  McKim  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Ltd. 

Lois  Reicher  is  now  with 
Deglin-Wood,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  as  fashion  director  and 
copy  chief.  She  hails  from 
Chernow  Co.  and  Hirshon-Gar- 


C.  B.  DONOVAN  and  Jack 
Lucas  have  been  elected  vice- 
presidents  of  Charles  W.  Hoyt  field. 

Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  Dono-  Samuel  A.  Allen  is  working 
van,  head  of  the  contact  and  these  days  as  ad  assistant  for 
m^ia  dept.,  joined  the  firm  in  United  Air  Lines.  He’s  had  11 
1910.  R.  W.  Mickam,  copywrit-  years  of  agency  work, 
er,  succeeds  Donovan  as  secre-  William  W.  Mulvey 


tary.  Lucas  has  served  as  a 
copywriter. 

K  &  E  Appointments 
THIS  IS  the  latest  word  from 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  New 
York  City.  .  .  .  Neil  Mulhern 
and  E.  W.  Newsom  have  been 
made  vicepresidents.  Mulhern 
will  head  the  Detroit  office  and 
Newsom  continues  as  account 
rep.  William  B.  Lewis,  vice- 


a  nd 

Bruce  F.  Elliott  have  joined 
the  copy  dept,  of  the  New  York 
City  office  of  Maxon,  Inc. 

James  T.  Kelly,  former  ac¬ 
count  exec,  with  C.  Wendel 
Muench  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  account  exec, 
of  Olian  Advertising  Co. 

Don  McGee  has  stepped  over 
to  the  Chicago  office  of  Camp- 
bell-Mithun,  Inc.,  to  handle  the 


president  and  radio  director.  Is  firm’s  current  expanded  promo- 
now  a  general  exec.  And  Leon-  tion  for  Gold  Seal  Glass  Wax. 
ard  Erikson  has  moved  into  the  John  K.  Kettlewell,  former 
agency  as  a  vicepresident  and  vicepresident  in  charge  of  Bu- 
radio  director.  chanan  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been 

WILLIAM  MOORE,  recently  of  on  candy,  succeeding  Smith  H. 

Intertype  Corp.,  has  become  Cady  Jr 
production  manager  for  Walter  n’’  c 
Weir,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  He  „  ^ 

has  had  12  years’  experience  in 

advertising  production,  and  office  of 

once  was  editor  and  publisher  Shutran  Mahlin  as  pro¬ 

of  a  weekly  issued  by  the  ^ram  development  and  research 
Eighth  Army  area  command  in 


the  Philippines. 

Gamble  Resigns 
ROBERT  M.  GAMBLE.  JR., 
has  joined  Courtland  D.  Fer¬ 
guson,  Inc.,  as  account  exec.  He 


C.  G.  McQuaid,  former  news¬ 
man,  is  the  new  public  relations 
director  of  Wolfe-Jickling-Dow 
&  Conkey,  Inc.,  Detroit. 

Elliott  E.  Potter  has  been 
named  vicepresident  and  man- 


h^  resigned  frorn  a  similar  po-  ager  of  Young  &  Rublcam’s  De- 
sition  with  Justin  Funkhouser  troit  office,  succeeding  George 
In  Baltimore.  Before  the  war  w.  Davis,  resigned  to  enter  his 
he  spent  several  years  on  the  own  business.  Potter  comes  to 
nation^  ad  staff  of  the  New  his  job  after  two  years’  manag- 
rorfc  Herald  Tribune.  He  has  ing  the  firm’s  Los  Angeles  office, 
also  done  promotional  and  mer¬ 
chandising  work  on  New  York 
and  Chicago  newspapers. 

Switches  in  Adland 
HENRIE’TTA  AMOS  will  soon 
join  Northam  Warren  Corp. 
as  promotion-publicity  director 
of  Peggy  Sage  l 

and  Cutex.  She  ^ 

has  been  with  |  |i 

Abbott  Kimball 
for  the  past 
four  years  as 
director  of  cos¬ 
metic  publicity. 

John  A.  Miles 
and  Gilbert  J. 

Samson  have 
joined  Cockfield 
Brown  &  Co., 

Ltd.,  Toronto, 

M  account 

execs.  Miles  .  , 

was  assistant  ad  manager  of  the  1  ASSOCiatOQ  PfeSS 
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Means 

BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST 


The  Times  Herald  City  Zone  Circulation 
ABC  is  greater  than  ALL  THREE  PHILADELPHIA 
papers. 


As  a  map  shows,  Philadelphia  is  no 
more  than  a  17-mile  "jump"  from 
Norristown,  yet  the  Times  Herald  City 
Zone  circulation,  ABC,  is  greater  than 
ALL  THREE  Philadelphia  newspapers 
. . .  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  four 
of  Philadelphia's  great  department 
stores  use  over  a  half-million  lines  a 
year  in  the  Times  Herald. 


DAILY  CIRCULATION— 17,853 

from  Sept.  30,  Six  Month  A.B.C.  Publishers’  Statement 


^nNORRISTOWN./^. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY 
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Classified  Men  See 
Higher  Rate  in  ’48 


BUFFALO.  N.  Y.  —  Newspaper 

classified  advertising  rates 
are  going  higher  this  spring, 
according  to  delegates  who  at¬ 
tended  a  regional  meeting  of 
the  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  here  last  week. 

Other  predictions  made  by 
CAM  were: 

1 —  N  ewspaper  production 
costs  will  rise  10  to  15%  during 
1948. 

2 —  Newsprint  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  slightly  larger  quantity. 

3 —  Newspapers  will  tighten 
their  credit  regulations  on  ad¬ 
vertising  accounts. 

4 —  Some  papers  which  adopt¬ 
ed  nine-column  classified  adver¬ 
tising  pages  during  the  war  will 
return  to  eight-column  format. 

More  than  50  managers  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  which  con¬ 
sisted  largely  of  informal  dis¬ 
cussions.  led  by  Anthony  P. 
Powderly,  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  who  heads  the 
regional  group. 

CAMS  discussed  ways  and 
means  of  helping  editors  off¬ 
set  rising  production  costs  by 
increasing  revenue  from  classi¬ 
fied. 

This  gave  rise  to  statements 
by  several  managers  that  their 
papers  would  boost  rates  this 
spring. 

Considerable  discussion  de¬ 
veloped  on  the  subject  of  mak¬ 
ing  adjustments  on  complaints 
resulting  from  errors  in  classi¬ 
fied  ads. 

Extension  of  credit  to  adver¬ 
tisers  was  an  important  topic. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  money 
is  getting  tighter  and  that  classi¬ 
fied  managers  must  watch  ex¬ 
tension  of  credit  more  closely. 

The  mounting  importance  of 
classified  advertising  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  to  the  community 
was  stressed.  For  this  reason, 
it  was  felt  that  classified  should 
get  the  nod  over  display  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  battle  for  avail¬ 
able  space. 

Classified  sections  are  being 
established  for  the  aircraft  in¬ 
dustry  in  some  papers  and  this 
new  field  of  business  offers  great 
possibilities  in  the  classified 
field,  it  was  pointed  out. 


Scarcity  of  new  automobiles 
has  kept  down  the  volume  of 
used  car  classified  but  improve¬ 
ment  is  expected  in  this  situa¬ 
tion. 

Mounting  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  costs  are  resulting  in  de¬ 
crease  of  personnel  in  some 
classified  departments,  it  was 
pointed  out.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  shorten  the  work  week  in 
classified  departments,  eliminat¬ 
ing  night  and  Saturday  work 
where  possible. 

Managers  who  adopted  nine- 
column  classified  ad  pages  in 
recent  years  due  to  space  short¬ 
age  were  asked  if  they  would 
like  to  return  to  eight-column 
pages.  The  majority  said  they 
would  because  the  standard 
page  provides  greater  read¬ 
ability. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  classi¬ 
fied  volume  fell  off  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  that  January  is  off  to 
a  poor  start  for  many  papers. 

Help  wanted  ads  have  drop¬ 
ped  off  recently  and  this  is 
usually  a  good  barometer  of 
business  conditions,  managers 
pointed  out.  Real  estate  classi¬ 
fied  also  is  not  as  large  as  it 
was  a  year  ago. 

Top  management  of  news¬ 
papers  was  reported  anxious  to 
keep  up  the  size  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  classified  sections  be¬ 
cause  national  advertisers  will 
frequently  select  the  paper  hav¬ 
ing  the  largest  classified  section. 

Herbert  Tushingham,  classi¬ 
fied  manager  of  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post,  and  president  of 
the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers, 
predicted  that  production  costs 
of  newspapers  will  go  up  10% 
to  15%  this  year. 

He  urged  increasing  emphasis 
on  classified  revenues  as  one 
means  of  meeting  the  increase. 

Other  visitors  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  sessions  included 
Edward  D  o  r  g  a  n,  Pittsburgh 
( Pa. )  Press,  treasurer  of  the 
ANCAM;  and  Paul  Fitchner, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  ANCAM.  John  J. 
Connolly,  Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  was  general  chair¬ 
man,  and  Philip  D.  Crawford, 


At  regional  meeting  of  the  New  York  and  New  England  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  in  Buffalo,  left  to  right:  Herbert  Tushingham, 
president  of  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers;  Edward  Dorgan,  Pittsburgh  Press;  Philip  D.  Crawford.  Buffalo 
Courier-Express;  Anthony  P.  Powderly,  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle;  Paul  Fitchner,  Hartford  Times;  and  John  J.  Connolly,  Buffalo 
Evening  News. 


Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Courier-Express, 
was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

A  highlight  of  the  program 
was  a  luncheon  to  which  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  execu¬ 
tives  of  Buffalo  newspapers 
were  invited.  W.  J.  Conners  III, 
assistant  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express; 


William  O’Brien,  advertising  4 
rector  of  the  C-E;  Gordon  B«i. 
nett,  assistant  business  manager 
of  the  C-E;  William  J.  Callanaa, 
national  advertising  manager^ 
the  News,  and  Gordon  Smiti 
and  Samuel  Cochrane  of  the 
News’  advertising  staff,  were 
among  those  present. 


Agency  Chief  Proposes 
Uniform  Classified  Rate 


NEW  ORLEANS,  La.— A  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency  presi¬ 
dent  outlined  the  difficulties  ex¬ 
perienced  in  handling  classified 
ads  before  the  second  annual 
conference  of  the  Southern 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Association  here  this  week. 

A.  N.  Baker,  president  of  the 
Chicago  agency  which  bears  his 
name,  declared: 

“Unfortunately,  classified  ad¬ 
vertisers  demand  and  receive 
just  about  the  same  service  on 
classified  advertisements,  carry¬ 
ing  a  few  pennies’  commission, 
as  is  given  display  advertisers 
on  which  the  agency  has  a  com¬ 
mission  of  dollars. 

“This  means  we  must  cut  cor¬ 
ners — the  fact  is,  however,  we 
must  cut  corners  where  there 
are  none.’’ 

The  main  difference  between 
the  agency  routine  in  handling 
classified  schedules  and  display 
schedules.  Baker  told  the  100- 
odd  classified  ad  men,  is  that 
the  former  is  processed  as  a 
single  unit. 

“It  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  calls  for  insertion  in 
10,  100,  500  or  more  papers,” 
Baker  explained. 

“The  total  commission  is  too 
often  less  than  we  receive  for 
placing  a  single  display  ad. 
Therefore  we  cannot  do  any 
more  work  than  we  would  on 
the  single  display  advertise¬ 
ment.” 

He  said  a  “mass-production 
line”  in  producing  classified  ads 
would  help  and  called  for  a 
uniform  method  of  computing 
rates.  The  ad  agency  executive 
suggested  a  rate-per-word  meth¬ 
od  as  the  simplest  and  most  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

Felix  S.  Towle,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers,  said  classified  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  charged  with  a 
grave  responsibility  in  that 
through  their  medium  a  better 
way  of  life  can  be  afforded. 

Charles  F.  Jones,  Charlotte 
(N.  C. )  News,  predicted  that 
used-car  dealers  will  continue 
to  be  a  good  source  of  revenue 
for  classified. 

“We  should  sell  daily  inser¬ 
tions,”  Jones  declared.  “Too 
many  dealers  have  fallen  into 
the  skip-date  habit.” 

How  the  classified  department 
of  the  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.) 
Telegram  operates  was  outlined 
by  ^ss  Elizabeth  Mangum  of 
that  paper. 

A  prepared  speech  of  William 
A.  Bell  of  the  Wheeling  (W. 
Va. )  Intelligencer  and  News- 
Register,  who  was  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  the  conference,  was  read. 
Bell  emphasized  that  “the  best 
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classified  personnel  is  thorough¬ 
ly  instructed,  properly  disci¬ 
plined  and  continuously  drilled 
so  as  to  be  fitted,  qualified  and 
proficient  in  and  for  their  jobs.” 

Donald  W.  Coleman,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  States  -  Times  -  Picoj/une, 
termed  classified  advertisi^ 
the  “supermarket  of  newspaper 
advertising.”  Only  the  news¬ 
papers’  front  pages,  editorials, 
women’s  sections  and  sports 
pages  outrank  it  in  readership, 
he  said. 

Harrison  C.  MacDonald,  want- 
ad  builder  of  Lafayette,  Ind., 
believed  that  to  make  a  custo¬ 
mer  happy  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  eager  workers  “who  can 
make  the  classified  section  the 
most  important  part  of  the 
newspaper.” 

Other  speakers  included 
Loyal  Phillips,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  Orleans  Item; 
Ransom  E.  Lake,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald,  and  Howard  Par¬ 
ish  of  Parish  and  Pickett,  Mi¬ 
ami,  Fla. 

Walter  Lehmann  of  the  Son 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express-Newt 
was  elected  president,  succeed¬ 
ing  Wayne  Moores  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C. )  Observer. 

Other  officers  elected  were 
Wayne  E.  Pittman,  Greenvilk 
(S.  C. )  N ews  -  Piedmont,  first 
vicepresident;  Jack  Whetstone, 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident,  and  I.  Wein¬ 
stein,  Shreveport  (La.)  Timet, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  were  Hu  B.  Stephens, 
New  Orleans  States-Times-Pica- 
yune;  George  B.  Morgan,  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn. )  Banner  and  Ten¬ 
nessean;  R.  E.  (Gloodale,  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  (Fla.)  Independent, 
and  Moores.  Lyman  Mallard  of 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  is  the 
holdover  board  member. 


Scott 

Ink  Distribution 


gives  uniform  inking  at 
all  speeds — Better  printing 
— Does  not  flood  or  pale— 
Less  spoilage 


Smd  for  Catalog 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 
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Iilirs.  Geo.  Booth 
Dies  in  Detroit 
In  84th  Year 

Dstroit  —  Mrs.  George  G. 
Booth,  wife  of  a  director  of  the 
MTOit  News  and  Booth  News- 
Moers,  Inc.,  and  daughter  of 
^es  E.  Scripps,  founder  of 
the  News,  died  Jan.  24. 

Mrs.  Booth,  the  former  Ellen 
Warren  Scripps,  was  84  years 
iJd  She  and  her  husband,  who 
formerly  was  president  of  the 
Vews  and  Booth  enterprises,  had 
Celebrated  their  60th  wedding 
anniversary  last  June. 

Mrs.  Booth  and  her  husband 
were  co-founders  of  the  Cran- 
brook  Foundation,  educational 
center  in  Bloomfield  Hills. 

The  Booths  had  three  sons,  in¬ 
cluding  Warren  S.  Booth,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  News  and  president 
of  Booth  papers,  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  one  the  wife  of  James  A. 
Beresford,  secretary  -  treasurer 
of  the  Booth  papers. 

#bituarp 


HERMAN  B.  SOMMER,  69, 

founder  and  publisher  of  the 
Tmwanda  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press, 
Jan.  22,  at  his  home  in  North 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  after  a  long 
illness.  He  founded  the  Weekly 
Press  in  1932,  which  became 
the  Daily  Press  in  1940. 

Mrs.  Coma  McCaskill  Ran- 
ira,  formerly  society  editor  of 
the  Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Obser¬ 
ver,  and  a  leader  in  women’s 
and  church  activities  in  Fay¬ 
etteville  for  a  number  of  years, 
Jan.  12. 

Fred  G.  Peahce,  67,  who  re¬ 
tired  as  advertising  director  for 
the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  in 
1946,  in  his  Altoona  home,  Jan. 
2i  He  started  as  a  clerk  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
ifinor  in  1909. 

D.  Austin  Latchaw,  87,  an 
associated  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star  and  a  news¬ 
paper  man  in  Kansas  City  since 
18M,  Jan.  24,  in  Kansas  City. 

Elmore  Edward  (Ed)  Blake, 
!7,  former  newspaper  executive, 
of  a  heart  attack,  Jan.  20,  while 
on  a  fishing  trip  on  the  Colorado 
River  near  Boulder  Dam.  He 
formerly  was  news  editor  of 
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*  Th*  only  journal  giving  tha 
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the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
and  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
and  served  in  various  editorial 
capacities  on  newspapers  in 
Chicago,  Miami,  Fort  Worth, 
and  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Mrs.  G.  Gertrude  Walker, 
74,  reporter  and  society  editor 
of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer-News  for  40  years,  re¬ 
cently,  after  a  long  illness.  She 
was  the  widow  of  Harry  J. 
Walker,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Enquirer-News,  who 
died  in  1922. 

George  H.  Baldowski,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Herald,  Jan.  20.  He  had 
been  connect^  with  the  Herald 
advertising  staff  since  1920. 

Frank  H.  Graves,  91,  former 
part  owner  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer,  in 
Spokane,  Wash.,  recently. 

Arthur  Gordon  Perry,  63, 
veteran  newspaperman  and 
columnist  for  the  Medford 
(Ore.)  Mail-Tribune,  Jan.  17. 


Jury  in  Boston 
Awards  $L000 
On  Libel  Count 

Boston  —  A  Superior  Court 
jury,  after  listening  to  a  week 
of  testimony  regarding  three 
stories  in  the  Boston  Herald 
which  the  brother  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor  Tobin  claimed  had  libeled 
him,  awarded  $1,000  damages  to 
the  plaintiff. 

The  jury  decided  that  two 
stories  written  by  John  O’Con¬ 
nor  were  not  libelous,  but  found 
for  the  plaintiff,  James  G.  To¬ 
bin,  in  regard  to  a  third  story 
written  by  the  Herald’s  politi¬ 
cal  writer,  William  E.  Mullins. 
Tobin  had  sued  for  $100,000. 

Robert  B.  Choate,  publisher 
of  the  Herald,  announced  an 
appeal  would  be  taken. 

The  story  which  the  jury 
found  libelous  carried  a  head¬ 
line  “Clear  It  With  Jimmy  or 


Else,”  and  according  to  Tobin 
carried  a  libelous  implication, 
because  it  gave  the  impression 
that  he  controlled  patronage 
during  his  brother’s  adminis¬ 
tration  as  governor. 

The  three  articles  were  based 
on  circumstances  which  alleg¬ 
edly  governed  the  granting  of  a 
limousine  franchise  from  Boston 
downtown  to  the  East  Boston 
airport,  state-owned.  The  fran¬ 
chise  was  granted  to  William  R. 
Sutcliffe,  who  is  the  son-in-law 
of  Charles  Doyle,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Post. 

■ 

It's  Journal  Square 

Portland,  Ore. — It  took  a  spe¬ 
cial  vote  of  the  city  council  to 
do  it,  but  the  Journal  has  been 
granted  its  request  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  address.  The  block  at  the 
foot  of  SW  Salmon  and  Harbor 
drive,  adjacent  to  the  block 
building  into  which  the  Journal 
will  move  this  spring  has  been; 
designated  as  Journal  Plaza.. 


MIAMI  ■> 

ONE  OF  ONLY  3  U.  S.  CITIES 
TO  TOP  1946 
CONSTRUCTION  TOTALS 

GREATER  MIAMI  BUILDING  2nd 
HIGHEST  IN  NATION  FOR  1947; 
FIRST  PER  CAPITA 


Figures  released  by  the  Public 
Administration  Clearing  House 
show  building  activity  is  at  an 
all-time  high  in  Greater  Miami 
...one  of  only  3  cities  to  exceed 
1946  totals,  and  First  in  the 
Nation  in  per  capita  construction. 

Yes,  Greater  Miami  has  what  it 
takes  to  give  results.  And  one 
paper  .  .  .  The  Miami  Herald  .  .  . 
has  what  it  takes  to  get  them. 
This  year  plan  to  top  your  own 
best  performances  by  scheduling 
The  Miami  Herald  .  .  .  first 
in  Florida  in  circulation  and 
advertising  linage,  and  first  in 
coverage  of  one  of  the 
nation's  most  responsive 
year-round  markets. 
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AKRON,  OHIO 

1947  194S 

Beacon  Journal-e. . .  2,011,660  1,194,265 

Beacon  Journal-S. . .  53S.205  453,570 

Grand  Total .  2,549,865  1,647,835 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

KnickbkerNews-e..  1,245,406  1,029,953 

Times  Union-m.  ,  , ,  837,169  756,106 

Times  Union-S .  411,709  456,604 

Grand  Total .  2,494,274  2,242,753 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Joumal-m .  348,094  309,211 

Jpumal-S .  107,012  118,038 

Tribime-e .  335,033  296,015 

Grand  Total .  790,130  723,264 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m .  931,720  789,126 

*Constitution-S. . , .  524,035  618,439 

Joumal-e .  1,347,210  1,106,640 

tJoumal-S .  572,362  623,604 

Grand  Total .  3,375,327  3,137,809 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

*American-S .  476,502  556,442 

News-Post-e .  1,378,387  1,274,303 

Sun-m .  1,070,680  978,266 

Sun-e .  1,980,957  1,836,231 

tSun-S .  901,671  1,064,382 

Grand  Total .  A808,287  5,709,624 

BAYONNE.  N  .J. 

Times-e .  446,071  400,825 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Age-Herald-m .  927,194  800,470 

News-e .  1,449,939  1,276,406 

tNews  &  Age- 

Heralds .  738,100  037,180 

Post-e .  823,513  799,958 

Grand  ToUl .  3,938,746  3,814,023 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

American-e .  675,321  455,976 

Record-m .  712,035  485,513 

•Advertiser-S .  311.696  330,615 

Glone-e .  1,291,350  1,115,336 

riobe-m .  988,662  817,431 

Globe-S .  665,216  637,129 

Herald-m .  1,350,377  1,120,181 

therald-S .  775,416  810,607 

Traveler-e .  1,914,730  1,511,341 

Post-m .  942,115  828,310 

Post-S .  348,408  384,057 

Grand  Total .  9,975,376  8,505,505 

Kctb:  Globe  (e)  sold  only  in  combination 
with  either  morning  or  Sunday  Glooe. 
Traveler  (e)  sol'*  only  in  combination  with 
either  morning  Herald  or  Sunday  Herald. 
American  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with 
either  morning  Record  or  Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser.  Morning  Post  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination  with  Sunday  Post. 

BRONX,  N.  Y. 

Home  News-e .  271,248  256,569 

Home  News-S .  154,168  180,602 

Grand  ToUl .  425,416  437,171 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m..  832,787  753,300 

♦Courier  Express-S.  477,599  378,589 

News-e .  1,526,927  1,353,071 

Grand  Total .  2,837,313  2,484.960 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier  (See  note) . .  1,161,619  834.943 

NoTB:  _The  Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m)  sold 
in  coranination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
Courier  (e)  only  is  given. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m .  2,077,926  2,046,097 

Tribune-S .  1,100.785  1,517.076 

Sun-m .  762,068  749,849 

#Sun-S .  396,596 

tDaily  News-e .  1,552,327  1,447,233 

Herald-.\merican-e..  1,014,067  897,982 

•Herald-American-S  374,262  463,798 

Times-e .  942,228  718,145 

Times-S .  243,477  266,914 

Grand  Total .  8,067,140  8,503,690 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer -m .  1,106,338  581,291 

tEnquirer-S .  718,912  715,475 

Post-e .  1,363,405  923,941 

Times-Star-e .  1,511,219  1,248,646 

Grand  Tout .  4,699,874  3,469,353 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m .  1,245,209  1,008,810 

•tPIain  Dealer-S. ..  904.791  823,613 

News-e .  868,286  970,506 

Press-e .  1,866,080  1,596,533 

Grand  Total .  4,884,366  4,399,462 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e .  1,474,324  1,113,977 

Eispatch-S .  619,873  656.036 

Citizen-e .  738,221  687,619 

Citizen-S .  271,337  310,050 

Ohio  State  Joumal-m  658,562  531,819 

Star-w .  71,255  69,622 

Grand  Total .  3,833.572  3,369,123 


Dec.  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


(Compiled  b.v  Media  Reeords,  Inc.) 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 
1947 


News-m . 

tNews-S . 

Times- Herald-e 
Times-Herald-S . 


1,820,290 

644,781 

2,181,062 

784,133 


194S 

1,295,225 

693,521 

1,669,935 

843,154 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 
1947 


Grand  Total .  5,430,266  4,501,835 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-m .  1,257,486 

Herald-e .  1,704,559 

News-e .  1,759,950 

News-S .  387,373 


Chronicle-e . 
Chronicle-S. 

Post-m . 

4Post-S _ 

Press-e . 


1,889.1,56 

693,803 

1,381,466 

537,241 

956,540 


1,083,972 

1,569,812 

1,657,489 

403,080 


Grand  Total .  5.109,.36b  4,714,353 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt,  News-m.  728,351  302,416 

/Rocky  Mt.  News-S.  172,256  152,955 

Post-e .  1,154,635  1,004,844 

Post-S .  387,225  438,794 


Grand  Total. . . 


News-e. . 
Star-m . . 
t#Star-S 
1  imes-e . 


5,458,206  4,440,839 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

.  1,621,608  1,242,886 

.  1,651,551 

.  773,504 

.  1,356,831 


5,403,494  4,541,041 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


Grand  Total .  2,442,467  1,899,009 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m .  578,672 

Tribune-e .  771,121 

tRegister-S .  466,156 


Times  I’nion-m .  .  . . 
/Times  Union-S. . . 
Joumal-e . 


1,277,811 

273,748 

977,120 


987,241 

364,001 

825,894 


Grand  Total. 


527,204 


2,528,679  2,177,136 


Grand  Total .  1,815,949 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m .  1,177,380 

/FreePress-S .  353,093 

News-e .  1,948,280 

tNews-S .  728,864 

Times-e .  1,193,006 

•Times-S .  428,663 


JERSEY  CITY  N.  J. 

691,191  ♦Jersey  Joumal-e...  792.954  '  659,006 
*02,762  JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune  (See  note)..  1,161,543  1,037,911 
Notb:  Iribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Democrat  (m).  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Tribune  (e)  only  is  shown. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN, 

739,139 


1,721,147 


963,437 
389,786 
1,464,513 

823,139  .loumal-m . 

999,628  Joumal-S . 

499,377  News-Sentinel-e. . . 
-  News-Sentinel-S. . . 


Grand  Total .  5,829,286  5,139,880 

DULUTH,  MINN. 


278,402 

854,759 

279,987 


673,442 

342,557 

749,855 

383,204 


Heratd-e . 

N  ews-T  ribune-m . 
News-Tribune-S. . 


889,589 

579,566 

460,584 


Grand  Total. ....  1,929,739  1,723,868  only  is  given. 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m .  764,279  592,737 

/Times-S .  250,305  254,753 

Herald-Post-e .  876,537  647,391 


Grand  Total .  2,152,287  2,149,058 

771,464  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune  (See  note)..  940,433  847,506 

420,0.6  Noth:  Tribune  (e)  and  Eagle  (m)  sold  in 
combination.  lanage  of  one  ^ition  (e) 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Examiner-m .  1,332,323 


Grand  Total .  1,891,121  1,494.881 

ERIE  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald-d. .  ’  713,005  574,761 

/Dispatch  Herald-S.  296,725  358,597 

Times-e .  1,158,230  959,945 

Sun-m .  Not  Pub.  Not  ^b. 


*Examiner-S. 

Times-m . 

tTimes-S . 

Herald-Express-e . . . 
News-d . 


617,038 

1,303,548 

486,288 

1,069,396 

910,933 


761,455 

624,976 

541,946 

461,108 

1,058,657 

739,184 


6,619,526  4,087,326 


Grand  Total .  2,167,960  1,893,303 

EVANSVILLE,  iND. 

Courier-m .  1,186,906  810,169 

Press-e .  1,212,446  837,967 

Courier  &  Press-S. . .  377,870  365,514 

Grand  Total .  2,777,222  2,013,650 

FLINT,  MICH. 

Joumal-e .  1,495,393  1,276,533 

Joumal-S .  408,061  464,272 


Grand  Total .  1.901,454 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 


Grand  Total . . 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  .Toumal-m. .  1,054,019  801,221 

Courier  Joumal-S. . .  545,792  668,160 

Times-e .  1,308,468  1,010,034 

Grand  Total .  2,908,279  2,379,415 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

.Sun-e .  811,162  767,571 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  (See 

note) .  775,300  679,378 

Nots  :  Manchester  Union  (m)  and  Leader 
(e)  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of  one 


Journal  Gazette-m. 
/Journal  Gazette-S. 
News  Sentinel-e. . . . 


801,336 

564,136 

1,516,735 


1,740,805  edition.  Union  (m)  only  is  shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
Commerc’l  Appeal-m  1,119,685 
tCommerc’l  .-tppeal-S  511,386 
Press-Scimitar-e. . . .  77o,564 


680,857 

592,382 

1,300,013 


Grand  Total .  2,882,207  2,573,252 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
Star-Telegram-m . . .  M9,622  457,522 

Star-Telegram-e. . . ,  865,308  769,411 

Star-Telegram-S. . . .  325,685  407,377 

Press-e .  1,042,607  819,991 

Grand  Total .  2,783,222  2,454,301 


845,.529 

493,552 

605,288 


Grand  Total .  2,406,635  1,944,369 

MIAMI,  FLA. 


Herald-m . 

♦Herald-S. 

News-e. . . . 

News-S. . . . 


2,294,901 

864,143 

1,391,134 

396,684 


2,006,263 

936,361 

1..331,123 

456,675 


Bee-e. 

Bee-S, 


FRESNO,  CALIF. 

. .  1.004,.353 

. .  390,510 


Grand  Total .  4,946,862  4,730,422 


506,227 

263,332 


Grand  Total .  1,394,863  769,559 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e .  1,501  535  1,160,938 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  note)  666,263  623,429 

Not8:  Post -Star  (ra)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition.  Post 
Star  (m)  only  is  given. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m .  1,1.32,856  981,295 

Telegraph-e .  931,904  858,304 


Sentinel-m. 
♦Sentinel-S . 
Joumal-e. . . 
tJournal-S. . 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


812,393 

324,286 

1,780,092 

677,615 


663,410 

374,577 

1,510,89; 

747,924 


Grand  Total .  3,594,386  3,296,808 


Tribune-ra. 

Star-e . 

fTribune-S. 
3  imes-e . . . . 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


907.677 
1,486,100 

691,739 

430.677 


820,922 

1,188,026 

765,243 

637,027 


Grand  Total .  2,064,760  1,839,599 

Noth;  News  (e)  carries  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot  (m). 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Courant-m . 
Courant-S . 
Times-e. . . 


788,099 

433,131 

1,413,447 


598,069 

341,095 

1,367,491 


Grand  Total .  3,516,193  3,411,218 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  752,285  481,895 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

1,579,264  1,491,032 
114,157 


2,634,677  2,306,655 


Grand  Total 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 
Nassau  Review  & 

Star-e .  595,9.34  761,997 

Newsday-e .  1,124,976  783,864 


Grand  Total .  1,720,910 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 
Jersey  Observer-e. . .  719,569 


Star-e. 

Standard-S . 

Gazette-m . 

La  Presse-e . 

La  Patrie-e . 

La  Patrie-S . 

Herald-e . 


751,835 

1,534,473 

221,955 

231,851 

262,159 


97,078 

611,380 

1,313,004 

215,955 

236,794 

203,297 


Grand  Total .  4,695,694  4,168,540 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e .  864,361  734,582 

vStar-m .  8.55,571  719,341 

Star-S .  252,546  313,647 


Grand  Total . . 


1,972,478  1,767,570 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

1947 

Banner-e .  1,058,087 

Tennessean-m .  1,063,232 

Tennessean-S .  465,804 


1946 

1,333,003 

737..561 

864,201 

,569.823 

936,251 


Grand  Total .  2,587,123 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 
C.nll-S .  Not  Pub. 


Star-Ledger- Daily . 
/Star-Ledger-S. , 

News-e . 

News-S . 


817,273 

282,178 

1,610,742 

411,746 


l.TTJi, 
Not  Pic 

1.34l,l(( 


1,311,326 

745,481 

1,241,348 


Grand  Total .  3,121,937 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN 
Journal  Courier-m. .  509,510  4m^ 

Register-e .  1,217,913  ggia 

Register-S .  374,447  3jjj- 

Grand  Total .  2,101,870  LTyj, 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

T  imes-Picayune-m. .  1,537,334  l,4S|jji 
T  imes-Picayune  & 

States-S .  705,726 

Item-e .  1,818,458 

States-e . 


UUr. 

1,102,371  1,^ 

Grand  Total .  4,963,889  4kqf)i 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

1,743,751  l.|»jj( 


Timevra .... 

Times-S . 

Herald  Tribune-m. . 
tHerald  Tribune-S., 


1,123,211  IJtl^ 
1,185,345  1^ 
818,806  1,037a; 


(News-m .  1,915,044 


(News-S. 

Mirror-m . 

Mirror-S . 

Journal  American-e. 
♦Journal  American-S 

Post-e . 

Sun-e . 

World  Telegram-e . . 

Eagle-e . 

Bagle-S . 

PM-e . 

PM-S . 


857,887 

590,433 

237,724 

953,213 

388,226 

918,276 

1,170,919 

1,186,456 

668,036 

209,413 

94,464 

73,603 


1,Wa; 

MI.UI 

4»Jtf 

WAS 

mta; 

4U.KII 

7M,JC 

1.1S3,M 

1,142A! 

70U11 

2T7X 


Grand  ToUl .  14,134.807  14,093,08 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e .  1,183,329  1,03«JK 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 
Post-Bnquirer-e .  . . .  1,099,435  8M,79 

rribune-e .  1,261,092 

Tribune-S .  389,677 


89«.(i( 

404.9: 


Grand  Total .  2,750,204  2,190,0!S 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKU. 


Oklahoman-m. 
Oklahoman-S . 
Times-e . 


787,739 

303,264 

864,238 


787,5» 

440.ni 

876JjO 


Grand  Total .  1,955,241  2,113,M 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 
World-Herald  (See 

note) .  926,747 

World-Herald-S _  427,257 


7M.i;! 

437.W 


Grand  Total .  1,354,004  I.IW 

Notb:  World-Herald  sold  in  combiuliec 
morning  and  evening,  linage  of  only  ok 
edition  (e)  is  shown. 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  1. 

Times-e .  1,105,051  98e,13« 

PEORIA,  ILL. 


Joumal-e. 
Journal-Star-S . 
Star-ra . 


1,115,7.39 

443,707 

1,126,916 


863.3 

4O1.0C 

g86J5i 


2,686,362  2,151.11: 


Grand  Total .... 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
tEvening  Bulletin-e.  1,690,704  1.368.1II 

♦t/BiilIetin-S .  471,440  NotM 

Inquirer-m .  1,987,283  1,206,0# 

Inquirer-S .  838,705  745j# 

News-e .  529,313  519,0« 

Record-m .  Not  Pub.  716,110 

♦/Record-S .  Not  Pub.  474,011 

Grand  Total .  5,617,445  5,(8I,7« 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

/  Post-Gazette-m .  .  .  952,491 

Press-e .  1,529,240  IW 

tPress-S .  571.661  58^ 

Sun-T  elegraph-e. . . .  1,072,448 

Sun-Telegraph-S .  .  .  499,603  553J0j 

Grand  Total .  4,625,443  4,316,lt 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m .  1,028,325  9M,7n 

♦Oregonian-S .  446,458  548,4® 

Journal-e .  1,179,376 

tJoiirnal-S .  377,613  428J7. 


Grand  Total .  3,031,772 

PROVIDENCE,  K.  I. 

Bulletin-e .  1,245,776 

Joumal-m .  625,688 

Joumal-S .  380,250 

Grand  Total .  2,251,714 

QUINCY,  MASS, 
Patriot  Ledger-e. 


2,98U): 

96S^ 

518,46 

3«.0M 

1.888,0» 


751,970  708J6 
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Noth; 

«7*; 

4. 

4M^ 

WlA 

•■OMllli 
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*.a» 


I.N7« 

Maji: 

1,027# 

1,8(8# 

M.U( 

HS'W 

227# 

807# 

4S2,«I 

789# 

1,183# 

1,142# 

70Mli 

277# 


14,093# 

Y. 

1.038# 


898# 

898# 

404# 

2,199# 

KLa. 

787# 

448.7M 

878# 

2,112# 


788,1:! 

437,89) 

i,i98,iri 
:ombiiMtia 
if  only  w 


988,l!t 

883,# 

40I,OC 

888,3!6 

2,181,18: 

"1,388,181 

XotPib. 

1,208.1181 

748# 

819# 

718.W 

474,01! 

s,m7« 

887# 

14i4# 

888# 

994# 

883# 

4.31l.tC 

901,77) 

848.«>i 

1.701,78: 

428#: 

2.9(8# 

98(# 

818,# 

382# 


1,8((# 

701# 


Letter  from  Ike 
Is  Shot  Heard 
Bound  World 

History  doubtless  will  record 
Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower’s 
refusai  to  consider  the  Presi¬ 
dential  nomination  as  the  most 
widely  publicized  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  “Letters  to  the  Editor” 
which  have  drifted  into  news¬ 
paper  offices  in  all  time — at 
least  up  to  Jan.  23,  1948. 

The  Eisenhower  letter,  in  ad- 


Eisenhower  and  Finder 


dition  to  publication  in  the 
United  States,  was  cabled  and 
broadcast  around  the  world. 

The  memory  of  Publisher 
Leonard  V.  Finder  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Union-Leader 
supplied  the  point  on  which 
Eisenhower  obviously  deter¬ 
mined  the  time  had  arrived  to 
set  White  House  aspiration 
rumors  at  rest.  Finder  had 
written  to  the  Chief  of  Staff: 
“As  you  once  told  me.  no  man 
should  deny  the  will  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  matter  such  as  this.” 

General  Eisenhower  replied 
to  the  newsman  in  several  hun¬ 
dred  words,  concluding  by  say¬ 
ing:  “I  know  you  will  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  my  making  this  letter 
public  to  inform  all  interested 
persons  that  I  could  not  accept 
nomination  under  the  remote 
circumstances  that  it  were  ten¬ 
dered  me.” 

A  press  conference  at  the 
Pentagon  Building  in  -Washing¬ 
ton  did  the  rest. 

Finder  is  a  newcomer  to  the 
ranks  of  publishers,  buying  a 
half  interest  in  the  Union-Lead¬ 
er  last  May.  He  had  had  previ¬ 
ous  newspaper  experience,  but 
was  then  operating  his  own  New 
York  public  relations  agency. 

The  Finder-Eisenhower  rela- 
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tionship  dates  back  to  October, 
1947,  when  Ike  was  in  Man¬ 
chester  to  open  the  Community 
Forum  series  which  Finder  con¬ 
ceived  and  had  the  Union-Lead¬ 
er  fund  of  the  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Morning  Union  and  the 
Manchester  Evening  Leader 
sponsor.  Politics,  says  Finder, 
were  not  discussed  at  that  time. 

Prior  to  the  opening  date  for 
filing  of  delegates  to  the  na¬ 
tional  conventions  of  both  par¬ 
ties  in  New  Hampshire,  Finder 
encouraged  the  formation  of  a 
full  slate  of  delegates  pledged 
to  Eisenhower. 

After  the  New  Hampshire 
Eisenhower  League  had  been 
formed  and  a  full  slate  of  dele¬ 
gates  had  filed.  Finder  broke  a 
front  page  editorial  endorsing 
the  General. 

A  copy  of  that  editorial  and 
a  personal  letter  from  Finder 
were  what  drew  Eisenhower’s 
reply. 

Ike’s  letter,  before  it  was  re¬ 
leased  to  the  wire  services,  was 
phoned  to  Finder,  who  happened 


to  be  in  New  York  City,  for 
release.  In  Manchester  the  let¬ 
ter  was  received  by  phone  late 
in  the  morning,  and  after  a  long 
distance  conference  between 
Finder  and  his  associate  pub¬ 
lisher,  P.  J.  McQuaid,  the  Lead¬ 
er  went  to  work  on  its  biggest 
story  in  a  long  time. 

The  whole  front  page,  which 
had  already  been  planned  and 
was  well  on  its  way  to  the 
forms,  was  jerked  out  and  de¬ 
voted  mostly  to  the  Eisenhower 
story. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  League  folded  but  Finder 
promised  the  Leader  would  keep 
booming  Eisenhower. 

Incidentally,  Publisher  Wil¬ 
liam  Loeb  of  the  companion 
New  Hampshire  Morning  Union, 
and  president  of  the  Union- 
Leader  Corp.,  was  opposed  to 
Ike’s  candidacy  and  on  the  very 
day  Eisenhower’s  letter  was  re¬ 
leased,  the  Union  had  carried 
an  editorial  in  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  General  entering 
politics. 


Hale  Is  Secretary 
Of  N.  J.  Association 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.—O.  J. 
Hale  has  resigned  as  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  (Md.)  News  to  succeed 
Frank  B.  Hutchinson  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association.  Hutchinson  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  last  No¬ 
vember  after  eight  years. 

Since  1940  Hale  had  held  his 
position  on  the  News,  and  his 
place  will  be  taken  by  City  Ed¬ 
itor  A.  Trago  Brust,  Jr.  Before 
1938,  Hale  worked  on  newspa¬ 
pers  in  West  Virginia. 


Printing  Consultant 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Wal¬ 
ter  M.  Harrison,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times  for  many  years,  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  newspaper  consul¬ 
tant  service  here.  He  has  just 
completed  study  of  Chicago 
“printerless”  printing  methods. 


WE  LIVE 
IN  A 

GOLDFISH 

BOWL 

Because  we  are  responsible  for  the 
financial  security  of  more  than 
1,000,000  American  families,  we 
feel  we  have  a  public  responsibility 
to  divulge  all  aspects  of  our  opera¬ 
tions.  That’s  why  we  live  our  busi¬ 
ness  life  in  a  goldfish  bowl. 

For  example,  every  year  we  make 
a  complete  report  of  our  operations 
in  a  prescribed  manner  to  forty- 
eight  individual  State  Insurance 
Departments,  and  once  every  three 
years  a  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  forty-eight  State  Insurance 
Commissioners  conducts  an  ex¬ 
haustive  examination  of  our  oper¬ 
ations.  All  this  information  is  on 
file  in  the  various  State  Insurance 
Departments,  and  is  readily  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  public. 


In  addition,  we  have  our  books 
audited  each  year  by  Certified 
Public  Accountants.  We  also  send  a 
comprehensive  annual  report  to 
every  one  of  our  more  than  1,000,000 
policyholders.  We  try  to  keep  them 
and  the  public  informed  about  our 
business  by  all  possible  means,  be¬ 
cause  we  want  to  continue  to  merit 
their  confidence. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  never 
have  found  life  in  a  goldfish  bowl 
uncomfortable.  On  the  contrary, 
we  enjoy  it  and  we  plan  to  live 
there  forever. 
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READING.  PA. 

1947  1946 

Eagle  (See  nerte). . . .  7.34,649  R39,400 

E«gle-S .  210,913  105,809 

Grand  Total .  945,562  945,209 

Note  :  Eagle  (e)  and  Times  (.ti)  sold  in 
combination,  linage  of  one  edition.  Eagle 
<e)  only  is  shown. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leader-e .  1,386,994  1,115,580 

Times-Dispatch-m  . ,  1,041,479  807,816 

Times-Dispatch-S.  .  537,993  536,595 

Grand  Totol .  2,966,466  2,459,991 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times-m .  573,751  . 

Times-S .  239,315  . 

World-NewTs^e .  607,402  . 

Grand  Toul .  1,420,468  . 

ROCHESTER,  N. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m .  1,046,513  No 

tDemocrat  &  Advertising 

Chronicle-S .  366,354  Due  to 

Times-Union-e .  1,210,344  ‘Strike 

Grand  Total .  2,623,211 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Begister-RepubUc.e.  1,227,625  1,017,077 

Star-m .  771,864  680,013 

Star-S .  385,164  .357,319 

Grand  Total .  2,384,653  2,054,409 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Olobe-Democrat-m .  883,069  679,554 

tGlobe-Democrat-S.  442,915  459,490 

iPost-Dispatch^e _  1,500,877  1,334,444 

Post-Dispatch-S _  758,039  962,131 

;Star-Times.e .  1,167,380  1,065,060 

Grand  Total .  4,752,280  4,500,679 

ST.  Paul.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m _  1,109,425  910,597 

# Pioneer  Press-S.  .  .  615,640  662,383 

Dispatch^: .  1,366,727  1,089,514 

Grand  Total .  3,091,792  2,662,494 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Union-m .  535,778  311,422 

Union-S .  256,189  205,605 

Eee-e .  1,683,895  717,596 

Grand  Total .  2,475,862  1,234,623 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Express-m .  1,059,633  760,512 

fixpress-S .  461,843  461,884 

News-e .  1,166,034  937,299 

Light^e .  1,250,474  1,087,961 

*Light-S .  377,630  433,399 

Grand  Total .  4,315,614  3,681,055 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m .  986,693  918,769 

Union-S .  468,964  48o,069 

Tribune-Sun-e .  1,413,087  1,195,256 

Joumat-e .  853,489  834,556 

Grand  Toul .  3,722,233  3,433,650 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m .  840,835  767,047 

tChronicle-S .  393,001  451,483 

£xaminer-m .  1,093,070  959,142 

♦Examiner-S .  613,526  541,916 

Call-Bulletin-e .  783,035  722,942 

News-c .  833,464  718,830 

Grand  Total .  4,456,931  4,161,360 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y, 

Gazette-m .  1,081,918  918,083 

Union  Star-e .  1,024,434  961,459 

Grand  Tout .  2,106,352  1,879,542 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m .  804,605  767,436 

Scrantonian-S .  377,343  437,474 

Times-e .  1,242,228  1,034,054 

Grand  ToUl .  2,424,176  2,238,964 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-lntelligencer-m  974,865  797,851 

•Post-lntelligencer-S  457,131  483,142 

Star-e . Discont’n’d  449,687 

Times-e .  1,421,573  1,194,087 

Times-S .  432,770  501,394 

Grand  Total .  3,286,339  3,426,161 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
Journal  Tribune-e  .  .  753,327  547,037 

Journal-S .  277,715  229,149 

Grand  Total .  1,031,042  776,186 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e .  1,308,298  980,084 

Tribune-S .  338,497  318,751 

Grand  Total .  1,646,795  1,298,836 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
Spokesman- 

Review-m .  659,341  541,298 

tSpokesman- 

Review-S .  546,408  566,369 

Chronicle-e .  1,054,381  898,247 

Grand  Total .  2,260,130  2,005,914 


Dec.  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


(Compiled  by  Me<lia  Reconls,  Ino.) 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

1947 

1946 

Herald- Journal-e .  . . 

1,654,538 

1,154,159 

*#Herald  American-S 

47.5,140 

456,555 

Post  Standard-m .  . . 

777,662 

659,254 

Post  Standard-S _ 

330,941 

302,252 

Grand  Total . 

3,238,281 

2,572,220 

TACOMA 

,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e. . . . 

1,012,8,35 

814,135 

News-Tribune-S. . . . 

333,339 

331,737 

Times-e . 

621,932 

6.33,568 

Grand  Total . 

1.968,106 

1,779,440 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m . 

639,936 

527,371 

#Times-S . 

512,674 

521,240 

Blade-e . 

1,460,758 

1,237,048 

Grand  Total . 

2,613,368 

2,285,659 

TORONTO, 

,  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m. . . . 

923,553 

852,442 

Telegram-e . 

1,410,225 

1,291, 771 

Star-e . 

1,565,395 

1,548,602 

Star-w . 

80,167 

88,934 

Grand  Total . 

3,979.340 

3,781,749 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e .  .  . 

1,126,126 

866,1.36 

Times- .Advertiser-S . 

186,119 

181,093 

Grand  Total . 

1,312,245 

1,047,229 

TROY, 

N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note) .  .  1,014,308  893,391 

Note:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-Record  (el.  i.inage  of  one 
edition.  Record  (m)  only  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e .  1,072,319  734,319 

World-m .  1,019,294  704,634 

World-S .  432,229  341,747 


Grand  Total .  2,523,842  1,780,700 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  746,402  692,573 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Times-Herald-d _  1,554,640  1,361,341 

*Tiraes-Herald-S.  . .  439,526  488,443 

News-e .  1,072,596  960,687 

Post-ra .  1,573,494  1,493,437 

#Post-S .  474,525  587,998 

Star-e .  2,039,250  1,777,472 

tSUr-S .  697,767  788,965 

Grand  Total .  7,851,798  7,458,343 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Republican-m .  ^8,688  774,301 

Republican-S .  323,593  287,790 

Deraocrat-e .  Not  Pub.  384,163 

American-e .  1,178,848  1,001,729 


.\merican,  San  .\ntonio  Light,  Washington 
Tiraes-Herald . 

*  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

56,256  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami  Herald  and 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

*  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

55,956  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

•"AMEFIC.\N  WEEKLY”  Linage 

58,356  Unes  and  "COMIC  WEEKf.Y”  Lin¬ 
age  21,609  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
and  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

*  ".AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage 

55,956  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY"  Linage 
21,609  lines  in  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer. 

t  "THIS  WEEK”  Linage  41,767  lines  is 
included  in  the  Sunday  hgures  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  pallets :  Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Birmingham  News  &  Age  Herald,  Boston 
HeraM,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas 
News,  Des  Moines  Register,  Detroit  News, 
Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Commercial 
■Appeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  New  York  Herald  Irioune,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Roches¬ 
ter  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  Washington  Star. 

t  "THIS  WEEK”  Linage  42,195  lines  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Tjmes,  Portland  Journal, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Spokane 
Spokesman  Review. 

4  "P.AR.ADE”  Linage  14,720  lines  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  following 
papers:  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  El  Paso  1  imes,  P'ort  Wayne 
Journal  Gazette,  Houston  Post,  Jackson¬ 
ville  limes  Union,  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette, 
1  oledo  1  imes,  VVashington  Post,  Wichita 
Eagle,  Youngstown  Vindicator  1  elegram. 

4  “P.AR.ADE"  Linage  14,714  lines  in  the 
Chicago  Sun  &  Times  and  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press. 

4  "PAR.ADE”  Linage  10,649  lines  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

4  "P.AR.ADE”  Linage  14,711  lines  in  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News,  Erie  Dispatch, 
Newark  Star-Ledger,  Syracuse  Herald 
American. 

{  SPLIT-RUN  Linage — New  York  News 
(ra)  436,649;  (S)  188,865  lines. 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED  BY 

ADVERTISING  LINAGE-  SERVICE 
AUGUSTA,  GA. 


2,447,983 

MACY 


Grand  Total .  2,341,129 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
GROUP 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  347,750 
Mt.  Vernon  .Argus-e  811,258 
New  Rochelle 

Standard  Star-e . .  968,550 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register-e .  348,399 

Peekskill  Star-e _  415,120 

Port  Chester  Itera-e  731,977 
Tarrytown  News-e..  377,353 
Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e .  771,300 

WUte  Plains 

Dispatch-e .  1,062,867 


Grand  Total .  5,834,574  5,261,829 

WICHITA,  ^NSAS 

Beacon-e .  1,159,072  1,047,459 

Beacon-S .  452,998  475,764 

Eagle-m .  818,296  726,213 

Eagle-e .  836,019  801,785 

4Eagle-S .  393,153  389,261 

Grand  Total .  3,659,538  3,440,482 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S .  379,535  450,004 

Telegram-m .  985,884  873,680 

Gazette  &Post-e...  1,178,089  1,029,642 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Grand  Total .  2,543,508  2,353,326 

Vindicator  Tele- 

grain-e .  1,275,623  1,107,568 

4Vindicator  Tele- 

gram-S .  472,262  495,749 

Grand  Total .  1,747,885  1,603,317 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC 
WEEKLY,  “THIS  WEEK”  &  PARADE 
DECEMBER,  1947 

*  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
56,256  Unes  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY” 
Linage  21,609  Unes  is  included  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  figures  of  the  following  papers:  Albany 
Times  Union,  Atlanta  Constitution,  Balti¬ 
more  American,  Boston  Advertiiier,  (i)hicago 
Herald-American,  Detroit  Times,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel,  New  York  Joumal-American, 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  Syracuse  Herald- 


Chronicle-m . 

473,788 

409,505 

Chronicle-S . 

219,315 

233,984 

Herald-e . 

424,014 

408,929 

Herald-S . 

142,910 

188,815 

Grand  Total . . . 

. .  1,260,027 

1,241,233 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y 

Sun-m . 

49.3,688 

512,776 

Press-e . 

..  1,2.55,.').32 

1,123,261 

Grand  Total . . . 

. .  1.749.220 

1.636,036 

BLUEFIELD.  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m . 

335,480 

** 

Telegraph-S . 

219,.389 

** 

554,869 

** 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m . 

. .  1,002,758 

692,728 

Gazette-S . 

309,368 

276,148 

Mail-e . 

794.662 

692,078 

.Mail-S . 

229,925 

205,569 

Grand  Total.  . . 

. .  2,:i.36.71,3 

1,866,523 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Observer-m . 

. .  1,176,77.3 

869,810 

Observer-S . 

464,771 

4.58,260 

News-e . 

..  1,019,701 

872,228 

Grand  Total . . . 

..  2,661,245 

2,200,298 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m . 

668,130 

395,603 

.SUte-S . 

310,5a3 

294,424 

Record-e . 

756,028 

766,257 

Grand  Total . . . 

. .  1,734,661 

1,446,284 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Journal-e . 

..  1,069,106 

877,016 

EUGENE,  ORE. 

Register-Ouard-e . 

734,420 

** 

Register-Guard -S . 

200,117 

** 

Grand  Totnl . . . 

934..5.37 

** 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 

Commonwealth- 

R  eporter-e . 

637,.543 

582,954 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

Tiraes-e . 

781,416 

Times-S . 

260,416 

Grand  Total . . . 

. .  1,041,832 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e . 

647.444 

* 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion-Le<lger-m. 

818,809 

478,205 

Clarion-Ledger-S . 

319,722 

310,208 

Daily  News-e.  . . . 

680,875 

545.011 

Daily  News-S. . . . 

. .  303,871 

338,950 

Grand  Total . . . 

. .  2,123,277 

1,672,374 

EDITOR 

&  PU 

LITTLE  rock,  ARK.  ■ 

1947 

Gazette-m.........  884,097  73411, 

Gazette-S .  31.5,174  oSU 

Democrat-e .  809,348  TjgW 

Democrat-S .  237,663  30i^( 

Grand  Total .  2,246,282 

LONG  BEACH,  CAL.  ' 

Independent-m .  846,513  gTsii- 

Independent-S .  227,311  29J(W 

Press-Telegram-e. . .  952,024 

Press-Telegram-S. . .  312,671  27(ljj 

Grand  Total .  2,338,519  l,73Jli( 

LYNN,  MASS.  '*■ 

Item-e .  690,449 

Telegram-News-e. . .  .530,485  •* 

Telegram-News-S. . .  134,4.59  •• 

Grand  Total .  1,3.55,393  •• 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record-m .  714,351  610, (i- 

Journal-e .  485,559  402!lJ> 

Grand  Total .  1,199,910  LOlsie 

PASADENA,  CAL. 


Independent-m. . . . 

788,0-.’8 

590,51' 

Independent-S.  . . , 

288,993 

300,» 

Star-News-e ...... 

848,275 

«01,» 

Star- News-S . 

332,817 

336,0 

Grand  Total  - . . . 

. .  2,258,113 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m . . 

..  1,081,336 

844, 1C 

. . 

..  1,285,537 

1.133, 9Ii 

. .  2,366,873 

1.978, OSi 

SHREVEPORT,  1  A. 

Toumal-e . . 

968,051 

959,51') 

Times-m . 

949,827 

863,li: 

Times-S . . 

380,068 

iSIJSi 

Grand  Total .  2,297,946  2,254, »1 

t*  I'igures  not  available. 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 
DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times .  1,134,252  1,014,13 

Democrat-e .  722,2.32  723,8Si 

Democrat-S .  313,446  268 Jli 

Total .  2,169,930  2,006,3«i 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

3imes-m .  814.2a3  1,240,34; 

Star-e .  865,043  1,39728 

Star-S .  683,750  /53,!11 

Grand  Total .  2,362,996  3,391,44: 

MADISON,  Wise. 

The  Capital  1  imes-e  716,471  630,141 

The  Capital  Times-.S  259,896  191,2.!( 

Wis.  State  Journal-e  727,083  643,5K 

Wis.  State  Journal-S  257,278  1M,014 

Grand  Total .  1,960,728  1,880,93: 

MANITOWOC,  Wise. 
Herald-Times-e .  .  629,838  5262«: 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
Standard-Times-e. . .  837,998  661,780 

Standard-Times-S .  .  154,560  149,520 

C'.rar.d  Toral .  992,.558  81I2C0 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROUP,  TEX. 
Brownsville  Herald-e  280,686  269,458 

Brownsville  Heralo-S  137,970  162,512 

HarUngen  Valley 

Star-m .  352,478  293,i;i 

HarUngen  Valley 

Sur-S .  242,592  233,000 

McAllen  Valley 

Monitor-e .  442,190  309,498 

Mc.AlIen  Valley  „ 

Monitor-S .  207,956  220,000 


207,956  220,000 


Grand  Total .  1,663,872  1,488282 

3  N.O.  Papers  Sued 
In  Libel  'Conspiraqr' 

New  Orleans  —  Times-Pica)’ 
une  Publishing  Co.  and  Item 
Co.,  Inc.,  are  among  defendant' 
named  in  a  $1,000,000  libel  suit 
filed  in  civil  district  court  by 
attorneys  for  Earl  K.  Loni, 
brother  of  the  late  Huey  ” 
Long  and  candidate  for  gover 
nor  of  Louisiana. 

Charges  contained  in  the  # 
davit  grew  out  of  a  speech  made 
by  United  States  Rep.  Jams 
Domengeaux  of  Louisiana  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

The  New  Orleans  Stoia, 
Times-Picayune  and  Item  re¬ 
printed  Domengeaux’s  charges 
and  Long’s  reply. 

Long,  in  the  petition  filed  by 
his  lawyers,  charged  a  con®' 
racy  to  have  Domengeaux  m» 
“a  malicious,  false,  libelous  and 
slanderous  statement.” 


School  Project 
Suggested  to 
Honor  Daniels 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — ^North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association,  at  the 
annual  Press  Institute  here  this 
week,  authorized  President  E.  A. 
Besch  of  Siler  City  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  confer  with 
members  of  the  Daniels  family 
and  with  University  of  North 
Carolina  officials  with  respect 
to  a  proposal  to  expand  the 
School  of  Journalism  and  dedi¬ 
cate  it  to  the  late  Josephus 
Daniels,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 

Herbert  Peele,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Elizabeth  City  (N. 
C.)  Advance,  said  Mr.  Daniels’s 
whole  life  was  a  fine  example 
of  a  man  “who  was  not  in  the 
newspaper  business  merely  to 
make  money  and  who  was  ob¬ 
sessed  with  a  zeal  to  be  helpful 
to  people,  particularly  the  weak 
and  underprivileged.’’ 

Dr.  W.  H.  Wanamaker,  dean 
of  Duke  University,  invited  the 
large  assembly  to  stand  in  a 
moment’s  silence,  in  tribute  to 
Mr.  Daniels. 

Press  awards  were  presented 
as  follows: 

Best  spot  reporting:  Leon  S. 
Dure,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem  Jour¬ 
nal-Sentinel,  for  his  story  “Com¬ 
munist-Union  Collusion  Is  Ex¬ 
posed  in  City;  Appeal  Is  Made 
to  Murray  for  Labor  Leader¬ 
ship.’’ 

Best  feature  writing:  Chester 
S.  Davis,  Winston-Salem  Jour¬ 
nal-Sentinel. 

Best  editorial:  H.  W.  Kendall, 
Greensboro  Daily  News,  and 
Weimar  Jones,  Franklin  Press. 

Best  feature:  C.  Benedict, 
Sanford  Herald. 

At  sessions  in  Chapel  Hill, 
Russell  M.  Grumman,  director 
of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Extension  Division,  who  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the 
Press  Institute  for  the  university 
committee  for  25  years,  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  traveling  bag. 

Increasing  labor  costs,  the 
newsprint  shortage  and  other 
pertinent  topics  were  discussed 
at  group  meetings  of  the  dailies 
and  weeklies. 

James  F.  Hurley,  Salisbury 
Evening  Post,  presided  over  the 
meetings  of  the  Associated 
Dailies. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  executive 
editor  of  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Associated  Press  Club,  to 
succeed  Floyd  F.  Hendley  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News-Rec¬ 
ord.  A1  G.  Dickson,  editor  of 
the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  News, 
was  elected  vicepresident  and 
Hansell  was  named  secretary. 

An  executive  committee  was 
named  to  be  composed  of  the 
oflScers  and  three  other  mem- 
wrs:  Brodie  Griffith  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  Worth 
Bacon  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal-Sentinel,  and 
Holt  McPherson  of  the  Shelby 
(N.  C. )  Star.  The  club  voted  to 
authorize  appointment  of  a 
continuing-study  committee. 

Tom  Lassiter,  Smithfield  (N. 
C).  Herald,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ABC  Weeklies. 


Esso  Institutional 

A  sustained  campaign  of  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  stressing 
employe  relations  started  this 
week  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

It  is  being  run  in  newspapers 
in  18  states  from  Maine  to 
Louisiana.  The  campaign  will 
consists  of  10  ads,  each  local¬ 
ized  by  geographical  area. 
All  will  be  carried  in  152  dail¬ 
ies  and  six  will  run  in  week¬ 
lies  as  well.  A  total  of  about 
750  newspapers  are  on  the 
list.  Robert  M.  Gray,  manager 
of  the  Esso  advertising-sales 
promotion  department,  said  the 
expanded  campaign  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  a  four-ad  test  run 
last  fall  in  New  Jersey. 

AANR  Shows  New 
Cosmetics  Presentation 

A  new  presentation  covering 
the  field  of  cosmetics  and  allied 
products,  prepared  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  was  shown  for 
the  first  time  last  week  at  the 
monthly  New  York  chapter 
luncheon. 

Concise  and  factual,  the  study 
demonstrates  that  little  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  cosmetics  in  de¬ 
partment-store  advertising,  a  lack 
that  materially  affects  sales. 

Showings  to  manufacturers  are 
being  arranged  by  Lee  A.  Ward 
of  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  president, 
and  George  Allen  of  J.  P.  Mc¬ 
Kinney  &  Son,  secretary,  of  the 
New  York  chapter. 

■ 

Steelcote  Starts  New 
Newspaper  Campaign 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  spring, 
1948,  home  renovating  season 
will  see  the  renewal  of  the 
Steelcote  Mfg.  Co.’s  “Rubber 
Enamel’’  newspaper  advertising 
in  35  markets  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  Company  officials  said  the 
ads  will  not  carry  dealer  list¬ 
ings,  “due  to  increased  costs  of 
newspaper  space.” 

Krupnick  &  Associates  handle 
the  account. 

124-HOlJRS! 

A  new^aper  press  goes 
fussy.”  There  are  complex 
repairs  to  be  made.  Or  keep¬ 
ing  an  old  press  going  whfie 
a  new  one  Is  Installed.  The 
printed  word  simply  can’t 
wait.”  You  can  depend  on 
these  assuring  facts  —  a  24- 
hour  emergency  service,  a 
flTOt  of  trucks,  a  superb  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  veteran  engi¬ 
neers.  Put  It  up  to  us.  We’ll 
prove  It  to  you. 


ICENTRE-AMMON  C0....< 


Tfittckittiiii  tm  At  peinliHf 


DIRECTOMAT 


Leads  the  way 
To  Higher  Quality 
Reproduction 


The  DIRECTOMAT  eliminates  stretch 
of  mats  .  .  .  reduces  chance  of  mat 
buckle. ..can  produce  dry  mots  with 
the  some  shrinkage  you  now  get. 

The  DIRECTOMAT  equipped  for 
double-sided  operation  has  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  two  mat  rollers,  .requires 
the  space  of  only  one. 

With  the  DIRECTOMAT  all  color 
work  and  fine  half-tone  work  con 
be  molded  ond  completely  dried 
without  shrinkage  .  .  in  o  single 
operation. 


Higher  <|liiilit)  repriMliirtion  uikI  inorc  effi 
cieiit  |iliinl  <>|ierali<iii  are  the  reasons  wh> 
more  leaaliiig  ilailies  ami  symiieate  plant 
the  I  iiiteal  States  anal  Canaala  are  installin 


DlRKfirOMAT  eapiipnient  naaw  than  ever 
belaare.  If  yaan  are  interesta-al  in  inipraaxing 
repraiahia-tia>n  quality  taaalav  . ..  praa\  ialiiig  for 
R.t).  I’.  a-a»laar  waark  laainaarraaM _ write  for 


LAKE  ERIE 

ENGINEERING  CORP. 
BUFFALO  NY.  US  A. 


LAKE  ERIE 
E\RI\EEKI\R  iORP. 

.>08  ^taotlwanl  Aveniir 
Buffalo  17,  N.  Y. 


in  Prinri/tal  O’lie*  anti 
Foreiftn  (Countries 


La-uding  niaiiiifaa'tiirer  of  hyalranlia-  presses  —  all  sizes  anal  tyjaes — stera-aa- 
typing...plastia'  inaalaling... praaa-essing... rnhher  vnla-anizing... metal  wa>rk- 
ing... faarging. .. metal  extrnsiaan ...spea-ial  piiiqaaase. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


FOK  SALt; — .Model  6  ijiuotype  witd 
three  maBSzines,  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Wooster  Daily  Record,  Wooster, 
Uhio. 


64-PA611  OUSS  idtraightline  Web 
Press,  with  double  folders  and  A.C. 
motor.  Immediately  available.  23-9/16" 
sheet  cut.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120 
West  42Dd  St.,  New  York  18. 


TO  SKDi.  OK  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
presses  write  Qeorge  O.  Heffelman; 
406  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  16,  Oalif. 


ROUSE  band  saw  with  one-quarter  H. 
P.  Motor,  A.  0.  220  V.  60  Cycle,  Sin¬ 
gle  Phase,  automatic  feed,  material 
gauge.  Oood  Condition.  Bargain  for 
quick  sale.  Herald-Leader,  iiexington, 
Kentucky. 


UOSS  36,000-SPEED,  double  delivery, 
double  former  folder  built  in  1925, 
now  in  plant  of  Long  Beach,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Press-Telegram.  In  good  con¬ 
dition.  In  operation  with  Goss  units 
purchased  for  our  newspaper.  Write 
Conway  Craig,  Caller-Times,  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas. 


48  PAGE  HOE  NEWSPAPER 
PRESS,  22H"  cut-off,  with  A.C.  motor 
drive.  Ready  immediately.  Priced  very 
reasonable.  Located  Middle  South. 
Box  9113,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MODEL  22  LINOTYPE  —  Serial 
$39850,  72-channel  machine  with 
channel  auxiliary,  gas  pot,  feeder, 
motor,  mold,  five  extra  split  magazines, 
five  fonts  of  mats.  Now  in  good  oper¬ 
ating  condition.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Box  9099,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


32-Page  Hoe,  4-Deck,  22%" 
32-Page  Hoe,  2-Deck,  2M/2" 
ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 


BTABLisUED  WKEKLI'  in  finest 
uctioo  of  New  England.  No  plant. 
Complete  price,  $7,000.  P.  O.  Box 

Springfield,  Massachusetts. _ 

Ufikfi  IS  A  W  EEKLY  that  will  bear 
icrutiny.  Unopposed  in  city  of  7,000 
in  Pennsylvania.  Has  never  been  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  before.  No  labor  trouble. 
Circulation  2650.  Grossing  $26,000. 
Possible  to  double.  Only  $17,500 

down.  Rush  I  _ 

LEN  PEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. _ 

Hjglii-v  profitable  Imperial  Valley 
weekly.  Cash  down  $25,000.  J.  L.  Stoll 
2326  Cloverdale,  Los  Angeles  16,  Cal. 


- MAY’S  BULLETIN 

CORRECTION.  Westchester  County 
twin  Weeklies  grossing  better  than 
1100,000  with  20%  net.  Circulation 
4,500.  Down  payment  of  $50,000  will 
handle. 

NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY,  unopposed, 
net  last  year  $10,624,  priced  at  $24,- 
000. 

MINNESOTA  WEEKLY,  56  years  old, 
nnopposed  in  town  of  1200,  net  in¬ 
come  of  $9,500  for  1947,  priced  at 
$20,000. 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY,  N.  Y.. 
weekly,  70  years  old,  grossing  $7,500 
and  priced  at  $7,500.  No  plant. 

NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY  grossing 
$32,700,  unopposed  in  community  of 
12.000,  priced  at  $30,000,  half  down. 
MAY  BROS.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


NEW  WINTER  SUPPLEMENT  to 
May’s  Fall  List  -f  Newspapers  for 
Sale  now  available  upon  request. 
MAT  BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


THRIVING  Eastern  press-clipping 
bureau:  great  opportunity  for  contin- 

ned  expansion.  Box  9086,  Editor  &  ALBERT  FARG* 

Publisher. _  Tr 

TEXAS  DAILY 
Grossing  $100,000  Annually 

Prosperous  Growing  Agricultural  Sec¬ 
tion;  can  be  bought  for  less  than 
groas;  one  half  cash,  balance  on  long 
term  mortgage. 

Ben  Shulman  &  Associates 

Suite  724,  500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  New  York 
Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 

WELL-EgUIPPED  WEEKLY  and  go- 
ing  job  shop  plant  in  Western  Penn- 
tyivsnia  rural  area.  Building  in¬ 
cluded.  Fine  opportunity.  Moderate 
down  payment.  Box  9111,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

WEEKLY — Eastern  Pennsylvania,  ex¬ 
clusive  field,  30  miles  from  Philadel- 
phis.  Established  75  years,  over 
1,000,000  lines  advertising  yearly,  cir- 
cnistion  2,000  net  paid.  Average  gross 
list  3  years  over  $45,000,  net  $11,500. 

Aggressive  management  can  greatly 
increase  revenue.  This  is  an  unusual 
property,  type  very  seldom  offered  for 
aile.  Buyer  must  have  good  record  in 
newspaper  field.  Owner  has  other  in¬ 
terests,  will  sell  for  average  gross. 

$25,000  cash  required,  balance  ar- 
ringed.  Box  8981,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 
SMALL  DAILY  in  Southsm  or  South- 
wsstem  state.  Snbatantial  cash  pay¬ 
ment.  Interview  at  your  convenlaneu. 

Confidence  respected.  Box  8997,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

SMALL  but  well-established  weekly 
paper  wanted.  Nice  community  more 
unportant  than  condition  of  paper  at 

f resent,  but  paper  must  have  future, 
nterested  in  Southeast  or  New  Eng¬ 
land.  No  middlemen.  Write  full  psr- 
ticnlsrs  in  first  letter  to  Box  9060, 

Iditor  h  Pnblisher. 

SMALL  DAILY,  California  or  South¬ 
west,  by  two  experienced  men  holding 
highly  respottuible  positions  (one  on 
bneineas  side,  one  on  editorial  side), 
on  big  daily.  Will  make  $25,000  down 
payment.  Interested  in  outright  pur¬ 
chase  or  In  acquisition  over  5-12  year 
period  from  owner  who  desires  able, 

Jggressive  team  to  take  over.  Box 
#122,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  lanuary  31,  1948 


Box  433, _ Inverness.  Florida 

NEW  EQUIPMENT  — for  Press  and 
Composing  Room:  Hail  Form  Tables, 
Dump  Trucks  and  6-  and  8-ft.  Steel 
Make-up  Tables;  Composing  Room 
Saws;  Galley  Cabinets;  Bailing  Press¬ 
es,  both  hand  and  power;  New  Na¬ 
tional  36*  Hydraulic  Power  Cutters 
— best  new  cutter  on  market  and 
cheaper.  Prompt  deliveries.  Send  for 
illustrated  bulletin.  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Co.,  120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 

HOE  82-Page  Press,  9  Units  with  AC 
drive,  easting  equipment,  can  be  used 
as  16-psge  press.  Write,  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. _ 

KEMP  AUTOMATIC  gas  burner  with 
series  T  industrial  carburetor  for 
operation  in  4,000  lb.  stereotype 
metal  pot.  Entire  system  complete, 
ready  for  installation,  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Removed  from  present  opera¬ 
tion  because  of  installation  of  electric 
heating  units.  Price  $850  f.o.b.  Ports¬ 
mouth.  New  Hampshire.  Address, 
The  Portsmouth  Herald,  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire. _ 

PONT  AUTOPLATE 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

One  Pony  Autoplate  with  22K-inch 
cut-off  and  water  jacket  arch;  one 
5-ton  stereotype  pot  and  practically 
new  Iron  Fireman  coal  stoker,  all  for 
immediate  delivery.  Good  equipment 
at  a  fair  price.  The  Charlotte  News, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


xNKtVSPKt.vl  FOR  SJAl^r, 

North  American  32-lb.  Standard  sise 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  9084,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT 
AVAILABLE  FEBRUARY 

17-  33-  34-  35-  66-inch  rolls.  Tele¬ 
phone:  New  York  City — ORchard 
4-6460,  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPRINT 

Standard  quality  rolls  or  sheets.  Other 
papers.  The  Paper  Merchants’  Com 
pany,  147  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  CHelsea  2-4603. 


NEWSPRINT 

Any  site  rolls,  domestic,  Canadian 
or  Enropeau.  For  immediate  and  fn 
tura  deliveries.  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City.  Telephouu; 
HAnover  2-0165. 


PRESS  TIME  AND  NEWSPRINT 
AVAILABLE 

Eastern  publisher.  Complete  printing 
facilities  for  circulars,  newspaper  sup¬ 
plements,  etc.  Duplex  16-page  press, 
22$i"  cutoff.  Box  9126,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 


HOE  CURVED  CASTTNO  BOX.  dual 
cooled,  electrically  controlled;  Hoe 
finishing  and  cooling  machine;  22^" 
cut-off,  7/16"  plate,  45  or  60  bevel. 
AH  perfect  operating.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Mattia  Press,  Newark  4,  New 
Jersey.  Tel.  ElUmbolt  5-1869. 


FOR  SALE 


GOSS  HI-SPEED 

12  Units,  3  double  folders,  Cline 
reels,  tensions  and  pasters,  23-9/16" 
cut-off.  Available  90  days  as  4  or 
6  Unit  Presses. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

High  Speed.  40  page  press,  23-9/16" 
cut-off.  AC  drive.  Compensators  for 
color. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

Four  Deck  single  width  23-9/16  cut¬ 
off  for  colored  comics;  all  black  or 
circulars:  DC  drive  with  AC  con¬ 
verter,  complete  stereo. 


GOSS  QUAD 

16 — Page  Straight.  32  collect  22%  in. 
cut-off,  AC  Drive,  Double  width. 
Double  Folder,  Electric  Hoist,  Jones 
tensions,  stereo. 


ROTARY 
NEWS  INK 


FIFTY  TONS 


PACKED  IN  STEEL  DRUMS 

120  Pounds  Each  Net  (25  Gallons) 
Write  -  Wire  -  Phone 

EVANS  &  EDELL 

159  West  22  St. 

New  York  11,  New  York 
WAtkins  9-1500 


DUPLEX  MULTI-UNIT  PRESS 

2  Units  with  color  cylinder,  complete 
stereo,  AC  motors. 


4  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  UNITS 

4-Page:  2-to-l  ra.tio 


MODEL  14  LINOTOYPE 

Electric  Pot  &  Feeder,  Mohr  saw. 
Automatic  Quadder,  3  main  3  aux¬ 
iliary  magazines  and  mats,  AC  motor. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
.Cable  Address  "Shulpress  New  York” 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


r\jti  Unu  A  Paitern  Hoe  Sex¬ 

tuple  Press ;  23  9/ 16  cut  off ;  angle 
bars  and  double  folder;  GE  Press  Con¬ 
trol  ;  50  H.P. ;  AC  drive ;  40  years  old 
and  in  good  condition;  24,000  per 
hour  maximum  speed ;  suitable  for 
small  daily  or  export.  Box  9043,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  &  MAGAZINE 

Rotary  Printing  Presses 

STEREOTYPING  MACHINERY 

Flat  &  Curved 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newepaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  servles  nntlon 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  T,  M.  T. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  eqnip- 
ment,  diemsntled,  moved,  ereeted, 
local  and  long  distance  serviee. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  T. 
Tel:  MAln  9-3231 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Oo.,  Ino. 

See  our  ad  on  page  59 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

Standard  Canadian,  Any  Quality. 
Box  9083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED 

HOE  SIMPLEX,  16-page  single 
widths,  22M"  cutoff  with  or  without 
color.  DUPLEX  FLATBED,  8-pago 
press,  E-Model.  State  age,  price  and 
delivery.  Box  9127,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 

Magazine  and  Gravure 
Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1188 

WANTED 

Highest  cash  prices  paid  for  Lino¬ 
types.  Intertypes,  Monotypes,  Printing 
and  Newspaper  presses. 

PAYNE  A  CRAIG  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  Street 
New  York  7.  New  York 

WANTED 

GOSS  OR  HOE  HEAVY  DUTY  DRY 
MAT  ROLLER.  AC  Motor  Drive.  Must 
be  in  good  condition.  Give  age,  price 
and  delivery.  Box  9056,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

.Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  Half  page  Cam¬ 
era,  Whirler,  and  Etcher  or  larger 
sise.  Most  be  in  good  condition.  Write 
roll  details  to  Box  328,  Greenwood, 
Mississippi. 

WANTED 

GOSS  press  tingle  width  (two  pagee 
wide.)  ISM  inch  printing  dinmeter- 
3i$i  in«k  eot-off  or  deck  for  tame. 
Give  fall  detaile  and  prieaa.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Pabllther. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

MSWBPAPEK  PKEBHE8.  roMry.  AM 
bed,  maxeime  ot  greTure;  etereetTpe 
•ad  eompoiinc  room  maehiaery. 
Walter  W.  Meio  Oo.,  400  Weet  Madt- 
•on  Utreet,  Obicafo.  lUineie. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

XEW  VUUK  PEATUKE  AbSlGX- 
ME^'TS  handled  at  your  prevailing 
apace  rates.  News  about  bometowners 
working,  studying,  visiting  Gotham 
writtan  with  personal  touch,  to  All  your 
needs.  Box  1^33,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  VOUl 

Why  Parish  &  Pickett  Service  is  so 
prulit-packed:  1,  It’s  complete.  Realis¬ 
tic  stafr-training  materiaU  Ready-to-seii 
campaigns.  Sound  management  tips. 
Opportunity-alerting  bulletins.  Promo¬ 
tional  aids.  Personalized  counsel  on 
your  problems.  2,  Crested  by  folks  in 
daily  supervision  of  a  big  fast-growing 
Want  Ad  department,  3,  P&P  ideas  are 
use-tested.  W'rite  today  for  details  of 
the  Want  Ad  Service  that  makes  you 
more  money. 

PARISH  &  PJtCKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Florida 


CAN  YOU  CHIN 


A  STRIKE? 

Far  sighted  publishers  are  preparing 
to  print  by  photo-engraving  in  the 
event  of  their  inability  to  make  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  ITU. 

Production  costs  may  continue  to 
mount  until  the  use  of  an  alternative 
method  of  printing  could  mean  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  profit  and  loss. 

You  may  send  your  executives  to  study 
an  emergency  operation,  or,  with  less 
disruption  to  your  office  routine  you 
can  have  a  qualified  production  engin¬ 
eer  come  to  you. 

In  January  I  made  a  study  of  the 
routine  of  the  struck  plants  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  I  formerly  owned  an  engraving 
plant.  In  1946  I  completed  a  30-yrar 
hitch  as  managing  editor  of  The  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City  Times. 
If  interested,  write  or  wire.  1  am 
ready  to  study  your  needs,  present  a 
detailed  plan  and  orient  your  key 
men. 

WALTER  M.  HARRISON 

421  N.  W,  16th  Street,  Oklahoma  City. 

NOTICES 

CARTOONISTS — The  best  informed 
artists  read  Pen  and  Brush  Newslet¬ 
ter  for  reliable  market  information  on 
magazines,  syndicates,  books.  Three 
months,  $1.00.  P.  O.  Box  189  EP, 
Jackson  Heights,  New  York. _ 

AHENTION.  CITY  BEAT 

Wanted:  True  Stories.  You  must  come 
across  an  occasional  great  human  in¬ 
terest  story,  in  police  court,  domestic 
relations  court,  or  elsewhere.  Send 
us  a  carbon  of  the  story  you  file,  or 
a  clipping.  If  we  can  use  the  idea 
suggested  in  it,  changing  all  names 
of  persons  and  places,  as  the  basis 
for  a  story  in  TRUE  STORY  we  will 
pay  yon  $25.  We  do  not  want  crime 
or  sensationalism  for  the  sake  of  crime 
or  sensationalism.  We  do  want  source 
material  for  stories  of  people — their 
conflicts,  troubles,  joys. 

Helen  Dowdey,  Story  Editor 

TRUE  STORY 

205  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

ROTARY  TIME  AVAILABLE 
Hoe  press,  21  Vi”  cutoff,  un  to  48 
pages,  quarter  of  half  fold.  Your 
forms  or  ours.  We  have  some  stock. 

PIONEER  GUIBE  PRINTERS 
420  Bo.  6th  St.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
SEEKING  associate  with  $2,500- 
$5,000  capital  for  excellent  editorial  en¬ 
terprise.  Box  9097,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

JOB  PRINTING 
ENGRAVING 

COMPOSITION,  stereotyping.  Engrav¬ 
ing  for  newspaper  use  only.  Compo¬ 
sition  and  stereotyping  on  books, 
magazines,  newspapers  and  general. 
Paper  and  printing  facilities  for  tab¬ 
loids.  Paper  troubles  1  Perhaps  we  can 
print  your  Sunday  tabloid  supplement 
— no  color.  Box  9059,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lislier. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

Editors,  reporters,  copyreaders,  etc. 
Get  a  job  through  LLOY'DS  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  PLACEMENT,  562  Broadway, 
Albany.  New  York.  Send  record  and 
pix  now. 

MR.  EDITOR:  When  staff  vacancies  oc¬ 
cur  for  editors,  reporters,  copyreaders. 
etc.  wire  or  write  LLOY’DS  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  PLACEMENT,  562  Broadway, 
Albany,  New  Y'ork. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  —  Need 
several  mure  good  men  to  sell  our  ua- 
tioiially-kiiown  church  advertising  pro¬ 
gram.  This  weekly  series  now  running 
in  approximately  400  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast,  many  continuously 
since  1944  and  1945.  Now  have  180 
different  ads  in  mat  form  complete,  all 
attractively  illustrated.  This  series 
acclaimed  the  finest  church  advertising 
program  ever  presented  to  American 
newspapers.  Write  today  for  details 
and  proofs,  giving  references  and  sales 
experience.  Interested  only  in  able 
salesmen  of  cliaracter  and  good  living 
habits.  Keister  Advertising  Service, 
Strasburg.  Virginia. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  head 
local  display  staff  on  fast  growing 
South  Florida  Daily.  Experience  in 
highly  competitive  field  essential. 
Salary  open.  Submit  photo,  refer¬ 
ences,  and  full  details  first  letter. 
Miami  Beach  Sun-Star,  Miami  Beach, 
Florida. _ 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  chain  of  weeklies  in  large  East¬ 
ern  city,  approaching  lOOM  circula¬ 
tion.  State  references,  salary.  Box 
9067,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  wanted. 
Energetic  but  not  “pressure-minded”, 
on  .^0  semi-weekly  with  excellent 
field.  Moderate  salary  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  self-advancement.  State 
qaalifirations,  salary.  Leader-Enter- 
prise,  Montpelier,  Ohio. 

AFTERNOON  DAILY  on  gnif  eoast 
w'snts  advertising  salesman,  must  know 
layout  and  copy  writing.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing  daily  in  city  of  16,500  population. 
Must  have  lived  and  worked  in  Texas 
or  gulf  roast  area.  Write  or  wire 
Alice  Daily  Echo,  Alice.  Texas. _ 

AN  EXCELLENT  situation  is  open  for 
an  advertising  salesman  experienced 
in  basinets  page  type  of  selling.  Per¬ 
manent  job  located  in  New  York 
State.  Box  8995.  Editor  A  Poblleher. 

DISPLAY  advertising  salesman.  Ex¬ 
perienced  only.  Must  know  copy  and 
rough  layout.  For  a  Westchester 
County  daily.  Position  permanent  for 
right  man.  Give  full  details  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  9125,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  aggres¬ 
sive  retail  display  man  or  woman  on 
only  daily  in  community  of  15,000. 
Fine  climate;  on  scenic  Southwest 
Oregon  roast.  Rapidly  expanding  trade 
area;  opportunity  to  grow  with  one  of 
stand-out  small  dailies  of  Pacific 
Coast.  Creative  layout,  copy  ability, 
a  must;  retail  furniture  account  ex¬ 
perience  helpful.  Tell  all.  first  letter, 
including  photo.  The  Times,  Coos 
Bay.  Oregon. _ 

EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesman 
and  copywriter  for  «entral  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Daily  Newspaper.  25  to  85 

reari  of  age.  Minimum  aalary  $50.00. 

1  acceptably  doalified,  would  be  worth 
more.  Fine  City,  eetabliihed  adeoaats. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  inereaeed 
remnneratioB.  Write  Sid  Lerman, 
Laconia  Evening  OitiaeB,  Laconia, 
New  Hampthire,  •$  oncO. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


COMBINATION  advertising  solicitor 
reporter  to  build  up  farm  page  on  pro¬ 
gressive  Eastern  seaboard  daily.  Per¬ 
manency  and  advancement  assured  for 
a  producer,  along  with  top-notch  co¬ 
operation  from  our  advertising  and 
editorial  departments.  Box  9048,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

SYNDICATED  ADVERTISING 
SALESMEN 

Progressive,  well-known  advertising 
agency  seeks  top-notch  salesmen  with 
successful  records  in  retail  fields  to 
cover  mid-west  and  southern  territor¬ 
ies.  Commission.  Rare  opportunity  for 
right  men.  Send  confidential  resume 
last  10  years,  references  and  territory 
preferred.  Box  9108,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  ADVERTISING  MAN,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  lay-out  and  copy  writing, 
by  growing  daily  with  department  of 
3  in  Mississippi  city.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails,  experience,  references,  age,  salary 
desired.  Box  9038,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED — Girl  to  work  in  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  paper  in  city  of 
15,000.  Must  be  able  to  make  layouts 
and  service  accounts.  Write — in  care 
Western  New'spaper  Union,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  wanted  to 
sell  display  advertising  for  leading 
newspaper  in  Urge  eaetern  city. 
Knowledge  of  retail  merchandUing 
and  advertising  desirable,  •oad  sal¬ 
ary.  This  is  •  grand  opportunity  for 
the  right  person.  Write  comprehensive 
letter  to  Bax  8$62,  Editor  A  PnhlJahar. 

HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

OIROULATION  MANAGER,  age  2i-85 
for  small  daily  in  Reeky  Mountain  re¬ 
gion.  Must  have  ear  and  fnrniih  re- 
ferencea.  Give  full  detaile  and  aalary 
expected.  Box  $988,  Editor  A  PnbUther. 

EXPERIENCED  man  to  organize  de¬ 
partment  and  promote  increased  circu¬ 
lation.  Excellent  opportunity.  News 
Herald.  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

M.-VN  WANTED;  Growing,  Progressive 
California  afternoon  daily  has  open¬ 
ing  for  young,  ambitious  circulation 
man.  Splendid  opportunity  for  man 
with  from  three  to  five  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  Dan  B.  Halcomb,  Madera 
Daily  News,  Madera,  California. 

HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

AFTERNOON  DAILY  on  gulf  coast 
wants  reporter  (leg-man)  under  thirty, 
single,  same  territory.  Write  or  wire 
Alice  Daily  Echo,  Alice,  Texas. 

CAPABLE,  aggressive  city  editor.  Pre¬ 
fer  one  with  experience  on  small  or 
medium  New  York  state  paper.  Mast 
be  able  to  take  oomplete  charge. 
Splendid  working  conditions,  perma¬ 
nent,  good  ealnry,  and  possibtlitlei  for 
advancement.  Give  full  details,  enclose 
photo  and  references  in  first  letter. 
Box  9014.  Editor  A  Pnbiisher. 

COMBINATION  farm  reporter-adver¬ 
tising  solicitor  can  make  permanent 
connection  on  live-wire  Eastern  sea¬ 
board  daily.  Leads  famished  for  news 
and  ads — you’ll  get  eooperation  here. 
Box  9047,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CORRESPONDENTS  —  Trade  maga¬ 
zine  seeking  experienced  correspon¬ 
dents.  Need  picture-caption  pieces; 
brief,  factual  news  items,  and  short 
features,  about  CUSTOM  TAILORS. 
Experienced  only.  Write  Box  9118, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  only  dally  in  town  of 
8.000.  Pennsylvanian  preferred.  Fine 
community  in  rolling  section  on  Sus¬ 
quehanna  river.  Start  soon.  Write  or 
}hone  Dan  Himmen,  Morning  News, 
Danville,  Pennsylvania. 

EDITOR  for  one  of  the  mid-west’a 
finest  and  most  prosperons  weekly 
newspapers.  Reqnire  man  with  weft 
ronnded  news  background  looking  for 
long  time  connection  and  with  gennine 
liking  for  small  city  sssoeiationa.  No 
advertising  or  other  buainesa  duties. 
Straight  editing  and  reporting  with 
ample  assistance.  WeekW  editions  aver¬ 
age  a  tight  96  pages.  Fleste  air  mail 
full  details  of  experience.  State  age, 
salary  requirements  and  enclose  re¬ 
cent  photo.  A  permanent  high  class 
opening  for  a  better  than  average 
man.  Wire  or  write  Box  9079,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ACE  REPORTER  WANTED 

who  can  handle  with  enthusiaim 
special  assignments,  make  invest¬ 
igations,  write  with  punetratic| 
analytical  knowledge  on  city  gov¬ 
ernments,  etc.  Must  be  A-1  per¬ 
sonally,  sober,  fearless  and  able. 
Name  your  pay.  Send  clippingi. 
Give  references.  Box  9049,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  FOR  GOOD- 
weekly  newspaper.  Permanent.  Kefn. 
euces  required.  Signal-Item,  Carnegit, 
Pennsylvania. _ 

GIRL  TO  WRITE  social  items,  wo- 
men's  page  aewa  for  imall  midwestsn 
daily.  Fine  opportunity  for  slen 
girl.  State  training,  experience,  p•^ 
•onal  background.  Box  9000,  Kdi. 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

SKpORTER  with  eeveral  yeari’expsrl- 
•nee  general  assignment!,  email  tows 
daily.  Mast  be  able  to  write  goet 
copy  and  know  nows.  Sportt  or  pho¬ 
tography  experience  preferred.  Thii 
Is  a  real  opportunity  for  the  rigkt 
man.  Expansion  offers  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Write  full  detaile,  eneloit 
photo  and  references  in  first  lelttr. 
Box  9015,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SINGLE  MALE  daytime  reporter  tod 
single  male  night  reporter  on  a(te^ 
noon  daily  in  midwest  city  of  35,000. 
Give  full  particulars,  salary  desired, 
first  letter.  Dave  Regan,  Middletons 

Journal.  Ohio. _ 

.SOUTHERN  TIER  morning  daily 
wants  experienced  deskman  capable  of 
swinging  on  telegraph  desk  carryisg 
state  and  trunk  AP  wires.  Write  Box 
9093,  Editor  A  Publisher  at  once. 

WANTED —  top-flight  city  hall,  chasi- 
ber  commerce  reporter  of  two-fisted 
ability  to  do  straight  news  and  back¬ 
ground  material,  special  features.  Box 
9050,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— INSTRUCTORS 

Wanted— College  instructor  in  sd- 
vertising  and  newspaper  management, 
September  1.  Prefer  single  man,  25- 
35,  M.  A.  degree.  3  to  5  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  photo,  give  qualiflcatiosi 
and  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
Write  Director,  School  of  Journaliim, 
West  Virginia  University,  Morgin- 
town,  West  Virginia. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR.  Swift,  ac¬ 
curate,  accustomed  to  heavy  newspa¬ 
per  work,  weekly  newspapers.  Ade 
heads  and  straight.  Four  and  a  hslf 
day  week.  Longer  if  desired.  Steady. 
Small  happy  plant  in  beautiful  coos- 
try,  47  miles  from  New  York.  Mei- 
senger,  Smithtown  Branch,  Long  It- 

land.  New  York. _ 

WANTED  —  Foreman  or  Mechaaiesl 
Superintendent's  position  on  West 
Coast,  will  go  anywhere,  have  been  at 
the  business  21  years,  43  years  of 
age,  Union,  know  the  ups  and  dowtu 
of  the  printing  game.  Box  9106,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

WANTKD  —  Linotype  operators,  ad 
men,  newspaper  composing  room  ms- 
ebinisti  for  variona  New  York  State 
newspapers.  Write  New  York  Stats 
Publishers  Association,  The  Castls, 
Syracnee  10,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 

SYNDICATE  SALESMAN,  Knowledge 
of  newspaper  work,  commission  basis 
— part  time,  traveling  large  cities 
wanted  by  Graphic  Syndicate,  8  West 
40  Street,  New  York  City. 

UTIRART  AGEWCT  SERVICE 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY,  Arte 
eles,  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


PICTURE  EXECUTIVE 

With  present  employer,  a  major  wire 
service,  seven  years.  Reasons  prompt 
ing  change  will  bear  the  most  search¬ 
ing  scrutiny.  Box  9102,  Editor  A  Fnb- 
lisher. 
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^,,g]  Manager  or  Fubliaheri  Aj- 
^uat.  Presently  employed  as  general 
L^eer  afternoon  daily  and  radio 
”  ligs.  Good  record  as  producer. 
ProTsa  leadership.  Knowledge  of  all 
^lei  of  newspaper  operation.  Several 
experience  as  advertising  man- 
Interested  in  change  early  in 
Correspondence  or  interview 
Box  8998,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
|MStl>  AND  TKAIKKD  for  newspa- 
work  with  15  years’  experience  on 
dsll  daily,  man  of  35  desires  change. 
Pniently  bolds  position  as  business 
■sssger,  rising  through  ranks  of  re- 
vrtiag.  advertising,  circulation.  Col- 
trained.  Admirably  suited  for 
-uiaess  manager  or  publisher’s  assist- 
iit.  Will  go  anywhere  where  oppor- 
luilies  exist.  Box  9070,  Editor  k 
Piblither. 


CLASSIPIBB  manager  or  Assist- 
ut— Female,  age  37.  Thorough  work- 
if  knowledge  all  phases  of  classified 
iiclading  personnel  and  management, 
uft  and  small  newspapers.  Present 
Hiition  has  no  further  opportunity 
advancement.  What  can  you  offer  I 
Bm  9068,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


CLASSIFIED  Manager,  age  35.  Com- 
irehensive  experience  and  thorough 
bowledge  all  phases  small,  medium, 
ind  metropolitan  dailies.  Excellent 
,il(i  management  record.  Box  8982, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OISPbAF  SALESMAN  and  Classified 
liBSger — 14  years’  experience;  age 
35;  married;  capable;  ambitions;  $60- 
HO.  Box  9020,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MWSPAPER  Artist  —  experienssd 
niutrations.  Cartooning,  Oaricatura, 
Uroit.  Can  use  airbrush.  Now  located 
Ckiesgo.  Box  8980.  Editor  dk  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


mCCLATION  MANAGER  (31)  Car- 
■rr  to  Manager  trained  on  alert  15,- 
M,  ABC  paper.  Record  of  achieve- 
lent,  especially  with  boys.  Now  em- 
iloyed,  looking  for  an  opportunity 
rith  a  progressive  publisher.  Ex- 
■dlent  references,  sober,  ambitions. 
Trite  Box  9105,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


"RCCLATION  MANAGER,  20  years’ 
uperience,  aggressive,  industrious,  in 
eiddle  thirties.  University  education. 
Ihorongh  knowledge  of  A.  B.  C.  Ex- 
'dlent  little  merchant  plan.  Recog- 
liied  promotion  expert.  Qualified  ne- 
totistor  on  onion  problems.  Good 
vrsonnel  man.  Experienced  all  phases 
ircalation  work  on  metropolitan  daily, 
trailsble  on  thirty  day  notice.  Only 
ne  chsnge  in  20  years.  References  and 
ihoto  on  request.  West  coast  preferred. 
Till  fly  for  interview.  Replies  confi- 
Irotisl.  Box  9110.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CnOULATION  MANAGER  of  many 
;nri  experience  on  both  large  and 
null  papers.  Morning,  Evening  and 
Sudsy.  _  ’Twenty-four  years  in  highly 
NBpetitive  field.  Desirous  of  making 
Mtisfsctory  connection.  59  years  of 
VI.  Go  anywhere.  Will  consider  ss- 
liitsnt  or  country  manager  on  metro- 
politsn  paper.  Box  9033,  Editor  & 
hiblisher. 


CIRCDLA’nON  MANAGER  soon  avsil- 
•Me.  Now  on  eastern  daily  of  9,000 
:jcnlstion.  Age  35,  excellent  refer- 
’MM.  Box  9073,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ritiiSENT  Assistant  Circulation  Man- 
Vir  desires  connection  with  small 
uily  as  circulation  manager,  tho- 
wclily  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
‘‘Mfistion,  30  years  old,  energetic, 

■aliitious  worker.  References.  Box 

Wt7.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

irking  circulation  manager,  now 
*ispyed,  50%  increase  in  circulation, 

■M%  increase  in  circulation  revenue 
■  present  job.  Would  like  to  make 
wsection  on  southern  daily  with 
•"•rr  and  commission  or  straight 
‘woisMon  basis.  Excellent  rewr- 

Mw.  Replies  confidential.  Box  9063,  _  -  -  -  -  - 

^L*_^blisherj_______^^  FASHION  REPORTER 

jnOA-nONS  WANTED-EDITORIAL  P°,ting,  ’"re^?te^‘’pu*i 

WtIOUS  reporter,  24,  single,  high  General  market  knowle 
visol  gradnate,  seeks  spot  to  learn  sitlon  with  trade  or  < 
’’vipsper  business.  Two  years  dailies,  cation.  New  York  Ci 
"ikly.  Box  9112,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

editor  (S  publisher  for  lonuory  31,  1948 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


newspaper  man  of  lung 
experience  desires  new  connection. 
Qualified  to  be  managing  editor  or  to 
handle  city  or  telegraph  desk.  Would 
do  a  column  or  take  a  department. 
Careful  editorial  proofreader.  Age  64; 
no  dependents.  Two  weeks’  notice. 
Roy  E.  Downer,  347  East  Ferry 
Street,  UulTalo  8,  New  York. 


AMRXTiUCS  young  veteran,  college 
graduate,  experience  in  spurts,  gen¬ 
eral  news.  Willing  to  travel.  Box 
9002,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALERT,  young  newspaperman  with 
metropolitan  experience  seeks  sports 
writing  or  editing  post  on  small  city 
daily.  Army  veteran,  journalism  grad¬ 
uate.  Will  go  anywhere  in  United 
States  or  Alaska.  Box  8994,  Editor 
&  Publiiher. 


ASSUOIATE  EDITOR  on  national 
magazine,  copy  and  production  chief, 
seeks  similar  work  in  book  or  msga- 
line  publishing.  Managing  book  edi¬ 
tor,  manuicript  to  bound  book:  re¬ 
write,  copy-editing,  copy  preparation, 
production,  typography,  design,  unit 
coat  control,  acheduling;  magasine  and 
pamphlet  editing,  rewrite,  layout,  de¬ 
sign,  production,  scheduling;  some  fea¬ 
ture  writing;  general  editorial  writing; 
limited  public-relations  work;  pnb- 
lisher’a  reader.  Box  1 8997,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ATTENTION  EDITORS.  Southwest- 
All-around  newsman  18  years’  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  change.  Prefers  desk,  con¬ 
sider  anything.  A-1  record.  Box  9100, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


A’TTENTION  SOUTHERN  CALI¬ 
FORNIA  EDITDRS — Oopyreader,  $4. 
•oUage  grad.,  large  and  small  daily  ax- 
parienca.  Box  8926.  Editor  A  Publiskar. 


AVAILABLE  FOR  WEST  COAST 
REPRESENTATION  of  eastern  publi¬ 
cations  or  for  responsible  job  in  San 
Francisco  ares.  Am  38,  with  16  years’ 
experience  as  writer-research  man,  first- 
rate  academic  commercial  bsckgronnd 
Presently  employed  in  New  York,  want 
to  return  to  San  Francisco  before 
Summer.  Box  9076,  Editor  tc  Pnbliaber. 


COMPETENT  NEWSMAN— 28,  mar¬ 
ried,  experienced  all  city  beats,  crack 
feature  writer,  wants  job  with  writing 
future.  Rockies,  west  coast.  Box  9104, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CRACK  FEATURE  WRITER  leaving 
for  Hollywood  in  March.  Will  accept 
limited  number  of  assignments.  Cover 
Academy  Awards,  atar  interviews,  spe¬ 
cial  assignments.  Box  9021,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CUB  REPORTER,  ambitions,  experi¬ 
ence  writing  sports  for  army  pnblica- 
tiona,  good  edncation.  References. 
A.  Di  Marco,  2985  Botanical  Square, 
New  York  58.  New  York. 


DESK  MAN,  experienced  telegraph, 
make-np,  slot,  wants  spot  on  daily 
anywhere  in  East.  Have  worked  New 
York  City,  upstate.  Now  employed 
publicity,  prefer  news  field.  Box  9011, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EMPLOYED  EDITOR,  veteran,  wants 
newspaper  writing  job.  Has  sold 
magazine  articles.  Box  9119,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  Expert  on  Makeup;  20 
Years  on  Dailies,  Now  on  Weekly; 
Asking  $100;  Will  go  Anywhere.  Box 
9089,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLICIST  —  Ambi¬ 
tions  young  ex- Army  major;  over  eight 
years’  well-rounded  public  relations 
and  newspaper  experience;  college 
graduate  in  journalism;  married;  em¬ 
ployed  now,  desire  change;  write  Box 
9123.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  and  Oansral  Managsr  of  1 
•d  New  York’s  largest  eoamnnlty 
waakliea  dosirea  ekanga.  Xxperleneed 
an  pkaaea  weakly  publication:  prodne- 
tion,  advertiaing.  bntineaa  and.  Oon- 
alder  any  desirable  ipot  with  fntnre. 
Prefer  weekly  or  emiUl  daily  in  New 
Fork,  New  Joriey  or  Now  England. 
ICarrled.  9$.  family.  Top  roforoneos. 
Box  $944,  Editor  A  Pabliehor. 

FASHION  REPORTER.  Experience  re¬ 
porting,  merchandising,  editing,  proof¬ 
reading,  rewrite,  publicity,  styling. 
General  market  knowledge.  Seeks  po¬ 
sition  with  trade  or  consumer  publi¬ 
cation.  New  York  City.  Box  9095. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

experienced  reporter-editor  de¬ 
sires  editorial  spot  or  would  be  in- 
tereated  free  lance,  publicity,  maga¬ 
zine  article  writing.  Box  9U12,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher, 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR 
Proved  linage  builder.  One  of  best 
known  in  East.  Large  city  only.  Box 
9053,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FIRST  RANK  editor  who  has  nice 
spot  but  is  tired  of  easy  going  wants 
tough  editorial  assignment  with  vigor¬ 
ous  outfit.  Interested  only  in  real  job 
that  demands  real  ability.  Box  9109, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OAL  REPORTER — Experienced  gov 
ernmeut,  police  reporting,  feature  and 
general  assignment  on  midwest  daily, 
anxious  to  get  back  to  work.  Box  9120, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OIHL  reporter,  editorial  assistant; 
salary  secondary  to  right  experience; 
college  honors;  some  experience;  com¬ 
muting  distance  New  York  or  Hart¬ 
ford.  Box  9107,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JAY  SIMON  available  for  sports  edi¬ 
torship  or  staff  assignment.  Proved 
ability:  columnist,  writer,  makeup, 
promotions.  Best  references.  Write, 
wire,  732  East  High,  Lexington,  Ky. 


MANAGING!  EDITOR— Aggressive  cir¬ 
culation  builder  wants  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  under  progressive  publisher. 
Successful  record  includes  experience 
in  every  editorial  phase  on  smallest 
to  largest  papers.  Avsilable  on 
month’s  notice.  Box  9017,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MIDWEST,  SOUTHERN  EDITORS  I 
24  year  old,  all  around  newspaperman, 
employed  Chicago,  desires  permanence 
on  daily  in  smaller  city.  Marquette, 
Columbia.  Ex  Navy  PRO.  3  years' 
experience  Sports  editor  small  daily. 
Publicity  in  magazines  and  large  pa¬ 
pers.  Box  9091,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NSWSPAPEH  Xxp^snea,  HmrvaH 
B.  A.,  going  to  continent  ter  graduate 
■tndiet,  wanld  like  to  write  fcatnres. 
newelettere  weekly  or  on  acelgnment 
baaie.  Box  8924,  Editar  A  Pnbliaker. 


PROOFREADER,  capable  young  lady, 
axperienced  printing,  offset  and  book 
work,  deiiree  position  Now  York  City 
area.  Box  9006,  Editor  A  Pnbliaber 


PHOTOGRAPHER-REPORTER  —  Al, 
movie  and  still  pictures,  own  equip¬ 
ment,  now  doing  publicity  work,  de¬ 
sires  position  with  newspaper  or 
magazine  allowing  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
ploit  writing  ability,  experienced  in 
judging  printes,  college  journalism  ma¬ 
jor,  28  years,  married,  car,  travel 
preference  to  Sonthem  California,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Colorado,  consider  others,  pres¬ 
ent  earnings  $6,000  per,  will  consider 
less  only  if  excellent  opportunity,  top 
references  furnished,  must  have  offers 
soon  as  other  commitments  force  de¬ 
cision  by  March  1.  Box  9121,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


RADIO  EDITORS  ^  Newsman  18 
years’  experience,  now  employed  edit¬ 
ing,  writing  job  with  one  of  Midwest’s 
largest  stations,  seeks  change.  Box 
9101,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTFiR  ftnd  desk.  M.  A.  In  Joui* 
nalism,  Missouri,  January,  desires  all 
round  position  on  small  Eastern  daily 
Single.  26.  excellent  record.  Boj 
9001,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


kBPORTER.  experienced  general  aa- 
algnments,  featnrai,  police,  aporta 
amusementa.  Young.  Ambitions.  Onl- 
Isge.  Employed.  Wants  ekange.  Will 
travel.  Box  8076.  Rditnr  A  ^hlishev 


SOUTHERNER.  24,  daily  and  radio 
experience.  Now  state  editor  two- 
state  daily;  county  beat,  police,  politi¬ 
cal  reporter.  Want  city  or  state  desk 
spot  or  radio  news  editorship.  Avail¬ 
able  on  two  weeks’  notice.  Box  9117, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  AVAILABLE 

Top  reporter,  columnist,  national 
award  winner  has  seen  great  ’uns 
from  Cobb  to  Lujack,  seeks  post.  If 
your  sports  pages  need  pep.  I’m  your 
man.  Salary  open.  Box  9115,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Presently  employ 
ed  sporta  editor  wants  change,  eithar 
in  charge  of  department,  or  aa  a  mem 
ber  of  staff.  Experienced  and  reliable 
with  excellent  refereneea.  Sober  and 
steady,  seeking  permanent  position 
offering  chance  for  advancement.  Box 
9027,  Editor  A  Pnbliibor. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

reporter — Ooiumbla  Graduate,  36, 
Daily  Newepapor  and  radio  prosa 
lea  experience.  Good  rolerenoaa.  Box 

9948,  Editor  A  Pniilliaer. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER — Aggresaive,  ma- 
ture,  writing,  thorough  knowledge  of 
major  sports.  Expert  on  track  and 
field  athletics.  Will  help  build  circu¬ 
lation  with  attractive  layouts.  Veteran, 
college,  single,  32,  will 
where,  salary  secondary.  Box  9064, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 


THOKOUGUJ,!'  competent  college 
graduate  just  back  from  Europe 
cub  reporter  job  on  small  to  medium 
daily.  Prefers  San  Francisco  Bay  aro» 
but  will  consider  anything.  Veteran. 
24  years,  single  and  serious.  K.  L. 
Pittman,  555  Hill  Terrace,  Winnetka, 

Illinois. _ _ _ _ _ 

THOKOLOHLY'  experienced  both  as 
newsman  and  industrial  editor;  seek¬ 
ing  opportunity  in  California  or  South¬ 
west.  Can  handle  magazine.  Able 
writers;  university  graduate,  honors. 
Married,  32,  ex-navy  officer.  Box 
9090,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 


THOROUGHLY'  experienced  and  ag¬ 
gressive  staff  writer  and  columnist  for 
leading  trade  magazine,  believed  near¬ 
ing  top  in  present  field,  wants  connec¬ 
tion  with  general  magazine  having; 
wider  readership  and  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Not  sneezing  at  present  sal¬ 
ary.  but  eager  for  better  one.  Has* 
never  encountered  lack  of  good  article 
ideas.  Box  9092.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOO  MUCH  COLD  WE.ATHERl 
Top  deskman  and  rewrite,  20  years- 
New  York  and  Chicago  experience,, 
wants  job  in  warm  climate.  Small! 
town  preferred  with  good  swimming 
and  boating.  Box  9124,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP  MAN  wants  daily  reporting  spot. 
Plenty  ability,  some  experience.  BJ 
Wisconsin.  24.  Married.  Anywhere. 
Box  9103,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  W'OMAN  EDITOR-WRITER, 
Wellesley  graduate;  6  years  magazine 
experience;  articles,  features,  blurbs,, 
captions,  layout,  make-np,  typography. 
Imagination,  initiative,  executive  abil¬ 
ity.  New  York  City.  Box  9116,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  veteran,  B.  A.  Middlebury, 
M.  A.  Syracuse  Journalism,  looking 
for  spot  on  small  daily.  Box  9096, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  genuine  love 
for  newspaper  work,  abetted  by  3 
years’  experience  and  Master’s  degree; 
welcomes  opportunity  to  work  for  in¬ 
telligent  editor.  Box  9061,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


ENGRAVER,  Newspaper  and  Commer¬ 
cial  experience,  desires  chsnge  as  fore¬ 
man  or  superintendent.  Able  to  work 
any  branch  if  necessary.  Have  equip¬ 
ment  to  install  plant.  Will  leave 
United  States  if  attractive.  Box  9058, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ENGRAVER  with  ten  years  all  around 
newspaper  experience,  plus  commer¬ 
cial  shop  experience,  desires  position 
as  foreman  or  engraver.  Box  9114, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  job  estimator  and’ 
commercial  plant  supervisor.  Familiar- 
with  Franklin  catalog  system.  Maga¬ 
zines  and  job  work.  Clollege  graduate, 
37.  married.  Avsilable  February  1. 
Write  or  wire  S.  Andrews,  1104  East 
Clinton,  Frankfort,  Indians. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


ARE  Y'OU  looking  for  an  able,  ener¬ 
getic  young  man  to  join  or  form  photo 
department!  Consider  Ex-GI  combat 
photographer  and  College  man  with 
writing  ability  who  is  eager  to  break 
into  and  learn  newspaper  work.  Have 
4x5  Speed  Graphic  ontfit  and  car, 
am  25,  single,  and  will  locate  any¬ 
where.  Will  accept  Reporter-Photog 
position  if  required.  Box  9088,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

ONE  OF  countrys  best  newsphotogra- 
phers  with  15  years’  experience  wants 
job  supervising  staff,  developing  as¬ 
signments  and  helping  with  over-all 
output.  Box  9098.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


On  the  Dog  Watch 

BERLIN — "Any  member  of  the 

Allied  press  is  welcome  to 
come  into  any  part  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  sector  at  any  time,”  the 
German  chief  criminal  investi¬ 
gation  officer,  next  in  authority 
in  the  district  only  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  told  Ann  Stringer,  United 
Press  correspondent,  recently. 

Miss  Stringer,  in  company 
with  a  photographer,  undertook 
a  trip  without  Russian  permis¬ 
sion  into  the  Soviet  part  of 
Berlin  after  nightfall. 

“I  wanted  to  find  out,”  she  re¬ 
ported,  "what  happens  to  an 
American  after  dark  there, 
where  arrests  of  Americans  are 
supposed  to  be  increasing  these 
days.” 

She  and  the  cameraman  first 
drove  15  miles  through,  un¬ 
lighted,  bombed-out  streets  to 
the  Mitte  precinct  police  sta¬ 
tion.  Officers  there,  though  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  arrival  of  the  two 
Americans,  proved  friendly 
after  looking  at  credentials. 
They  invited  Miss  Stringer  and 
her  companion  to  go  with  them 
on  a  raid.  Thereafter  all  re¬ 
turned  to  the  police  station  with 
prisoners,  and  there  suddenly 
appeared  the  German  investiga¬ 
tion  chief,  with  a  black  police 
dog. 

"We  learned  then  that  the  big 
boss  had  followed  us  from  the 
time  we  crossed  into  the  Rus¬ 
sian  sector,”  Miss  Stringer  said. 

He  conferred,  in  another 
room,  with  the  police  night  desk 
captain,  then  returned,  spoke 
his  piece  "in  a  loud,  lecture- 
platform  voice,”  on  welcome  to 
Allied  news  representatives,  and 
introduced  the  representatives 
present  to  his  dog. 

Underaround  Report 

DENVER,  Colo.  —  Richard  L. 

Dudman,  Denver  Post  report¬ 
er,  is  back  at  his  desk  in  the 
city  room  after  an  assignment 
which  carried  him  through  Eu¬ 
rope,  part  of  the  time  under 
the  disguise  of  a  DP  en  route 
to  Palestine. 

The  five-month  assignment 
began  last  summer,  when  he 
started  a  series  for  the  Post  on 
the  DP  camps  in  Germany  and 
Austria. 


has  intensified  investigations 
here  of  gold  bullion  and  alcohol 
smuggling  by  air  across  the 
U.S.-Canadian  border. 

The  newspaperman,  Oak 
Kirkpatrick,  31,  told  state  troop¬ 
ers  a  shot  was  fired  into  his 
car  by  one  of  two  men  in  a 
machine  which  pulled  abreast 
of  his  car. 

Troopers  said  the  bullet 
pierced  the  left  front  door  win¬ 
dow  of  Kirkpatrick's  car  and 
went  out  the  right  window, 
missing  his  head  by  four  or  five 
inches.  He  was  showered  with 
bits  of  broken  glass. 

'Not  Much  Going  On' 
CINCINNATI.  O.— It  was  an  un¬ 
usually  quiet  Saturday  night 
in  the  police  press  room.  Paul 
Lugannani,  on  duty  for  the 
Enquirer,  batted  out  a  few 
squibs,  called  it  a  day.  While 
waiting  for  a  street  car,  Lugan¬ 
nani,  a  World  War  II  veteran, 
wished  he’d  snagged  at  least 
one  decent  story  before  he  quit 
work.  He  looked  up  the  street 
and  saw  a  crowd  gathering. 

Hurrying  to  the  scene,  the  re¬ 
porter  found  a  detective  with 
gun  pointed  at  a  man,  ordering 
him  to  come  down  the  fire  es¬ 
cape  from  the  second  floor  of 
a  rooming  house. 

To  help  the  officer,  Lugannani 
ran  into  the  building  and  up  to 
a  second  floor  apartment.  Open¬ 
ing  a  window,  he  ordered  the 
fugitive  to  come  inside.  Glanc¬ 
ing  down,  the  reporter  saw  a 
spectator,  sneaking  behind  the 
officer  whose  pistol  was  still 
aimed.  Before  Lugannani 
could  warn  him,  the  detective 
was  hit  on  the  head  with  a  wine 
bottle.  A  general  melee  en¬ 
sued. 

"Never  again  will  I  complain 
about  the  police  beat  being 
quiet,”  remarked  Lugannani 
when  things  had  quieted  down. 

From  Here  to  North  Pole 

FORT  WORTH,  Tex.  — Robert 

(Bob)  Wear  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  staff  did 
some  year  end  totaling. 

He  found  that  in  1947  he  flew 
30,000  miles.  His  travels  in¬ 
cluded  a  trip  over  the  North 
Pole. 


At  his  request,  following  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Denver  of¬ 
fice.  Dudman  was  assigned  to  a 
secret  truck  convoy  out  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  provided  with  papers 
identifying  him  as  one  Jehoshua 
Reiss.  20  (he  is  nearer  30),  a 
Polish -Jewish  DP  from  the 
camp  at  Leipheim,  Germany. 
Only  the  leaders  of  the  move¬ 
ment  knew  him  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man. 

A  series  of  18  articles  resulted 
for  the  Post.  On  his  return  to 
Denver,  he  was  invited  to  a 
Jewish  meeting  at  a  Denver 
synagogue,  which  said  ^t  "was 
an  honor”  to  hear  a  direct  re¬ 
port  from  the  European  under¬ 
ground. 

Intemqtional  Shot 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. — A  mysterious 

attempt  to  shoot  a  Buffalo 
Evening  News  aviation  wiiter 


14,040  Columns 
TORONTO — J.  V.  (for  John 
Verner)  McAree,  71-year-old 
foe  of  intolerance  and  deflator 
of  stuffed  shirts, 
has  just  marked 
the  45th  anni¬ 
versary  of  a  six- 
day  a  week  pub¬ 
lication  of  the 
Fourth  Column, 
editorial  page 
feature  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail. 

McAree,  a 
clerk  in  a  gro¬ 
cery  store  in 
his  teens,  first 
worked  for  the 
Daily  Star  in 
Toronto  but  before  the  turn  of 
the  century  joined  the  Mail, 
later  the  Mail  and  Empire. 
From  police  reporting,  he  was 


McAree 
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pulled  into  the  office  to  become, 
first,  editor  of  the  now  defunct 
Weekly  Mail,  later  to  conduct  a 
column  of  news  space  aimed  at 
maintaining  interest  in  long- 
drawn-out  news  stories.  By 
1903  this  had  become  labelled 
the  Fourth  Column,  because  of 
its  position  on  the  editorial 
page,  and  had  acquired  the  fla¬ 
vor  that  has  lasted  45  years. 

McAree  has  never  failed  to 
meet  a  deadline.  In  recent  years 
he  has  even  discontinued  hav¬ 
ing  guest  columnists  fill  his 
space  during  his  vacations. 

Hollywood.  Please  Notel 
MINNEAPOLIS  —  The  stereo¬ 
typed  movie  version  of  news¬ 
papermen  as  invariably  “rough, 
tough”  characters  suffered 
something  of  a  jolt  here  as  a 
result  of  a  recent  incident  in¬ 
volving  a  Minneapolis  Star  re¬ 
porter. 

After  a  fire  which  devastated 
a  large  industrial  plant,  editors 
of  the  Star  received  a  letter 
from  a  householder  living  near 
the  plant.  It  read: 

"I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Star  reporter  who  covered  the 
fire  story  for  the  courteous  way 
in  which  he  made  use  of  the 
telephone  at  the  home  of  a 
friend  of  mine  across  the  tracks 
from  the  plant  that  burned.  He 
used  the  back  door,  he  removed 
his  rubbers,  and  in  general  he 
was  very  nice.  It  was  good  to 
know  that  the  reporters  are  of 
that  caliber  in  representing  a 
newspaper  of  your  standing.” 

Calling  All  Police 

DALLAS,  Tex.  —  Two  Dallas 

News  reporters  helped  police 
apprehend  a  driver  within  a 
half  hour  after  he  left  the  scene 
of  an  accident. 

Glen  D.  King  and  Keith  Ful¬ 
ler  on  the  police  run  were  rid¬ 
ing  in  the  News’  mobile  tele¬ 
phone  unit.  They  picked  up  a 
police  broadcast  telling  of  a 
collision  in  which  a  taxicab  was 
involved.  Then  they  saw  the 
wanted  vehicle  directly  ahead 
of  them.  Fuller  picked  up  the 
car’s  mobile  telephone,  called 
the  police  desk  sergeant  and 
gave  the  location  of  the  car. 

The  reporters  kept  on  the  tail 
of  the  cab  while  a  radio  dis¬ 
patcher  surrounded  both  cars 
with  patrolmen,  directed  by 
radio. 

*1110  Big  Tub' 

SAN  FRANCISCO— A1  Ostrow, 

who  wrote  the  “People  in  the 
Dark”  series  on  mental  hospi¬ 
tals  for  the  San  Francisco  News, 
has  completed  a  new  sequence, 
"Send  ’Em  Back  Alive.”  The 
series  was  written  after  he  and 
Herman  Bryant,  News  photog- 


"Shop  Talk  at  Thirty"  i| 
omitted  this  issue  due  to  thi 
illness  of  Robert  U.  Brown. 


rapher,  visited  every  penal  in. 
stitution  in  California. 

Ostrow’s  report  began  with  an 
eight-column  page  one  play  and 
has  remained  on  the  first  page 
since.  Bryant  returned  with  a 
complete  set  of  photos  from 
each  of  the  state  prisons  which 
included  scenes  from  Folsom 
never  before  pictured  in  the  in 
stitution’s  70  years. 

Folsom’s  regular  guests  gave 
Bryant,  portly  dean  of  News 
lensmen,  a  bad  time  with  a  rol 
licking  chant  of  "Who’s  the  big 
tub.”  They  a.so  booed  when 
pictures  were  taken. 

Belgians  Grateful 

RALEIGH.  N.  C.— The  news 

paper  correspondent  who 
literally  led  the  Belgian  gov 
ernment-in-exile  back  to  its  seat 
of  power  in  Brussels  during  the 
war  has  been  recognized  by  a 
grateful  people. 

He  is  John  A.  Parris,  Jr.,  of 
Sylva,  N.  C.,  confidant  of  kings, 
who  made  history  during  fte 
war  and  wrote  about  it  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  United  Press. 
Afterwards  on  the  Associated 
Press  staff  in  New  York,  cover¬ 
ing  the  United  Nations,  Parris 
has  just  resigned  to  return  to 
Sylva.  He  has  a  Belgian  cita¬ 
tion. 

Assigned  to  exile  governments 
in  London,  Parris  covered  a 
beat  which  wasn’t  highly  re¬ 
garded  by  newsmen  because  of 
its  paucity  of  news.  But  he 
built  it  into  a  major — and  one 
man — operation.  By  war’s  end 
he  had  commandeered  vehicles 
to  drive  a  returning  Belgian  of¬ 
ficialdom  into  its  capital  city. 

Gaston’s  Restaurant  in  Lon 
don  was  a  headquarters  for 
couriers  of  the  underground  and 
Parris  was  taken  in  as  an  hon 
orary  member.  One  morning  he 
was  called  to  an  airport  near 
London  and  was  flown  with  the 
cabinet  to  Brussels.  No  one  at 
the  Brussels  airport  had  been 
notified  of  the  arrival  of  the 
important  passengers  and  every 
one  stood  around  uneasily. 

Parris  went  into  action,  bund¬ 
led  the  top  officials  into  a  limou 
sine  and  the  lesser  lights  into 
a  truck,  and  set  off  at  the  head 
of  the  column  in  a  jeep.  He 
"borrowed”  a  Belgian  flag  from 
a  British  tank,  waved  it  wildly 
and  exclaimed  “Ice  le  gouvem 
mente!” 

He  wasn’t  sure  of  his  French 
but  it  conveyed  his  message 
The  government  was  welcomed 
back  to  Brussels  while  battle 
still  raged  just  outside. 
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The  practical  popularity  of  a 
newspaper  feature  can  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  willingness  of  news¬ 
papers  to  continue  the  service, 
year  after  year.  We  select  a 
typical  example.  Large  and  small 
newspapers  find  that  The  Haskin 
Information  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  a  reader-response  "must.” 
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The  pitcher  is  the  umpire  too. 
I  le’ll  call  his  own  pitches  —  and 
what  kind  of  a  ball  game  will 
that  be? 

Wc  have  the  same  situation  in 
our  business.  Ciovernment— which 
regulates  the  electric  companies— 
is  in  competition  with  them! 

The  electric  companies  recog¬ 
nize  their  public  obligation  to  sup¬ 
ply  continuous  and  dejx'ndahle 
seiA’ice.  They  have  provided  Amer¬ 
ica  with  the  most  and  the  best 
electric  sen  ice  in  the  world.  Elec¬ 
tric  rates  have  been  lowered  until 


today  the  a\  erage  family  gets  twice 
as  much  electricitv  for  its  money 
as  it  did  20  years  ago. 

Yet  today  government  sets  up 
politically  managed  electric  agen¬ 
cies,  and  runs  them  by  a  different 
set  of  rules.  They  receive  subsidies, 
pay  little  or  no  interest  on  money 
they  borrow,  pay  no  Federal  taxes. 

If  it  can  sell  electricity  on  this 
basis,  government  can  si'll  any¬ 
thing  else  the  same  wav! 

We  beliex  c  that  the  {X'ople  who 
work  in  our  companies,  as  well 
as  the  people  who  invest  their 


savings  in  them,  deserie  the  same 
protection  from  political  attack 
that  most  other  people  still  enjoy. 
Since  the  umpire  calls  the  pitches, 
should  he  play,  too? 

•  •  • 

7/  is  to  your  benefit  to  know  the  facts 
about  your  electric  service,  and  to 
ours  to  have  you  know  them.  That’s 
why  this  advertisement  is  published 
by  America’s  business-managed,  tax- 
paying  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND 
POWER  COMPANIES^. 

■kXamrs  on  rrqufst  jrom  this  magazine 

•  ONE  HOUR  LATER.  Xrw  time  for  the 
Klertric  //ixir  — Thk  IIocr  ok  Ciiar.m. 
Stiiiiliitis,  h  :M  1‘.  M.,  EST,  CHS. 


What’s  wrong 


with  this  pitcher? 


Just  how  well  are  you  covering  your 
Columbus  sales  market? 

Maybe  you’re  missing  the  gravy — the 
most  effective  coverage — in  this  12-county 
Retail  Trade  Zone.  Maybe  you’re  not 
advertising  to  the  101,189  exclusive 
readers  of  The  Columbus  Citizen* 

Remember,  no  campaign  here  can 
really  cook  without  these  Citizen-resAmg 
residents. 

For  these  are  the  folks  who  spent 
77  million  retail  dollars  last  year  . . . 
spent  more  than  the  people  of  61 
large  cities  did  in  retail  stores! 

That’s  a  gravy  bowl  worth  dipping  into! 


5|<  Ask  for  The  Columbus  Citizen’s  “1947  Readership 
Survey.”  Address  your  inquiry  to  any 
Scripps-Howard  General  Advertising  Office, 
or  the  General  Advertising  Department, 

The  Citizen,  34  N.  3rd  St.,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 
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